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Hosiery Convention and Exhibition Next Week 


|| Philadelphia to be Scene of 21st Knitting Arts Exhibition at Commercial Museum and Annual Convention of 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers at Bellevue-Stratford—Details 
of Exhibits and Program of Meeting 


eager pela will be the 
: Mecea of the knitting industry 


4. nex:t week. From Monday 

till Friday, the 21st annual 
Knitting Arts Exhibition will be held 
at the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum while on Wednesday the 2Ist 
annual National 


convention of the 





Joseph H. Zens, president of National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Vanufacturers. 





Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers will take place 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Record Breaking Exhibit 

The exhibition gives assurance of 
being a record breaker from the 
standpoint of both number of exhibits 
and variety of products shown. Over 
8300 exhibitors have already taken 
Space and this number, representing 
as it does a 25% increase over last 
year, will probably have been en- 
larged by the time the doors open on 
Monday. 










Displayed at the booths will be 
practically all types of machinery and 
equipment employed by knitters and 
in addition there will be the various 
supplies used in the different pro- 
cesses. Probably of particular in- 
terest will be the booths of the rayon 
manufacturers since this fibre has 
come to be of such importance in 

















knitting. Similarly the dye exhibits 
will be centers of attraction in view 
of the trend toward novelty shades 
in recent years. 

The management of the exhibition 
has emphasized the opportunity which 
the show affords to operating execu- 
tives of knitting mills. Many organiza- 
tions are planning to send their super- 
intendents and overseers to the mu 


seum in a body. In this connection 


opened until 2 p. m. The museum is 
located at 34th St. below Spruce St. 
and may be reached by subway route 
Il or 34, or surface route 13 on 
Walnut St. or 40 on South St. to 
34th and Walnut 

bus service will be 


Sts., where free 
available to the 
Museum. 

The plans for the convention of 
the National 


and 


\ssociation of Hosiery 


Underwear Manufacturers on 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


Monday, April 6th, 2:30 P. M. 
Meeting of Board of Governors at Manufacturers’ Club 


Election of officers. 


and the Association specifically. 


Hotel. 
Speaker: NORMAN ALLAN 
Humorist. Music. 





it is interesting to note that one mill 
executive in Georgia has informed 
the management that he is sending 
between 20 and 30 of his overseers 
to the show at a cost of between 
$3,000 and $4,000. It is felt that 
practical men of the organization are 
the ones best fitted to spot out the 
fine points of new knitting inventions 
and and to judge the 
practical value of a new and untried 
appliance. The application of this 
information upon return to the mill 
is considered of paramount import- 
ance. 


accessories 


Unique Convention Plans 

As usual the exhibition will be 
under the personal direction of 
Chester I. Campbell, of Boston. The 
show will be open daily from Io 
a. m. to 10 p. m. with the exception 
of Monday the opening day, when the 
doors will be opened at noon, and 
Wednesday, the day of the conven- 
tion, when the show will not be 





Wednesday April 8th, 11 A. M. 
Annual Convention at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Speaker: GEORGE E. MACILWAIN, Independent Economist, 
Cambridge Associate, “THE NEXT SIX MONTHS.” 


President Joseph H. Zens’ annual report. 


Submission of reports of action taken at interim meetings of the 
Board of Governors, for ratification by the Convention. 


Informal discussion by members of the Association on subjects 
pertinent to the best interests of the Knitting Industry in general 


Wednesday, April 8th, 1 P. M. 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON In Rose Garden of Bellevue-Stratford 


IMBRIE, Lecturer, Traveller and 


Wednesday are unique in that many 
routine details omitted 
and the length of the program 
shortened to a minimum in order not 
to conflict with the exhibition. The 
features of the meeting will be the 


have been 


TEXTILE WORLD'S BOOTH 
As usual TEXTILE WORLD will 


maintain headquarters at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia next week and extends a 
cordial invitation to its readers 
to avail themselves of the facilities 
provided there. 

The booth numbers will be 226, 
227, 240 and 241. There will be 
copies of TEXTILE 


Official American Tex- 


on hand 
WORLD, 
tile Directory, American Directory 
of the Knitting Trade and repre- 


sentative textile books. A new 
book on warp knitting will be 
exhibited for the first time. 

Attendants at the booth will be 
glad to render any service to 
visitors. 





annual report of President 
H. Zens; the address of the principal 


speaker, George E. 


Joseph 


Macilwain, econ- 


omist; and the informal discussion 
by members on subjects pertinent to 
the best interests of the industry in 
general and the association specific- 


ally. The meeting will start at 11 





Chester I. 
Knitting 


Director of the 
Exhibition 


Campbell, 
Arts 


am. and will be followed by the 
annual luncheon at I p.m., at which 
Norman Allan Imbrie, humorist, will 
speak. Full details of this 


tion will be found in an adjoining 


conven- 


column. 


According to advance information 
on displays there will be a number 
of entirely and at- 
tachments which have been perfected 
since the last and will 
be set up for inspection by the pub- 
lic for the first time when the show 
opens at Monday. Something 
new in the manner of handling ma- 
chinery exhibits may be expected this 


new machines 


show which 


noon 


year, according to show officials. 
Exhibitors have also made_ indi- 
vidual plans to enlarge the scope 
of their own exhibits, admit- 
ting that they expect larger 


(Continued on page 121) 
(87) 
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Urge Higher Tariff 
Canadian Capital and Labor Agree 
at Meeting 
MeontreaL, CAn.—Protests against 
the present preferential tariff with 
Great Britain, and repeated pleas for 
the application of hizher protection 
by customs tariffs, furnished the chief 
themes at the seventh annual meeting 
of the Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association, at 

the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto. 

Much satisfaction was expressed by 
the gathering when H. G. Fester, 
member of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board, who claimed to be 
speaking for organized labor, out-dis- 
tanced even the more extreme pro- 
ponents of high tariff during the 
course of a lengthy luncheon address. 
Mr. Fester’s welcome to the protec- 
tion camp appeared to be no less 
hearty than his thorough conversion 
to the tenets of protectionism. So 
favorably was his speech received that 
it will be printed and distributed by 
the association. 

Painting a somewhat gloomy pic- 
ture, and reporting a decline in the 
production of Canadian woolen mills 
during the past year, George A. Dob- 
bie of Galt, retiring president of the 
association, maintained that the brunt 
of “loss” arising out of tariff reduc- 
tions, and particularly from the pref- 
erential tariff, had fallen upon the 
manufacturers of woolen goods. For- 
eign manufacturers, he said, had been 
keenly alive to their opportunities, 
during the past year, and had flooded 
the Canadian market. 

Election of officers of the associa- 
tion resulted in the choice of C. G. 
Cockshutt of Brantford as president 
with other members of the executive 
as follows: Vice-president, J. A. 
Burns, Dunnville. Executive—Doug- 
las Woods, Toronto; C. W. Bates, 
Carleton Place; Bertram Davis, To- 
ronto; Joseph Beaumont, Glen Wil- 
liams, R. L. Baker, Toronto; W. W 
Weed, Almonte; D. C. Dick, Co 
bourg; H. Barrett, Paris; C. H. C. 
Hunt, Hamilton; James Moodie, 
Hamilton; C. A. Murphy, Galt; A. E 
Craig, Toronto; LD. N. Panabaker, 
Hespeler; Boyd A. CC. Caldwell, 
Perth; William Mitchell, Kincardine ; 
ex-officio Past President George A 
Dobbie, Richard Thompson, Paris, and 
N. G. Smith, Hamilton. Douglas Hal- 
lam, Toronto, is secretary of the as 


sociation 


1 


lo operate as ae section of the 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 


i new organization to be known as the 


being Membership in the new asso- 
ciation will include the manufactur- 


ers of silk in this country, who are 


Said t 


newest and most productive of 
istr es, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I The movement o 


ray goods trom the South to New Eng 


land tinishing plants through the port ot 


Providence is between 30 and 40% heavy 


r than a vear ago, acc¢ rding to H. M 
arr, traffic manager of the Cotton 
Piece Goods Traffic Association 


t 
1 
i 


K, 


and New York City. 


Ik Association otf Canada came into 


to be participating in one of the 
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Washington Convention Program 


Exceptional List of Speakers and Entertainment for Convention 
of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

LTHOUGH neither President Coolidge, Secretary of War Weeks or 

Senator William M. Butler are listed among the speakers at the banquet 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at the Hotel Willard 
in Washington next Monday, all have promised to attend if their engagements 
permit, and there is every probability that each will have a few informal 
words to say to their friends from New England. As previously noted Gen- 
eral H. M. Lord, director of the Budget Bureau, will be the principal speaker 
at the banquet, while Secretary Herbert Hoover will address the meeting on 
Tuesday at the Department of Commerce, and Dr. Julius Klein, Dr. George 
Burgess and Lloyd S. Tenny will tell of the work of their respective 
departments at the Monday afternoon session. 

The majority of those to attend the cor 
will leave the South Station, Boston, at 
train that will run as a special section of the Everglades Limited, probably 
being scheduled ahead of the latter and the Federal Express. 
tions for this train from Boston and Providence are considerably in excess 
of 100 and additional passengers will be taken on at New London, New Haven 
There is every probability that the attendance at the 
Washington convention will be the largest that has ever taken part in a 
meeting of the association outside of Boston or Providence. 
is to leave Washington Wednesday evening at 10:55 over the Southern Rail- 
road for New Orleans, where they will attend the convention on Friday and 
Saturday of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, will fill at least 
two Pullman sleepers and may require additional space. 

The executive committee of the Board of Government acts as a committee 
of arrangements for the Washington convention and is made up as follows: 
Morgan Butler, chairman; Robert Amory, Alfred E. 
Leonard, Russell B. Lowe, William B. MacColl and W 


The Official Program 


The official program of the convention as prepared by 


Meserve is as follows: 


First Session, Monday, April 6 
2.30 P.M.— Business Session, President Butler presiding. 
Report of the Secretary, H. C. Meserve. 


Report of the Treasurer, W. Irving Bullard. 
Address of the President, Morgan Butler. 


Report of Resolutions Committee, Robert Amory, Chairman. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” 

“The Bureau of Standards,’ Dr. George K. 

“The Bureau of Agricultural Economics,” Lloyd S. Tenny, Assistant Chief. 

(The Heads of the Bureaus will present outlines of their work in preparation for 
the visits to be paid Tuesday morning and afternoon.) 


Seconp Session, Monday, April 6 


7.00 P.M.— Association Banquet, Morgan 
Speaker, General H. M. Lord. 


Tuirp Session, Tuesday, April 7 


9.30 A.M.— Trip to Bureau of Standards. 


Special opportunity to become familiar with the work of the Bureau. 
Upon arrival parties will be formed for those who have interest in any particular 


activity. 


10.00 AM \utomobile trip around Washington (for ladies especially). 
This trip is a sort of bird's-eye view of the capitol and will interest those who 
desire to become familiar with the architecture and surroundings of the prin- 


cipal public buildings 


FourtH Session, Tuesday, April 7 
1.30 PLM Automobile trip to Government Buildings. 
Particular attention to interiors (for ladies especially). 
2.00 PLM Meeting at Department of Commerce 
kdward T. Pickard, Chief of Textile Division Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce presiding 


Address by Honorable Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 
Brief Addresses by Trade Commissioners on leave 


represent 


Evening 
ers and guests 


"Ts 979 ] ' » ”) >} 
Time is left free for mem] 


bring out the many art treasures therein contained. 


FirtH Session, Wednesday, April 8 


9.00 A.M.— Trip to Mt. Vernon. 


President Butler will place a wreath on the Tomb of Washington at Mt. Vernon. 
1.30 PLM \utomobile tour to Arlington and to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
President Butler will place a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Cavalry Drill at Ft. Myer through the courtesy of Secretary of War, John W. 
Weeks, arranged by Brigadier General S. D. Rockenbach. 





‘yn from New England points 
-~5 P.M. Sunday on the special 


Total reserva- 


The party that 


Colby, Russell H. 
. Frank Shove. 


Secretary Harry C. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Director. 
Surgess, Director. 


Butler, Toastmaster. 


from different countries. 
Opportunity to view Textile Division, Department of Commerce, and to personally 


interview Trade Commissioners with regard to conditions in the countries they 


is suggested that those who would 
e interested should see the Congressional Library which is so iJluminated as to 
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To Buy Rags Net Weight 


National Association to Make New 
System Effective July 1 
Woolen rags on and after July 1 
will be purchased only on a net basis 
by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Fibre Manufacturers. 
This action was taken at the recent 
annual meeting and after thorough 
consideration of the question it was 
voted unanimously that all purchases 
of woolen rags made by members of 
the association after July 1 shall be 
on a net weight basis, eliminating the 
customary 5% tare. A sub-committee 
has been appointed to confer on the 
subject with the woolen rag division 
of the National Association of Waste 

Material dealers. 

The movement to put the purchas- 
ing of rags on a net basis is due en- 
tirely to the initiative of the Wool 
Fibre association, although woolen 
mill purchasers of rags who greatly 
outnumber recovered wool buyers, 
will be as greatly benefited by the new 
system. The high prices at which 
white and light colored domestic and 
foreign knit stocks have been selling 
have often raised the question as to 
why a mill should pay 60 or 7oc a 
pound for baling material worth pos- 
sibly 3c per pound. The average 
weight of a bale of old rags is about 
800 pounds with a 5% tare, or 40 
pounds on the bale. In the case of 
imported rags there would seem to 
be all the more reason for making the 
change in the method of purchasing 
as contemplated. Foreign rags are 
purchased at gross weights and in 
addition there is a duty of 7%c a 
pound which is also placed upon the 
gross weight of the bale. 

The proposal to purchase rags on 
net weight is not regarded with any 
too large favor by packers and grad- 
ers. It is looked upon in some quar- 
ters as the beginning of an attempt 
to control prices, and which later will 
lead to an effort on the part of the 
National Association of Fibre Manu- 
facturers to exercise a large control 
over the packing of standard rag 
stocks. The ultimatum of the fibre 
manufacturers is tantamount to a de- 
preciation of 5% in prices of graded 
ragstocks unless such can be sold 
before July 1, leaving market fluctua- 
tions in the interim out of the ques- 
tion. 

Rag graders and packers will of 
course bow to the decision of the fibre 
manufacturers which is expected to 
be confirmed with details arranged 
satisfactorily to both consumers and 
buvers. 

The large houses purchase from the 
smaller graders cloths and softs on 
terms of 5% tare and 5% throw out 
The tare is a fixed quantity but th: 
throw-out varies considerably accord- 
ing to the market, many satinets be- 
ing found in cloth and linseys and 
similar materials in soft woolens. As 
the matter now stands purchases of 
rags between graders and packers will 
be at price agreed upon less 5%, al- 
though the concession will be resisted 
by the original grader. 
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Predictions of Improvement 


O less an authority on business and econ- 
N omic conditions than Secretary Hoover 
declares this week his belief that the stock mar- 
ket is not a barometer of future business con- 
ditions. The Secretary refuses to consider that 
the present condition of the financial market is 
a reflection of future business conditions. He 
even goes so far as to state that he expects the 
guess of the market was wrong, just as it was 
a year ago when Wall Street decided the 
outlook was unsatisfactory and reacted, only to 
have business revive and carry the market with 
it. He believes history will repeat itself. 

Three major factors, namely, production, dis- 
tribution and employment of labor are regarded 
by Mr. Hoover as criterions of business con- 
ditions. As long as they are in the proper 
relation to each other, business of the country 
is good and in his opinion this relation is exist- 
ent today. Therefore he predicts a continuance 
of good business conditions. 

The truth of these statements is recognized 
by the conservative judge of textile conditions 
who occupies an unprejudiced position. The 
great trouble is that too many are so close to 
the stock market by reason of their operations 
thereta that judgment is somewhat 
warped and they see conditions only through 
the glasses of their experience in stocks. The 
fact that the public has been ‘shaken out” of 
the stock market may be a blessing in disguise 
for business men may have more time to give 


their 


to the conduct of their own business than when 
they were worrying constantly on what the 
ticker was going to disclose. 

As to the relation of production, distribu- 
tion and employment in the textile industry, 
Produc- 
tion is below normal, which means that employ- 


there is more or less maladjustment. 


ment is not up to par, while distribution is con- 
tinuing to lag. Nevertheless the statistical po- 
sition is far from unhealthy and there is no 
surplus that can act as a burden upon the 
market. It is the feeling that improvement 
must occur and that in the not-far-distant 
future, 

Hand-to-mouth buying is held responsible for 
practically all the ills from which the textile 
trade is suffering or has suffered for a year or 
more. It is natural therefore that discussion 
of remedies for this condition should be general 
and sometimes heated. Also in this connection 
a natural variance of opinion exists as to the 
desirability of existing methods of merchandis- 
ing. Certain divisions of the textile industry 
demand more intimate connection with the ul- 
timate consumer than is possible by selling the 
jobber. This is particularly true of style mer- 
chandise and the more expensive styles of 
goods. Silks and fine cottons fall into this 
category. With respect to cheap staple cotton 
goods, however, distribution through other than 
Jobbing channels is not likely to be generally 
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witnessed for a good while to come. There- 
fore the statement of a prominent commission 
merchant, handling staple cottons largely, on 
the continuance of the jobber as a factor in 
distribution is nothing out of the ordinary nor 
contrary to the opinion of the majority. 

Possible restriction of jobbers’ activity is 
likely to be noted as time goes on, but this 
restriction may aore geographic and relative 
than actual. In other words, the territory 
served by the individual jobber is coming to be 
more and more confined to sections contiguous 
to headquarters instead of being spread out 
as thin as in the past. The lack of territory 
may be offset by the greater opportunity which 
exists when the home market is uncultivated 
by competitors but is left to the development 
of its rightful distributor. 

While recognizing the desirability and even 
necessity of changing and developing lines of 
distribution, we are of the opinion that general 
economic conditioas are sound enough to war- 
rant the belief expressed by Mr. Hoover of 
improvement in business, in which must be in- 
cluded the textile industry. 


* * * 


Government and Industry 

EMBERS of the National Association of 

Cotton Manufacturers will be afforded 
an unusual opportunity to learn of the extent 
to which they may profit in their business 
from the available activities of the various 
divisions of government departments that are 
spending millions of dollars each year for the 
purpose of aiding domestic business. 

The only business session of the convention 
will be devoted to explanations of their work 
by department heads, and, in addition, mem 
bers will have an opportunity of visiting the 
departments and seeing just how the work 
is done and what is available 

If for any reason manufacturers and mer 
chants are not making full use of the reports 
and other activities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of 
Standards, the Census Bureau and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, they at least 
owe it to themselves, their stockholders and 
their business to avail themselves of this op 
portunity to obtain first hand information as 
to the helpful service that may be obtained 
and the methods of obtaining it. 

* * * 


Rayon: A Boost and a Warning 


WO) interesting items on rayon appear in 
-E TEXTILE Wortp this week. 

One is a boost—the announcement that The 
Viscose Co., has developed plans for increas- 
ing its output to the staggering total of 45,000,- 
OOO Ibs. a year. 

The other is a warning—uttered by Samuel 
Courtauld lest enthusiasm over this fibre carry 
its protagonists beyond the limits of reason. 


3oth these items bear out editorial state- 


We Believe 
in the Conservation and Pretection 
of Domestic Industries 


ments made repeatedly in Textite Wortp 
The one confirms our stand that rayon has 
not by any means reached the limits of its 
possibilities and that new and promising fields 
for expansion lay before it. The other con- 
firms our stand that predictions of rayon re- 
placing cotton and wool are not based on a 
sober analysis of the facts—and that its man 
ufacture, while offering a profitable field to 
those with sufficient technical experience and 
capital, is not a gold mine for speculative ex 
ploration. 

The proper application of rayon, within its 
limits, promises great benefits to the entire 
textile industry. In particular, it offers in 
creasing opportunities for the production ol 
textile novelties. Attempts to employ it) for 
purposes to which it is not fitted, would tend 
to discredit its value in general 


x * * 


The New Coating 


A NEW mark to shoot at has been set in the 
a field of 
fall showing of the Forstmann & Hutiman Co 


women’s wear woolens in the 
early this week. Established fabrics were dis 
carded in the realm of coatings and the only 
repeats appear in the more or less staple 
worsted dress goods. The new coatings are 
wholly different from the currently-popular 
suede finish goods and from the pile sheen 
goods which have been holding a place im the 
general market for many years. These two 
last named types are both F. & H. introduc 
tions. The newly introduced fabric has a lus 
trous bloom, a fine, dense nap, fairly closely 
shorn, and more weight than many of the 
fabrics which women have called coatings dur 
ing the last few seasons. The makers believe 
that what they are offering is peculiarly fitted 
to meet the needs of coming styles. If the past 
is any guide, fabrics of the new type will hold 
an important place in the women’s wear field 
before they run their course. 


a ae 


The Tariff and Foreign Loans 
N his recent Boston speech, Senator Wil 
liam M. Butler of Massachusetts stated in 
effect that international bankers who are mak 
ing large foreign loans must not expect a re 
duction in the tariff as a means of aiding foreign 
nations to send increased quantities of goods 
to this country in payment of interest and 
principal. Senator Butler would not have gone 
out of his way to make such a statement had 
he not been aware that such a hope extsted in 
the minds of so-called international bankers, 
and had he not known that he was reflecting 
That 
the international bankers were not as well ac 
quainted with the President’s tariff attitude 


the sentiments of President Coolidge. 


was demonstrated by their slow reaction to 
Senator Butler’s speech. Having satished 
themselves that Senator Butler was correct in 
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both particulars the international bankers are 


now protesting that the Senator's 


was both unnecessary and untimely. 


The reaction of international 


have given up hope of tariff revision downward 


statement 


bankers is 
significant in that it demonstrates that they 
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during President Coolidge’s administration, 
and no one need be surprised if they subscribe 
eventually to the President’s view that repay- 
ment of principal and interest of foreign loans 
can be taken care of in large part by the in- 


vestment of this capital in foreign fields. They 
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will be slower to become resigned to an up- 
ward revision of certain schedules of the tariff, 
but they will swallow it and look happy when 
they find that it is the purpose of the Coolidge 
administration to give adequate protection to 
domestic industry. 





Cotton Classification Rules 
N. E. Buyers Association Defines 
Arbitration for Character 
Because of errors that are being 
made in submitting cotton for arbitra 
tion, the executive committee of the 
New England Cotton Buyers Associa- 
tion has made several new rules, the 
most important of which -defines the 
mooted question of whether cotton, 
especially staple types, can be arbi 
trated for character as well as length 
against private types and government 
types. They make it plain that char- 
acter cannot be considered when the 
arbitration is 


against government 
types as character was not con 


sidered when government _ staple 
types were made up; character as well 
as length may be considered when the 
arbitration is against private types 
provided both are covered in the ap 
plication. The new rules became et 
fective April 1 and are as follows: 
The New Rules 

“When cotton is submitted for com 
parison against a private type for sta 
ple, length only will be considered un 
less the instructions state that the 
comparison is to be made for charac 
ter as well as length. It is, therefore 
extremely important to see that the 
Instruction sheet is carefully made out. 

“When cotton is submitted for com 
parison against a designated govern 
ment staple type, it means that com 
parison will be made for length only. 
No other characteristics will be taken 
into consideration under any account 
This is because the government types 
ire put out to show length only 

“No comparisons are made for 
character only but, as stated 
on private 


above, 
types, character will be 
taken into consideration as well as 
length of staple if it is so requested 
on the instructions sheet 

“Low grade cotton is often submit 
ted for comparison in regard to st ipl 


igainst a high grade staple typ \s 


stated above, comparison will be made 


tor length only unless it is requested 
the instruction sheet that charac 


er is to be taken into consideraion as 
19 


well as length 

“The followin expressions 
sometimes used in submitting cottor 
traight cotton,’ ‘sound cotton.’ ‘sood 


ed cotton, ‘good body and staple.’ 









meant by all the phraseology used 
and about which there is a difference 
f opinion apparently 
people at interest. 
“The phrase ‘white cotton’ is used 








COURTAULD SOUNDS RAYON WARNING 

The chief significance of the recent address by Samuel 
Courtauld, chairman of Courtauld’s, Ltd., before a meeting of 
the company in Manchester, Eng., was his warning that en- 
thusiasm over rayon may lead to exaggeration of its possibili- 
ties. 

A few pertinent extracts from his address follow: 

“‘We may expect to see artificial silk spreading farther and 
farther afield but it is unlikely that any variety of it as at 


present known will seriously cut into the use of cotton or wool 
for staple fabrics.” 
* * * 


“One problem at present unsolved is to make artificial silk 
with filaments which are very fine and at the same time strong 
enough to withstand friction, and therefore to wear well.” 

* * * 

“Artificial silk is of course very cheap compared with real 
silk, and will doubtless remain so. It can compete for many 
purposes with mercerized cotton, fine cotton yarns, spun silk, 
and possibly some classes of worsted. The manufacturer who 
uses it rightly will find that by its means he can obtain and 
give better value than with any other material. The compara- 
tive stability in the price of artificial silk has already proved an 
advantage to him.” 

* * Y 

“Probably the name ‘artificial silk’ has helped to produce a 
false impression and a blindness to the genuine merits of the 
article. In the United States certain trade associations 
have adopted the generic name of ‘rayon’ which seems to be 


gaining ground there. Possibly it may come into use here also 
after a time.” 


at times. 


between the what ‘white cotton’ 1s. 






TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 6, 7 and 8, 1925. 
Knitting Arts Exhibit, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-11, 
1925. 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 8, 1925. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 29th Annual Convention, 
New Orleans, La., April 10-11, 1925. 

Weavers Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Andersons, S. C., 
April 16, 1925. 

Blackstone Valley Mills Association, Exhibit, Northbridge, Mass., April 


22-25, 1925 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, May 11-23, 1925. 

Cotton Manutacturers Association of Georgia, Annual Convention, 
\tlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., May 12, 1925 

Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Convention, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12-14, 1925. 

National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 13, 1925. 

Southern Textile Social Workers 
Charlotte, N. C., June 13, 1925 

Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 19 and 20. 

First Chemical Equipment Exposition, Auspices of Chemical Equipment 
Association, State Armory, Providence, R. I., Tune 22-27, 1925. 


ecn-el, 


American Society for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 22-26, 1925 

Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Association, Western District, Semi- 
Annual Meeting and Outing, Sheboygan, Wis., June 25-26, 1925. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual Conven- 
tion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 3-4, 1925. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, Annual Convention, Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9-11, 1925. 

Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 21-Oct. 3, 1925. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 1925. 


Association, Annual 


Convention, 








There seems to be rather ¢ 
wide difference of opinion as to just 
Therefore, 
when a finding is asked in regard to 


white cotton a type must be submitted 


to show the white cotton or the gov- 
ernment grade indicated (for color 
only) against which 4 comparison can 
be made for color. 

“Grade. It appears that some 
understand the word ‘grade’ to cover 
only the amount of leaf or foreign 
matter in cotton. It should be noted, 
however, that the government grade 
types take into consideration cotor, 
handling, that is, preparation, as well 
as leaf and foreign matter. Compari- 
sons for leaf only can be made and 
comparisons for color only can be 
made if so desired.” 


Cleveland Re-elects 

Directors of the Cleveland Wor- 
sted Mills Co. were unanimously re- 
elected last week at the largest an- 
nual meeting of stockholders ever 
held. Officials told of the hectic con- 
dition through which the textile in- 
dustry has been passing and pointed 
out that the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co. was one of the few large textile 
manufacturers that did not show a 
loss last year. The company reported 
a profit of $130,337, or about gic a 
share, while the balance sheet showed 
a book value for the stock of ap- 
proximately $120 a share, or nearly 
three times the prevailing market 
quotation for the stock. Directors re- 
elected are: O. M. Stafford, Herman 
Moss, O. B. Greene, George H. 
Hodgson, J. W. Bolton, Daniel K. 
Bailey, Louis O. Poss, Franklin F. 
Stafford of Cleveland, and C. G. 
Bentley, Ravenna. 





New Officers of Arkwright Club 
At the annual meeting of the Ark- 
wright Club, held in Boston on 
Wednesday, Ward Thoron, treasurer 
of the Merrimack Manufacturing Co., 
Lowell, Mass., succeeded I. Nathaniel 
Ayer as president, and Mr. Ayer ex- 
changed places with Mr. Thoron on 
the executive committee. F. C. Mc- 
Duffie, treasurer of the Everett Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., and York Manu factur- 
ing Co., Saco, Maine, and Arthur H. 
Lowe, treasurer Parkhill Manu factur- 
ing Co:, Mass., were 
elected vice-presidents, and Morgan 
Butler, treasurer of the Butler Mill 
and president of the National Associ- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers, suc- 
ceeded his father, Senator William M. 
Butler, on the executive committee. 


Fitchburg, 


At Knitting Exhibition 

The following description of the 
exhibit of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Ma- 
chine Works, Inc.. at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, was re- 
ceived too late for inclusion on the 
pages devoted to the exhibition: 

Brooklyn Machine Works, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booths 320 and 321. 
Knitting machinery. New features in- 
clude a double lock machine.  Repre 
sented at booth by Messrs. Robaczynski 


and Makowski. 








Management and Cost Problems Discussed 


Continuation of Technical and Historical Program Attracts Large Attendance of Southern N. E. Textile Club 
Members—John F. Tinsley Speaks on Modern Industrial Management and William 5S. Pepperell 


HE fact that an audience of 

over 175 members and guests 

of the Southern New England 

Textile Club was attracted by 
the technical and historical program 
that was a feature of the meeting at 
the Hotel Biltmore, Providence, R. I., 
last Saturday afternoon, may be ac- 
cepted as an emphatic endorsement 
of this type of program, which was 
presented for the first time at the 
February meeting. The latter pro- 
gram proved so much longer than 
expected that the paper of William 
S. Pepperell, treasurer of the Warren 
(R. 1.) Manufacturing Co., on 
“Costs— A Comparison Between 
Building, Equipping and Running a 
Mill in 1850 and the Present Time,” 
was postponed until last Saturday. 
The only other speaker was John F. 
Tinsley, vice-president and general 
manager of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
whose subject was “Some Important 
Aspects of our Industrial Develop- 
ment.” Another interesting feature 


of the program was the three-reel 
moving picture of cloth finishing 


processes as practiced at the plants 
ot the United States Finishing Co., 
and as an introduction to this picture 
the United States Finishing Co. 
showed in the lobby adjacent to the 
banquet hall a very interesting and 
comprehensive display of its latest 
dyeings and finishes. An unusually 
attractive musical program was ren- 
dered during the dinner, which was 
served at 2 o'clock, by Natzy’s Bilt- 
more Orchestra and the Doric Male 
Quartet of Providence; there was 
community singing also led by A. W. 
Couper, musical director of the club. 


U. S. Finishing Co’s. Exhibit 


A handsome and interesting display 
of dyed, printed and mercerized fab- 
of the United States Finishing 
Co., occupied table and wall space in 
the lobby about thirty feet long, most 
ot the fabrics being draped from the 
walls and the front of the tables. A 
sign announced the most of the fab- 
rics were not only bleached, dved, 
mercerized and finished by the New 
England plants of the United States 
Finishing Co., but were manufactured 
in New England. 


rics 


A group of copper 


printing rolls occupied the center of 
the exhibit and behind them were 
draped a variety of block and ma- 


chine printed draperies, some of the 


latter being in fourteen colors. Flank- 


ing these on both sides were cross- 
dyed cotton and celanese jacquards, 
warp sateens, marquisettes and 


crepes; these were a novelty to most 
of those present and attracted much 
attention and favorable comment. 
Also shown was a very interesting 
variety of vat-dyed and vat-printed 
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fast color broadcloth, shirting, and 
beach cloth, many them in the 
popular Roman. stripes; plain-dyed 
shadow-striped warp sateens, broad- 


of 


cloths, cotton and Canton crepes, and 
cotton and art silk voiles; warp-print 
sateens, mercerized sateens and char- 
meuse. 


Senator Moses to Speak in April 
John T. Balmer, first vice-presi- 
dent of the club, presided in the ab- 
sence of President Ezra Dixon, and 
explained that the latter had made 
preparations for a southern trip in 
the expectation that no March meet- 
ing would be held and was unable to 
change his plans when the present 
meeting was decided upon. During 
the afternoon Chairman Balmer read 
a telegram from President Dixon as 
follows: “Best wishes to 
New England Textile 
thoughts are with you.” 
Chairman Balmer announced that, 
after many unsuccessful attempts, the 
officers of the club had finally been 
able to prevail upon U. S. Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire to accept 
their invitation to address the club, 
and that he would be the principal 
speaker at the next meeting, to be 
held April 25 at the Hotel Biltmore. 
The officers also have the promise of 
U. S. Senator Metcalf of Rhode 
Island to be a guest of the club at the 
same meeting. 
The 
Mr. Tinsley was the first speaker 
introduced by Chairman Balmer and 
the text of his address on “Some Im- 
portant Aspects of Our Industrial 
Development” was based upon sta 


Southern 


Club. My 


Addresses and Pictures 


tistics showing the enormous growth 
in our per capita wealth and as an 
industrial nation during the last half 
century. It was the opinion of the 
speaker that because of this enormous 
development employers have a definite 
opportunity and obligation for service 
to the country and industry, particu 
larly in teaching work people facts 
about capital, and 
economics and in stimulating them to 
become capitalists, and also in train 
ing foremen in the and 
responsibilities of management. Mr. 
Tinsley’s development of the subject 
was largely a review of the things 
that had been accomplished along 
these lines under his management at 
the Crompton & 
Works. His address appears in large 
part in another column. 

In introducing his paper on ‘“Com- 
parative Cotton Mill Costs in 1850 
and Today,” Mr. Pepperell surprised 


investments 


principles 


Knowles loom 


his hearers and stimulated much 
laughter by quoting from the “Amer- 
ican Cotton Spinner,” written by 


Robert H. Baird and published in 


1869, showing that many of the ad 


verse conditions under which northern 
cotton then 
The fol 
particularly 
notable: “Coarse goods can be manu 
factured cheaper in the South; how 
can it be expected that our Northern 
manufacturers can long keep the field 
against them? There is one remedy; 
that is to go into the manufacture of 
finer fabrics; give your cotton more 
labor, employ more skill and spend 
more for fine machinery. If you do 
not take our advice there is a brave 
chance for you to lose all your mach- 
inery, factories and all.” Mr. Pepper- 
ell’s paper reflected a large amount 
of painstaking research, and demon- 
strated that, building, 
equipment and wages have increased 
4 to 5 times since 1850, actual cost 
of manufacturing cloth and yarn have 
increased only 1! to 2 times, owing 
to improvement in methods 


labored 
are exactly paralleled today. 
lowing quotation 


manufacturers 


Was 


while cost of 


and in 


machinery and efficiency. His paper 
is reproduced in large part in this 
issue. 

The three-reel moving picture of 
exteriors and interiors of plants oi 
the United States Finishing Co., at 
Pawtucket and Providence, R. I., and 
Norwich and Sterling, 
marred somewhat by the low visibility 
of certain of the interior views, but 
proved a much appreciated feature of 
the meeting. The title referring to 
goods “Made In U. S. A.” was ap- 
plauded heartily. To many of those 
present the enormous variety of the 
finishing processes shown in the pic- 
ture and_ for 
the general public it must be particu- 
larly Following — the 
showing of the picture a rising vote 
of thanks was given to the speakers 
and to the United States Finishing 
Co. for the afternoon’s entertainment, 
and the meeting adjourned 


Conn., was 


was a_ revelation, 


impressive. 


Some Important Aspects of 


Our Industrial Development 
By John F. Tinsley 


T SEEMS to be characteristic of 
human nature to fail to appreciate 
at their proper value some of the most 
plentiful 
providence 


blessings of a 
Of 


generous 
these beneficences 
there is none greater than that of the 
material prosperity of our country, 
and it is on this subject that I address 
you as manufacturers in the greatest 
of all industries—the 
tile industry. We the 


fortune to be citizens of the world’s 


American tex- 


have good 
greatest republic of all time and the 
world’s richest industrial 
well. 


nation as 
\ecustomed as we are, to see- 
ing things done in a big way, and 
engrossed, too, as most of us are, in 
a multitude of details and duties, we 
are inclined neither to appreciate 
fully the strength that is ours, nor 
the responsibilities that are imposed 
upon conditions that 
shall not only maintain, but increase, 


our industrial and national growth 


us to provide 


Population j 
Wealth (real & personal property) $34 
Per Capita Wealth 

Money in Circulation 

Bank 
Savings Bank Deposits 
Building Loan Assets 
Imports of Merchandise 
Exports of Merchandise 
Value of Farm’ Products 


Value of Manufactures 
Pig Iron Produced, Tons 
Miles of Railroad 


One of the great dangers of rapid 
growth is to take things as a matter 
of course. Each new era of develop 
ment, whether in a business or in a 
nation, establishes new conditions that 
must be recognized and taken cogni- 
zance of, if 
and 


progress is to be certain 


continuous. Bigness by itself 


, 000,000,000 


Deposits ° 


TH38 000,000 +, TRO, 000,000 
, 000,000 000 37.194, 000,000 
$02,863 609 7.579, 794,000 
579, 627,76 $3,342 ,.530,953 
642,000,000 3. 781,000,000 


2 000,000, 
000,000, 


does not mean strength necessar'! 
especially if it is accomplished by too 
rapid growth. In fact, the opposite is 
most generally true. Things over- 
grown are usually weak and soft. 

In the light our 
growth in the past fifty years, we may 
very properly ask ourselves the ques- 


of tremendous 


tion—‘Are we, as an_ industrial 
nation, moving too fast?” “In our 
ascent of the heights have we 


climbed so rapidly that we are getting 
careless in making our footholds more 


secure as the perils of a fall in- 
crease?” Underlying our wonderful 
progress, what are the fundamentals 


that we must clearly recognize and to 
we must adjust 
our paths shall continue upwards ? 
Growth of U.S. 1873-1923 
Let us review the growth of the 
United States in half a century from 
1873 to 1923. The following data 
iNustrate our amazing expansion: 


which ourselves, 1f 


1873 
41,000,000 


1925, 

106,000,000 
$290,000, 000,000 
S30 2,689 


In 









567,000,000 3 
000 s 
000 14 
2 560,000 


70,268 


97 000,000 
~7Th30, 000, 000 
O00, 000,000 
10,000,000 
-O4 OOO 





These figures are indeed bewilder- 


ingly large. Nothing could emphasize 
han 
Aas 


our own part more convincingly 4 
the present annual value of mant >» 


tured products in the United States 


$44,000,000,000 in 1923, an increase 


of upwards of 1400% in 50 years. 


Closely associated with this stupend- 


(91) 








Q? (229?) 


ous increase is the production of pig 
iron, which is primary to our great 
steel growth— 40,000,000 tons in 1923. 
And to handle our tremendous output 
of farm products and manufactured 
goods, we use 264,000 miles of rail 
road, to say nothing of hundreds of 
thousands of miles of highways for 
trucks and vehicular traffic. 

Of the outstanding lessons to be 
learned from our tremendous growth 
of the past half century there are two 


in which we are particularly inter 
ested: 

1. We have becom: i highly 
apitalistic nation. While our popula 
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Tinsley. vice-pres. and general 
manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works, Worcester, Mass. 
tion has prownu 158% in 50 years, our 
wealth has increased 753%. 

2. We have expanded to an aston 
ishing degree as an industrial nation 

It is in connection with these two 
great fundamentals of our develop 
ment that we, as employers, have an 
opportunity to render to our country 
a service of the highest merit, and to 
industry an obligation of the most 
vital consequence 

Opportunities of Employers 

Specifically, 1 think we, as em 
ployers, ought to be doing in a definite 
and determined way, three things: 

1. Teaching facts about capital, in 
vestments, and economics generally to 
our work people 

2. Making capitalists among our 
work people by the establishment of 
Savings Plans, and stimulating sav- 
ing on their part 

3. Training foremen more definitely 
in the practice of business manage 
ment, and placing upon them greater 
responsibilities for 
ment cesults 


vetting manage 

I do not suppose there is anyone 
among us who does not think these 
objects are indeed worth-while and 
their accomplishment in a_ practical 
way of the greatest value to industry 
and to the nation. The real question 
is, how can they be brought about? 
At the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works we have had some experience 


along these lines with gratifying re 


TEXTILE 


Indeed, our efforts in this field 
have yielded results of such conse- 
quence that we are convinced that this 
work represents the soundest kind of 
good business policy on the part of 
employers. 


sults. 


Making Capitalists of Employes 

In regard to the second point, 
namely, that of making capitalists and 
stimulating saving among working 
people, I think there is no step that 
an employer could take in behalf of 
his employees that is accompanied by 
such gratifying results 

We have had a Savings Plan op- 
erating for upwards of six vears and 
at no time in the last few years have 
we had less than approximately 60% 
of our employees saving under our 
plan, which simply involves taking a 
stated amount per week from the em- 
ployee’s pay envelope, as agreed upon, 
and depositing same in one of the 
savings banks of the city, as selected 
by the employee. Through our Plan, 
which is the oldest payroll deduction 
savings plan in the country, and 
which has been made the basis of the 
Payroll Savings Plan of the American 
Bankers know we 
have made a large number of capital- 


Association, we 


ists. We know, too, from much ex- 
perience with this plan that when a 
man accumulates a few hundred dol- 
lars for the first time in his life, he 
looks upon the world in a very dif- 
ferent way than when he had nothing. 
The socialistic arguments of the 
soap-box orator that all the money 
in the banks ought to be divided up, 
do not appeal to him any more. He 
takes on a new and better outlook 
toward life, and is distinctly a better 
citizen. 

Furthermore, even though a man 
cannot accumulate amounts 
ahead, a plan of this kind keeps him 
out of debt. The man who is in debt 
and 1s being 


large 


hounded is an easy 
Give 
a man a good outlook on life and the 


sinister arguments appealing to class 


victim for radical propaganda. 


consciousness as against another class 
do not take root. 

The tremendous increase in savings 
deposits in the past few 
may indicate that there is no need of 
stimulating saving on the part of em 
Nothing 
from the truth. 


vears 


ployees. further 


For twenty years in 


could be 


connection with data pertaining to 
pension application | have had con- 
siderable opportunity to find out the 
financial condition of workmen. be- 
vond the age of sixty and I have been 
impressed that so few have really 


saved anything. Government. statis 


tics lhkewise bear out this statement 

\ Savines Plan does not even re 
quire to be effective that employees 
continue to retain all their savings in 
the bank. In the five years that our 
plan has been in operation we have 
deposited for our employees about 
During this time, how 
ever, we estimate that at least 20% 


$1,000,000. 


of those saving have withdrawn sums 
varying from $200 to $1,300 for ‘the 
purpose of building homes, paving 
educating children, hos- 


pital expenses and other emergencies. 


mortgages, 


WORLD 


We have between 1300 and 1700 
saving regularly in our plan, depend- 
ing upon the condition of business. 
From their own testimony, we know 
that a large proportion of these never 
saved before, so we have the satis- 
faction of having made a large num- 
ber of them capitalists, and we know 
also they are very glad to get in that 
class. Who can question the splendid 
leavening influence of these saner- 
thinking men among their less pro- 
vident fellows in the community ? 

And it requires, to take care of all 
these accounts, just one clerk in our 
accounting organization. 


Ownership of Business 

An interesting and noteworthy ten- 
dency of today is the increasing 
ownership of business on the part of 
our workpeople. Any increase in 
savings deposits on the part of our 
workpeople naturally increases their 
ownership of business. Such savings 
as are put in savings banks are in- 
vested in real estate and in improved 
bonds of utilities and other enter- 
prises; that which goes into the com- 
mercial banks is used as loans to con- 
cerns needing more liquid capital, 
generally industrial enterprises in 
the community where the savings are 
accumulated. Further than _ this, 
many concerns in the last ten or 
years established the 
practice of selling their own company 
stock to their emplovees. 


fifteen have 


Instruction of Employes 
We have 


educational 


quite a comprehensive 
program at the Loom 
Works, designed not merely to give 
information to our employees regard- 
ing economics, but to provide our 
employees with an opportunity to get 
ahead, to learn more about the funda- 
mentals of our business, and to en- 
able us to see good men developing 
for higher jobs. In all these lines 
our educational courses have 
giving effective results for several 
years. Incidentally, it has led to a 
practical promotion plan for am- 
bitious men, because we have laid 


been 


down rules that no new men can be 
hired in for the so-called “better jobs” 
until a committee, headed by the 
Superintendent, has over the 
records of our students to see whether 
or not we have already in our employ, 
those who are capable of filling the 
positions. Our courses cover: Loom 
construction, weaving, mechanical 
drawing, blue print reading, English 


gone 


for foreign born, civics, properties of 
iron and steel, molding, machine tool 
Operation, pattern making, mathemat- 
ics, forging and welding, 


motors tor 


business 
law, electric weaving 


machinery, business economics for 
foremen, general business economics. 

It is in such courses as these that 
employees are enabled to get funda- 
mental facts relative to capital that 
are never presented by the demagoguc 
or by the socialistically inclined. If 
our employees could get more inform- 
ation along such lines as Mr. George 
E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
has been publishing in the past few 
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years, there would be much less rail- 
ing at capital. It is in such courses 
as these that we can really define 
capital and demonstrate to vur em- 
ployees that many of them are capital- 
ists, but they simply did not know it; 
that a capitalist is one who accumu- 
lates any possessions beyond current 
needs, whether those accumulations 
are represented by money in the bank, 
stock or bonds, or whether in the 
form of a home or other real estate, 
or other possessions. It is possible 
in such courses to cover the very in- 
teresting subject of the distribution of 
profits, or gain, about which there is 
so much misconception on the part 
of the ordinary individual and to 
demonstrate, as the economists point 
out, that in the distribution of busi- 
ness gain, upwards of 75% goes as 
salaries and wages to employees who 
work and 25% in interest and divi- 
dends to stockholders. 


This year, to date, we have in our 
course for foremen an average at- 
tendance of 65 and in the other 
courses approximately 100. 

Aiter each lecture an opportunity 
is afforded for the asking and answer- 
ing of questions, and of this privilege 
full advantage is taken. 

The time would seem to be ripe in- 
deed for educational work of this 
kind. In the past few years a large 
number of banks have been established 
by organized labor. This step of it- 
self on labor’s part will go far to- 
wards removing the prejudices that 
working people held against 
capital. 


have 


In the city of Worcester alone in 
the past twenty years over $4,000,000 
worth of United States Steel stock 
has been issued to employees of the 
American Steel & Wire Company in 
three plants which have had an aver- 
age of from 5,000 to 6,000 employees. 

Similarly, the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration recently reported that in its 
second annual offering of stock to its 
employees, 46,766 stock 
were applied for by 22,400 of its em- 
ployees. Last year 19,922 employees 
applied for stock. 


shares of 


How much of this tremendous stock 
interest remains in the hands of these 
workmen and their families is diffi- 
cult to determine, but it is beyond ar- 
gument, I believe, that a large per- 
centage of it is permanently retained 
in their possession. 

If the saving instinct of the working 
people of the country is maintained 
and extended, we are rapidly proceed- 
ing to an era where our wealth will 
be represented not by the autocracy of 
a few, but in large measure by the 
smaller amounts of a great number. 
And I think we will all concede that 
this latter situation is one that prom- 
ises greater security and permanence 
to the nation 


Making Foremen Managers 

In the preceding discussion stress 
has been laid on the necessity of the 
educating of work people along the 
line of economics and the importance 
of their having ownership of capital. 
Bevond these, however, if we are te 
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get ahead as an industrial nation, we 
must continue to be efficient. Indeed, 
it would seem, that with increasing 
competition from the rest of the 
world, we must become more efficient. 

Much has been done in the past ten 
or fifteen years in connection with the 
production problems of industry. 
This work has been, however, in my 
opinion, primarily along the lines of 
improving manufacturing methods 
and has led to a super-development, 
so to speak, of what might be termed 
staff 


our organizations. Thus, we 
have seen’ established for the first 
time in our organization, Employ- 


ment, Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Production, Efficiency, Produc- 
tion Methods, Scheduling, Standardi- 
zation, Simplification, Cost Investi- 
gating, and Time Study Departments, 
and a number of others, depending 
principally upon the size of the es- 
tablishment and the extent of staff 
elaboration desired. 

In this development of the staff we 
have not kept pace in the line, that is, 
the group including those in active 
charge of production, superintendents, 
department heads, and foremen. I 
think the next logical step in the 
improvement and increasing of effi- 
ciency in our operations should be in 
this field. 

After all, the final result in the so- 
lution of our principal problems in 
manufacturing lies in the hands of 
the foreman. It is up to him to see 
that his men are contented and, there- 
fore, the fundamental responsibility 
of maintaining good relations between 
management and men is his. In con- 
nection with developing quality of 
product, it is the foreman’s attitude 
and application to the problem that 
makes for the proper viewpoint of the 
workman. The cost of output, as far 
as direct labor is concerned, is pri- 
marily under the foreman’s super- 
vision, and to the extent that he makes 
the most efficient use of machinery 
and tools and increases output, so 
also, is a great portion of the over- 
head attributable to him. Further- 
more, in the keeping of production 
schedules much depends upon the 
foreman in the planning of his work, 
in his selection of workmen and in in- 
fusing the proper spirit in them. 

The foreman is, therefore, in our 
present scheme of industrial manage- 
ment, of the most vital consequence. 
Have we done as much as possible in 
educating the foreman thoroughly as 
to his place in management? I think 
in entirely too many concerns, the 
foreman is nothing but a ‘ 
Overhead to him is a vague, indefi- 
nite thing that associated with 
clerks and main office expenses. His 
idea of reducing overhead is to dis- 
charge the clerks in the main office, 
and possibly the officials. 

In an effort to meet what I con- 
sider a serious need in this field, we 
instituted a new departure in the 
handling of foremen at the Loom 
Works in the past two years. 

We have impressed upon the fore- 
men that in a large plant they are the 
“hittle managers’—and that if each 
foreman makes his portion of the 


‘gang boss.”’ 


is 
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business successful, then must the 
business as a whole be successful. 
To the end of making this applica- 
tion as concrete as possible, we have 
figured out for each one his portion 
of the business, so to speak. Based 
on floor space occupied, we pro-rate 
to each foreman the value of plant, 
machinery, tools and equipment, and 
this with the direct labor and shop 
overhead, makes up their year’s busi- 
ness. Thus, we bring to each one a 
definite conception of the financial 
responsibility that is in his keeping as 
a foreman. It is surprising what a 
different appreciation a foreman has 
of his job when he knows the money 
value represented by it. We have a 


large number of foremen whose 
annual business volume, figured as 
just described, runs from $100,000 


upwards per year. 
This method of financially rating 
each job naturaliy gives an unusually 


favorable opportunity for educating 


Cotton Mill Costs 
By William 


HE working up of this paper 
touching on a subject which |, at 
least, have never seen treated before 
has proved very interesting to me and 
I hope it may prove equally so to you. 
More of information was uncovered 
than could be used in a paper of this 
kind. I realize that carrying in the 
mind a lot of spoken figures is very 
difficult, so perhaps a reading of the 
printed paper which will be published 
through the kindness of several of the 
textile papers may be worth while if 
you are sufficiently interested. 
The speaker indebted 
Arthur N. Sheldon of 
who kindly loaned him note 
books which had been made up by his 
father, Mr. F. P. Sheldon, whom 
many of you will recall with pleasant 
memories. 


to Mr. 


Prov idence 


is 


some 


The speaker also drew on 
several old publications, principally 
called “Mechanical Principia,” 
written by Charles E. Leonard and 
published in 1848, and another called 
the “American Cotton Spinner,” 
written by Robert H. Baird and pub- 
lished in 1869. 

In Mr. Baird’s book the introduc 
tion contains statements which 
seem almost as though they had been 
written yesterday, particularly as ap 
plying to conditions in 1925. For 
instance it states, “Our factories gen 
erally, and cotton manufacturers par- 
ticularly, are at present much affected 
by the importation of foreign goods; 
said to be caused chiefly by too low a 
tariff on those importations”; again, 
“The question, therefore, is whether 
capital pays a higher rate of interest 
when invested in the production of 
raw cotton, than it does in the manu 
facture of cotton 
to be, at present, 
profitable commodity.” 
comparative idleness of 
factories no doubt, a 
prospect ;” again, “What is the cause? 
One says a higher tariff is wanted; 
another says it is owing to the 


one 


some 


goods: raw cotton 
the most 
Again, “The 


our 


seems 


cotton 


is, 


1 


high 
price of cotton; and a few among the 


lamentable 


the foreman as to the problems of 


business management, including a 
knowledge of costs and simple cost 
finding, overhead, labor turnover, 


the importance of quality, the using 
of equipment and the planning of op- 
erating schedules so as to give the 
maximum of efficient service and the 
best costs. 

Our results over the past two or 
three years have been very gratifying. 

One of the most hopeful signs of 
the times is the constantly growing 
conviction on the part of both em- 
ployer and employee that the interests 
of both are identical. It would seem 
that the time was at hand when em- 
ployers can exercise a tremendous in- 
fluence in safeguarding and promot- 
ing the growth of industry and, in- 
deed, of the country itself. 

We should not neglect this oppor- 
tunity, lest we receive the condemna- 
tion of the ages in that, like Nero, 
while Rome burned we fiddled. 


in 1850 and Today 


S. Pepperell 


great many say it is owing to manu 
facturing too many coarse goods,” 


and, continuing, “There is every rea- 
son to believe that the supply has been 
greater than the demand ;” continuing, 
“The merchants always like to sell 
cheap; they care not for the manu 
interest ; them 
continuing, 


facturer’s only give 
sell :”” 
once lowered to a 
some time, it 
to elevate them 
above it, however, great the necessity 
continuing, 
manufactured 
cheaper in the South, how can it be 
that our Northern manu 
can long keep the field 
them,” continuing, “There is 
into the 
finer fabrics, give 


cheap 
“When 
fixed 
almost 


goods to 
prices are 
standard 

impossible 


for is 


may be for doing so;” 


“Coarse goods can be 
expected 
facturers 
against 
one remedy, that is, 
manufacture of 
your cotton more labor, employ more 
skill 


chinery. 


to 


9 
go 


fine 
If you do not take our ad 


and spend more for ma 
vice there is a brave chance for you 
to lose all your machinery, factories 
and all.” 
Costs of Building 

In 1848 a 10,000 spindle weaving 
mill to with 
spindles for warp and mule spindles 
for filling, all brick 
struction, 300 ft. long, 56 ft. wide and 


make 25s yarn frame 


and wood con- 


three stories high was estimated to 
cost 77¢c a sq. ft. The cost today 
would be about $3 a sq. ft. The con- 


struction of the foregoing mill would 
as tollows 

Height of ceilings 
first story 12 ft. 


have been 


in the clear on 


Height of ceilings in the clear on 
second story I1 ft. 

Height of ceilings in the clear on 
third story Io ft 

Thicknesses of brick walls first 20 
in 

Thicknesses of brick walls second 
16 in. 


Thicknesses of brick walls third 12 
in. 
Large girders were placed 7 to 8% 


ft. apart. Floors were laid with two 
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1% in. planks and one 3 in. plank. 
Windows were 7 to 8% ft. apart and 
generally contained 24 lights of glass, 
8 in. by Io in. each; roof generally 

with tin; stair-case or 
trance in a stair-well projecting be 
yond the factory walls usually 16 ft 
by 18 ft. Bricks were figured at $4.50 
per thousand delivered on mill site 
Now bricks are $24 per thousand. I 
have not been able to find any costs 
for lumber as of 1848. 


covered en- 


Costs of Machinery 
The following is a schedule of the 
machinery for the foregoing mill: 
1 willower 


4 pickers (2 beaters) 





William S. Pepperell, treasurer, Warren 
(R. 1.) Mtg. Co. and secretary, 8. N. E. T. 
club. 


” 


single cards (30 7) 
railway heads 

drawing frames (3 heads each ) 
Loo speed r spindles 


{OO 


10,000 


fine roving spindles 
spinning spindles (part frame 
and part mule spinning) 
280 spooler spindles 
6 warpers 
ro dressers 
280 looms 
Chis 


loom. 


figures out spindles per 


This cost $9 per spindle for 


30 
the machinery alone 

It is found that on the foregoing 
building it took 5 sq. ft. of floor space 
for spindle, the cost per 
the was $3.85, 
a total cost per spindle for 
buildings and machinery 
rhe total cost today for 
buildings and machinery of a weav- 


every 


SO 


spindle of building 
making 
the mill 


$12.85. 


ing mill with Draper looms would be 


about $50 to $55 per spindle. Neither 
figure contains any costs for mill vil- 
lage or tenements. The cost for 


machinery alone today would be about 
$27 per spindle. 

In 1875 
built in New Bedford and cost $14.44 
per spindle for everything, of which 
$8.44 per 
alone Irom the foregoing it is seen 
the ot and ot 
machinery increased in 
ion and both are today 


a 50,000 spindle mill was 


spindle was for machinery 


cost building the cost 


has about 
equal proport 
a little 


were 7> years ago. 


over four times what they 


/ 
\ comparison of the prices for the 
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machines is interesting, 


individual 
but cannot be exactly paralleled in all 
s our methods of manufacture 


Cases a 
have changed considerably. ‘the fore- 


going machinery costs are about as 


follows 
1845 Present Cost (about 

Willower $75 00 
Picker (two beaters) 400 00 $1100 00 
30” cards 200 00 40” Rev. flat card.. 1000 00 
Railway heads 200 00 
Drawing frames, per Drawing frame, 6 

head 87 00 del. (per head 95 00 
Speeder spindles per 

spindle 12 60 =10x5 Slubber, 84 sp 17 00 
Fine roving frames, 

per spindle 10 00 7x3}, 108 spindles 10 25 
Ring spinning 

frames, perspind. 3 75 Spinning frames 5 00 
Mule spinning Mule spinning 

frames, perspind. 2 00 frames ; 6 00 
Spoolers, per spind 4 00 Spoolers, per spind 4 50 
Warping mills..... 100 00 Warpers 450 00 


Dressing machines 

with section beams 350 00 Slashers 7’ and 5’ 

Looms (36") ; 50 00 Looms (automatic) 
$275 to $300 


2700 00 


Costs of Manufacturing 

The costs of making cloths or yarn 
are made up from the combined costs 
of three elements: the raw material, 
labor and over-head. 

The records are available on raw 
material and labor to a considerable 
extent, but are rather 
over-head, yet we have been able to 
get some over-head figures. 

In 1847 to 1848 middling upland 
cotton was about 6c a lb.; at present 
moment comparable cotton is almost 
26c a Ib. 

In 1848 in the whole country there 
were 122,000 people employed in cot- 
ton manufacturing whose total wages 


obscure on 


were $27,000,000, which equals $221 a 
e = 
person, or about $4.25 a 
week each. According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s report 


year per 


for January the average weekly earn 
ings of northern cotton mill workers 
were $20.01 So, while the cost of 
building and machinery has gone up 
about four 


times, wages are now 


about five times what they were 75 


years ago 


The regular hours ot labor in 1848 
were 12 hours a day, six days a week, 
or 72 hours a week; now we run from 
48 hours in Massachusetts to 55 to 60 
hours in the South, with Saturday a 
The follow- 


rough com 


half holiday universally. 
ing figures represent a 


parison of wages 75 years ago and 
now, all figures being taken from the 


figures of the mill previously quoted: 


Comparative Wages Per Week 


1M48 1925 } Mass. 
Picker tenders a ’ $19 50 
Card strippers R100 * 21 50 
Drawing frame tenders 2700 " (female yi5 00 
Slubber ten Jer 2049 23 50 
Speeder tender 2 Ow female) 19 50 
Frame pinners > 50 female IS 50 
Mule spinners 2 50 4 00 
Spinning frame doff 2 Oo 19 50 
Spooler tenders ? OE female) 17 00 
Warper tenders 2 50 2 (female) 1850 
Dresser tenders 7 OO 
Comparable now to slasher tenders 27 00 
Weavers 2 50 
lt lifficult to make a good 
parison here becau f the diff 
iber of loon \ } 
weaver according to the ¢ 
inces and the characte 
1 ‘ weave, etc , | 
sures might be t 
$3 $30 00 
1 week and up 
wards 
Drawing-in hands 2 00 (female) 20 00 
But we now have warp ty 
nachine tenders, males, wt 


earn $25 


i m hxers we would not find 
ted in 1848, but they now 
earn about $30 
( tr 2 50 fema 14 50 
Overseers, of which there were 


for carding, spinning 
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and weaving, were paid $8 a week. 
greatly ac- 
cording to size of job, but is much in 
excess of this. There was one clerk 
who took care of the 10,000 spindle 
mill referred to and he was paid $6 
The man who had entire 
charge of the business, being superin- 
tendent, agent, manager and presum- 
ably treasurer, was paid the magnifi- 
cent sum in those days of $15 a week. 


The wage today varies 


a week. 


Production and Cost 

The standard Fall River rate for 
28 in., print cloth, 60 x 64 was 15c for 
a 35 yd. cut in 1850. It may now be 
considered to be 45.67c for a 47% yd. 
cut. This would be about 3334c for 
a 35 yd. cut. 

Weavers ran two and three looms 
each, two on the coarser and three on 
the finer yarns. Stop motions on the 
looms and automatic looms were, of 
course, unknown. Now they run 20 
to 40 looms and more. 

No figures are available to show the 
exact size of the other jobs in the 


mill. However, we have found some 
costs for making yarns and_ cloth 
which take in the over-head which 


The over- 
head was bunched so that we cannot 
show how it was split up. The loss 
from waste was taken into considera- 
tion in those Gays as it is now and the 
gain from the sale of waste was con- 
sidered to offset the cost of power 
and commission, and on this account 
the two latter 


may be of interest to you. 


items, as well as the 


gain from the sale of waste, were 
eliminated from their cost figures. 

In spite of the greatly increased 
cost of building and equipping mills 
and the increased cost of labor, ac- 
manufacturing have 
not gone up in the same proportion 
much more efficient machin 


ery has been adopted which has re- 


tually costs of 


because 


sulted in increased production and 


less waste, and even with the shorter 
working hours actual costs have gone 
up only about twice what they were 


75 vears ago. For instance, 12's warp 


yarn then cost 3'6c a Ib., not counting 
cotton in any of the figures; now it 
7c to Sc a lb. : 40's 


warp then cost 13¢ a lb., and it now 


would cost about 


to 20c a lb., or more. 


costs 17C 

\ 30 in. prece ot cloth counting 42 
x 40, made from 14's yarn both ways, 
then cost 8'4c a 


{ Ib.; now it would 


cost about 12¢. 


\ piece ot cloth 36 in.,, 70 xX So, 


made from 40's yarn both ways, then 


cost about 24%c a lb.; it now costs 


about 33 or 35¢ a Ib 
Coml 


1550. 


vcd yarns were unknown in 


Present dav costs vary a good deal 
in various parts of the country ac 


cording to local conditions and are 
much less in the South than in the 


North hr 


. \ 
present day costs are those of north- 


foregoing figures oat 
ern mills and should only be consid 
ered as approximate. 

\s attecting 
figures may prove interesting: An 
inspection of the 


the following 


costs 
payrolls in 1850 
compared to the present shows that 
about three times as many hands were 
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employed then as there would be now 
for the same kind of work as an 
average through the mill. 

A comparison of the cost from the 
same mill on the foregoing yarn made 
with steam power compared to water 
power shows they would have added 
half a cent a lb. for steam power; 
coal at that time was $3.50 per ton. 

Previous to 1806 a cotton mill 
seldom had more than 1,000 spindles. 
In 1838 in Lowell there were 28 fac- 
tories containing a little over 150,000 
spindles ; that is, they averaged almost 
5400 spindles each. In 1850 three of 
these factories had been enlarged to 
a little over 17,000 spindles each. As 
the factories increased in size greater 
economies were effected. 

Cost of power is interesting. In 
1850 water power was usually figured 
at about $8 to $10 a horse power. 
We have no good figures for steam 
power, and, of course, electric power 
was unknown. Now we would figure 
steam power or electric power at 
about $50 a horse power; this price 
being, by the way, about twice what 
it was before the war. Speeds were 
very much less in 1850. 

On a ring spinning frame on 28's 
warp yarn they figured to get .g1 Ibs. 
a week of 72 hours; now we would 
get 1.20 lbs. a week of 48 hours; it 
we ran 72 hours we would get 1.80 Ibs. 
Spindle speed about 5000 rev. per 
minute then, gooo to 10,000 now. 

On 36’s mule yarn they got .67 Ibs. 
a week of 72 hours; now we would 
get .93 Ibs. a week of 48 hours and 
1.40 lbs. if we ran 72 hours. Mules 
ran 234 stretches a minute; now they 
run 5. Thirty-six inch looms then 
ran 112 picks a minute; now we 
would run 170 picks a minute or more. 

Card drafts ran from 40 to 8o; 
now they run from about 130 to 140; 
product, 175 lbs. a week then in 72 
hrs., now three or more times that in 
48 hrs. 

\ cloth made out of 25’s yarn both 
ways had the warp twist 4% times the 
square root of the yarn number and 
the filling twist 3'% times. Another 
cloth made out of 36’s both ways had 
the warp twist 4'% times square root 
and the filling twist 4 times. Our 
standards today would be about 314 
times for the filling and 41% times for 
the warp. 

In 1850 better grades and longer 
Staples of cotton were used for given 
yarn numbers as a rule than are used 
today. 


Improved machinery and 


methods now allow us to use lower 
grade cottons and shorter staples. The 
high prices that have ruled for cotton 
since the war and the scarcity of the 
higher erades have forced the mills 
in this direction. 


Power Plant and Lighting 


In the course of development of 
power machinery it is interesting to 
compare the trim and compact steam 
turbine with its electric generator of 
today with a Corliss engine of walk- 
ing beam type that was in the Wam- 
sutta Mill in New Bedford in 1875. 
There were two of these engines, 900 


im. P. 


each; walking beams were 25 
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ft. long and weighed 11 tons each. 
The line shaft was driven by gears 
instead of belt and the big gear on 
the engine was 30 ft. in diameter with 
a 24 in. face, weighed 45 tons and 
made 30 revolutions a minute. The 
engine had 44” x 10’ cylinders, ran 
at 40 Ibs. pressure and required 435 
tons of masonry in its foundation. 

In developing the lighting of mills 
artificially we have little information 
excepting when kerosene lamps began 
to be used which were later replaced 
by gas lights and now by electric 
lights. One large New Bedford mill 
put in its own gas plant and made 
gas at a figured cost of $1.60 per 
thousand feet; burners took 1% ft. 
an hour. One gas light was placed 
to a pair of looms; four to a section 
of cards; two to a pair of speeders; 
six to a pair of mules; two to a 
spinning frame; two to a spooler; one 
to a warper. 


Comparative Cloth Prices 

It has been difficult to get a good 
comparison of selling prices of goods, 
as the cloths in demand today are in 
most cases made from different yarn 
than in the early days. In 1816 a 
three yard sheeting made from 14's 
yarn by the Boston Mfg. Co. sold for 
30c a yd.; this price would be much 
in excess of what a similar cloth 
would be sold for today. In 1849 
stout brown sheetings made by a 
Lowell mill 37 in. wide, 44 x 44, 3.00 
vard weight, made from 14’s yarn, 
sold for 6c a yd.; the same cloth is 
obtainable in New York market today 
for about 13¥%c, and cotton today is 
about 26c compared to 6c then. An- 
other standard count sheeting today 
costs about 1334c and in 1850 it sold 
for a little under 8c. These are grey 
goods prices at the mill, not retail 
finished prices. We have no good 
line on them, but we know they have 
advanced a great deal more relatively. 


Production Cost Rise 

In bringing this study of costs to a 
close we would again call your atten- 
tion to the fact that, while costs of 
building, equipment and wages have 
increased four to five times 
1850, actual costs of manufacturing 
cloth and yarn have increased only 
1'2 to 2 times owing to improvement 
in methods and in machinery and in 
efficiency. 


since 


Faced now as we are with 
high priced material and high priced 
labor, burdensome taxes, heavy im- 
portations, etc., we should strive to 
keep manufacturing costs down in the 
future by still further progress along 
the lines of improvement 
and efficiency. 


invention, 


Cotton Movement 
C.—The cotton 
\ugust I to March 
by the Department of 
\griculture is as follows: 


WasHInGton, ID, 
movement from 
20 as reported 


l > 








Bales 

Port + 8.2 " 
Po s ks 39,724 
Interio evel] i 
Interior } S93 
Into sight 272, 537 
Northern t k 1,534, 878 
Southern = spinners takings 3, 241, 62¢ 
World's visible supply 

Americal ottor @38 34 
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F. & H. Fall Lines Open 


Plumage Colors and New Coatings 
and Dress Goods Shown 

The new fall, 1925, lines of the 
Forstmann & MHuffmann Co., was 
shown at the New York offices of the 
selling agent, the Julius Forstmann 
Corp. last Monday. 

The introduction of distinctly new 
types of fabrics for women’s dresses, 
suitings and coatings, and a new color 
range which has for its inspiration 
the plumage.of birds, were the out- 
standing features. Only a few of the 
popular worsteds and cashmere mate- 
rials are continued from last spring 
and fall. 


The company has further developed 
and improved the tightly woven, 
closely shorn materials that were a 
feature of the Forstmann line for the 
last two seasons. While the tightly 
woven construction is retained for the 
coming season in both the cashmere 
and wool fabrics for dresses, suitings 
and coatings, the general develop- 
ment, as well as the finish and color 
treatment are decidedly different and 
new. Instead of a dull and suede- 
like finish, all of them carry a uni- 
formly lustrous bloom, which with 
their suggestion of a delicately 
brushed nap, give the new materials 
the depth of color and touch of a 
fine silk velvet. 

In presenting the line the company 
emphasizes the fact that contrary to 
rumors in the trade, it has not re- 
turned to bolivia or pile fabrics such 
as Marvella or Gerona in any sense of 
the word. On the contrary, it points 
out, it has evolved entirely new coat- 
ing fabrics which are fundamentally 
different in the raw materials used as 
well as in the spinning, weaving and 
finishing, and which the manufac- 
turers regard as superior to the deep 
pile fabrics. It is the belief of the 
Forstmann & Huffmann Co. that the 
deep pile with its marked 
plush-like surface and very high 
sheen, does not meet the needs of the 
present style in women’s garments, 
which demands supple, closely woven 
materials of an exceptional softness 
in both bloom and touch. 


fabric, 


The difference in weight between 
fabrics for suitings and 
more accentuated for fall 
than in previous seasons. Suitings in 
the proper weights have been de- 
signed particularly to meet the re- 
quirements for the three piece en- 
semble costume. In the dress mate- 
rials, in addition to the regular dress 
numbers, there is a 


coatings, 
dresses is 


group of new 
qualities of extreme lightweight which 
are intended for use in ensemble suits 
and in similar and contrasting shades 
with the new suitings. 
they replace silks. 
of sufficient weight to insure a really 
warm winter garment. 


In a measure 
The coatings are 


Garment manufacturers who have 
recently had an advance showing of 
the line, declare that the fabrics re- 
flect the present tendencies in women’s 
fashions toward lessening of severity 


(Continued on page 169) 
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A.S.M.E. Textile Division at Lowell 





Visits Saco-Lowell Machine Shops, Locks and Canals, and Lowell 
Textile School—Interesting Papers Presented 


N Monday, Mar. 30, the Textile 

Division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, together 
with the Boston Local Section of that 
body, enjoyed a visit to Lowell, 
Mass., where tours of inspection were 
conducted through the Saco-Lowell 
Machine Shops, the gatehouses of the 
Locks and Canals, and the Lowell 
Textile School. Supper was served 
in the restaurant of the school, and a 
part of the evening was devoted to a 
meeting held in the school audito- 
rium, where several interesting papers 
were presented. James A. Campbell 
of the Rockland Finishing Co., 
Garnerville, N. Y., vice-chairman of 
the Textile Division, presided at the 
meeting. 

Saco-Lowell Tour 

The tour of the Saco-Lowell Shops 
was conducted through the courtesy 
of Edward B. Feaster, agent of the 
Lowell Shop, and of John K. Whit- 
tier, agent of the Kitson Shop. The 
members first assembled at the Lowell 
Shop shortly after I o’clock, and 
were greeted by Robert E. Naum- 
berg, head of the patent and research 
department of the company, who, to- 
gether with Stephen E. Smith of the 
Lowell Textile School, acted as a 
committee in charge of the events. A 
welcome was also extended by E. B. 
Feaster. 

The were first shown a 
number of the machines in operation. 
Of particular interest were the high 
speed warper and the high speed 
twister, which have been recently de- 
veloped. Various cotton, worsted and 
silk machines were shown. 
Among the features of interest on 
the tour were the welding operations, 
the forge plant, the foundry, the 
weaver’s knotter, and the various op- 
erations of making and assembling 
the parts of well-known machines. 

Tour Locks and Canals 

Following the visit to the 
the members were conducted in au- 
tomobiles on a tour of the Locks and 
Canals. For this part of the pro 
gram the society was indebted to Ar- 
thur T. Safford, engineer of the Pro- 
prietors of the Locks and Canals on 
the Merrimack River at Lowell, and 
At the office of th¢ 


visitors 


also 


shops, 


his assistants. 


company, the visitors were shown 
many original models of hydraulic 
machines which have become world- 


various old ma- 
chinery relics which have seen rec- 


known, and also 
visit 
made to the head-gate of the Paw- 
tucket Canal, where “Francis Folly,” 


ord periods of service. A Was 


a heavy gate for protecting the city 
from freshets, was pointed out. <A 
visit was also made to the gatehouse 
at the Pawtucket Dam. The time of 
the visit was particularly favorable, 
due to the unusually high water. 

The members next assembled at 
the Lowell Textile School, where 
dinner was served in the school res 


taurant. Following a general after 


dinner chat, the meeting was called 
to order in the school auditorium by 
James A. Campbell. Charles H. 
Eames, president of the school, made 
an address of welcome. 
short visit 


Since such a 
afforded but a fleeting 
glance of Lowell, Mr. Eames detailed 
some of the interesting facts about 
the city. He traced its development 
from the early times when the Indian 
chief Wannalancit governed the neck 
of land between the Concord and 
Merrimack rivers, to the time when 
the city was recognized as one of the 
great manufacturing centers of New 
England. The first mill was a grist 
mill built by John Barnum, close to 
the site of the present textile school. 
He built a wing dam by the side of 
the rapids to obtain his power. 
The Textile School 

The speaker then traced the effect 
of the industrial revolution on Low- 
ell. He. pointed out the enormous 
contributions Lowell has made to the 


development of textile machinery. 
The Saco-Lowell Shops, he said, 
were founded by the Locks and 


Canals, since the latter company was 
necessarily the first concern to re- 
quire machinery. Mr. then 
described the development of tech- 
nical beginning with the 
Rensselaer institution and continuing 
down to such 
Textile School. 
said, 


Eames 
sche ls, 


Lowell 
Applied science, he 
originally looked down 
upon, but this idea has been entirely 
outgrown. 


schools as the 
was 


The textile school repre- 
sents the union of industry with en- 
gineers, and in time it will 
favorable effect upon textile manu- 
facturing. As for the future, he said, 
there will be an influx of trained men 
to the industry, which will lead to 
open-mindedness and broad, scientific 
thought. 

Milton Hindle, a student member 
of Lowell Textile School and chair- 
man of the student branch of the 
A> &: ME... spoke briefly of the his- 
tory of the engineering society at the 
school and announced that at present 
there are 35 members of the society 


show a 


He said that the purpose of the stu- 
dent branch inter- 
est in engineering among the students, 


was to stimulate 
to acquaint them with the important 
problems ot the day, and to increase 


their store of information by visits 


+ 


to manufacturing plants and by lec- 
tures from prominent engineers. Co- 
operation with the main body of the 
A. S. M. E. is earnestly desired and 
it is hoped that members will visit 
the school and address the society 
“Today's Opportunity” 
Oo uF. 


of the 


Greenwood, superintendent 


Saco-Lowell Shops, was the 


next speaker. His subject was ‘“To- 


day’s Opportunity.” He stressed par- 


ticularly the importance of compar! 


sons. A man who possessed a couple 


of hundred dollars was once consid 


ered wealthy. It is now necessary to 


possess several million dollars to be 
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considered in this light. We 


business 


must 
depressions 
with the depressions in other indus- 


compare our 


tries, our industries with our nation, 
and our nation with other nations. 
Mr. Greenwood reviewed the national 
debt and emphasized the necessity of 
trading with foreign countries. By 
comparing our conditions of living 
and employment with conditions in 
other countries, we will find that we 
are much the better off. 

\We do not appreciate the compara- 


tive benefits our industries receive, 
said Mr. Greenwood, until we con- 
sider other countries. In Mexico, 
for example, a committee sometimes 


calls on a manufacturer two or three 
times a day with demands which 
would be considered preposterous in 
the United States. The demand 
might even be that the owner must 
not enter his own mill. 
ment 


The govern- 
forces the mill to run continu- 
ally whether there is business or not. 
During the administration of Obre 
gon, a little red flag hung on a house 
meant that no taxes need be paid by 
the owner—a typical example of th: 
arbitrariness of the government. The 
speaker called attention to conditions 
in Germany, Russia and Japan. We 
cannot expect perfection, he said, 
when other countries are so poorly 
off. 
Prepare for Prosperity 

( onsiderable was laid 
upon the necessity of preparing for 
prosperity in times of 
Manufacturers 


emphasis 


depression. 
ready to 
Many 
their 
facilities in periods of poor business. 
example. When 
Tiffany found business low, he opened 
two new John J. 
war 


must be 
with the tide, he 
successful men 


move said. 


have increased 
Carnegie is an 


\stor ex 


depression 


stores. 
panded during a 


Marshall Field is another example. 
It is important to keep equipment 
fresh and up-to-date. Mills which 


have improved their machinery are 
running today, while many of their 
closed. We cannot 
afford to run worn down machinery 


in poor 


neighbors are 


times. Mexico appreciates 
the fact that worn machinery is not an 
government and 1s 


lifting the tax on 


advantage to the 
now considering 
altogether and_ in- 
creasing the tax on old 


new machinery 
machinery 
unbearably. The speaker mentioned 


the ever-increasing need for higher 
efficiency, and better human relations 
within a plant. We are in a 


where no one is 


race 
ruled out, he said. 


When we want to ride on a fast ex- 


press, we get on before the express 
starts. It should be the same with 
the movement of business. We must 
be prepared for the start. 

Talk by S. E. Smith 


Stephen E. Smith, head of the Cot 
ton Department of the Lowell Textile 


school was the final speaker His 
subject was “Studies in Print Cloth 
Manufacture.” He began his dis- 


cussion by an research. 


Students at the 


appeal for 


textile school. he 


said, are taught not to accept old 


ideas, but to study development and 


strive for improvement. For this 
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reason, students in the engineering 
course are assigned some new indi- 
vidual 


problem to investigate and 


work on. Two of the members of 
the last graduating class were given 
the task of seeking for existing stand 
ards in cotton manufacturing. It was 
some standards must 
have been unconsciously established by 
natural Print cloth was be- 
lieved by Mr. Smith to be one of the 
likely to be 
therefore this 

chosen for the 


believed that 
causes. 


standard- 
fabric was 
The 


production of the warp yarn was the 


fabrics most 
ized, and 


investigation. 


particular part of the manufacturing 
to be studied. A questionnaire was 
a number of print cloth 
The questions asked included: 
What grade and staple do you use? 
What is your weight of card sliver? 
What is the 


The mills were also requested to send 


sent out to 
mills. 


hank of your roving? 


ten bobbins of their yarn. 


Interesting Results 


On each bobbin received, the stu 


dents made ten skein tests and ten 
single thread 
skein test and the 
thread test 


fore, 100 


tests. The average 


average singel 


each represented, there 
The num- 


ber of the yarn was carefully cetet 


separate tests. 


mined, and also the percentage varia 
tion in size, the percentage variation 
in skein strength, the twists per inch, 


‘| he 


were deter- 


ind the skein strength constants 
skein strength constants 
mined by multiplying the yarn num 
ber by the pounds breaking strength 
of the skein. The results of this in 


vestigation, as might be expected, 


proved very interesting It was 
shown that thx 


staple is very 


choice ot grade and 
standardized 
The yarn counts and thx 
inch also showed a remarkable simi 
lanty. The weight of the card sliver, 
however, showed very little standard 
ization, the 
grains, and the 


cl sely 


twists per 


lowest weight being 40 


highest 65 grains 


The hank roving was fairly uniform 
except in three instances, where th 


hank was low. In these three cases, 


single roving was probably used in 


spinning, and, strangely enough, tt 


was making the strongest varn. In 


each of the three cases, also, the card 
sliver was heavy ( 


rather 


omparisons of 


streneth showed wide varia 


tion and indicated that considerable 


tolerance must be allowed in this 


matter It was shown that an addi 
tional length of staple ot 1/16 in 
afforded an advantage ot 12% in 
strength Che average figures for all 


\\ eight Ol 


hank fin 


mills were as follows 


card sliver, 51 


roving, 


5-35; yarn number, 29.20; per cent 
Variation im size, 6.03; per cent var 
ation im skein strength, 15.06; twists 


per inch, 25.95; pounds skein strength 
thread test, 


1625; 


test, $5.05: grains single 
178.08; skein strength constant, 


average twist multiplier, 4.80 


PHOMASVILLE. GA The Thomasville 


Chamber of Commerce is planning an 
active campaign to secure new industries 
for their city and will advertise exten 


sively for that purpose 
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Government Loses Patent Appeal 





U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia Upholds 
Judge Morris’ Decision in Dye Case 


HE U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 

at Philadelphia, in an opinion 
handed down by Judge Victor B. 
Woolley, has affirmed the decision of 
Judge Hugh M. Morris, of the U. S. 
District Court of Delaware, who dis- 
missed the Government suit against 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., for the 
return of thousand German 
chemical and dye patents seized dur- 
ing the war by the Alien Property 
Custodian and later transferred to 
the Foundation for $250,000. It ap- 
pears to be generally believed that the 
Government will carry the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The suit has been 


several 


a long and in- 
Following the dismissal 
of the complaint by Judge Morris on 
Jan. 2, 1924, after prolonged hearings, 
arguments were heard before the U. S 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadel- 
phia, beginning Nov. 10, 1924, fol- 
lowing which the Court had the case 
under 


volved one. 


advisement for over four 
months, 

issues in the case con- 
authority of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office to trans- 
fer the patents at private sale. The 
Government claimed that such sale 
represented conspiracy by officials con- 
nected with the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office and that 


The main 
cerned the 


the transfer 
inadequate. The 
Foundation claimed in return that the 
transfer was conducted legally and 
that it was for the purpose of aid- 
ing the development of chemical re- 
search and production in this country. 
The decision of the Court of Appeals 
upholds this ratifies the 


price was entirely 


stand and 


retention of the 
Foundation. 

One of the important points brought 
out during the trial was the fact that, 
should the Government win the suit, 
the patents might find their way back 
to the hands of the original German 
owners. 


patents by the 


Abstracts from Opinion 


Significant abstracts from 
Woolley’s opinion follow: 

“We are of opinion that the sale was 
made by the custodian within the powers 
conferred upon him by the statute and is 
to that extent valid. It remains to be 
determined whether in making the sale 
the custedian validly exercised his 
powers.” ee 

“When Mr. Palmer made the contract 
of sale, Mr. Garvan was an officer of 
the United States, serving his Govern- 
ment without compensation, being one of 
that class generally known as ‘dollar-a- 
year men.’ He was not then an officer 
of The Chemical Foundation. When, 
later, he became alien property custodian 
and also president of The Chemical 
Foundation, there was present the 
element of two official positions, and in 
these positions it is true he carried out 
the contract previously made, but there 
was lacking the element of a direct or 
indirect interest on his part in the 
pecuniary profits or contracts of The 
Foundation, for he agreed to serve as 
its president without compensation and 
he has kept his agreement. He has not 
received from it any money for any pur- 
pose, even for his expenses. Moreover, 
the by-laws of the corporation provide 
that the president and vice-president shall 
serve without pay. Mr. Garvan, to- 
gether with Mr. McKay and Mr. Cor- 
hitt, while holding positions under the 
United States and at the same time act- 


Judge 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 





EXPORTS: 8 months 8 months 
M an ufac- Feb. Feb. ended ended 

tures of— 1925 1924 Feb. 1925 Feb. 1924 
Cotton ... $10,819,965 $9,982,220 $95,086,591 $84,578,484 
Wool ..... 419,795 525,119 3,529,970 5,836,170 
Silk 1,079,324 1,007,100 9,484,248 7,408,732 
Rayon 671,744 499,074 5,582,068  3.794,910 
Jute, flax, 

hemp, etc. 493,432 565.978 7,774,615 8,305,072 

Total ex- 

ports.. $13,484,260 $12,579,491 $121,457,492 $109,923,368 

IMPORTS: 
M a n ufac- 

tures of— 
Cotton 7,530,378 8,092,747 61,830,734 62,277,210 
Wool 4,778,910 4,168,905 38,601,198 36,732,323 
E> kc iecsek 2,716,612 2,930,157 25,581,729 29,363,340 
Rayon 1,121,463 449,477 5,237,741 5,928,376 
Jute, flax, 

hemp, etc. 13,938,632 10,095,715 88,555,990 74,507,512 

Total im- 

ports.. $30,091,995 $25, 


Excess 


of imports 
over ex- 
ports $16,607,735 $13, 





737,001 $219,807,392 $208,808,761 


157,510 $98,349,900 $98,885,393 
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ing as directors of The Foundation, were 
not holders of the stock of the corpora- 
tion other than shares placed in their 
names to qualify them as directors. 
Therefore, with respect to these three 
gentlemen there is wholly lacking the 
element of a direct or indirect pecuniary 
interest in the profits or contracts of 
The Foundation.” 


“Tf the question of the President's 
exercise of this war power through an- 
other were raised without precedent for 
its solution, we should not hesitate to 
affirm it, but now the solution of the 
question is made easier by decisions of 
the Supreme Court sustaining the dele- 
gation of powers and duties committed 
to the President by this act which are 
similar in their quasi-judicial and dis- 
cretionary character to the one in ques- 
tion.” 

“This brief discussion of patent values 
may throw some light on the very real 
difficulty of fixing prices that might have 
been paid for the German patents by 
American bidders if they had been of- 
fered at public sale. Difficult as the 
problem is, we are, nevertheless, of 
opinion that $250,000, if paid for the 
outright, unlimited and unconditional 
purchase of these patents by American 
citizens at a supposed public sale would 
be inadequate, and we base our conclu- 
sion on the royalties which were being 
paid and received for some of them in 
1919. But the $250,000 paid for the 
patents in the transaction in question was 
not paid for an unrestricted and un- 
conditional purchase. Therefore the 
true inquiry—and this is the third angle 
—is whether the price was adequate 
under the terms of the actual sale. Put 
in another way, assuming that the legal 
or equitable title was in the United 
States, and assuming of course that the 
United States had a right to full return 
for its property, was the price ade- 
quate? That depends upon how the 
patents were sold and what the United 
States got in return. By authority of 
the act, which means by authority of 
Congress, the patents were sold stripped 
of their characteristic of monopolies 
and sold on conditions that the United 
States should have free licenses under 
all of them and that its citizens should 
have non-exclusive licenses on equal 
terms. These, briefly, were the con- 
ditions. What did the United States 
receive ? It received the $250,000; 
it also received under the 
patents; and it obtained the creation 
of an industry which stands equipped, 
manned and maintained in full operation 
ready to be converted at once into a hne 
of national defense in the event of war. 
There is no evidence of the value of the 
licenses which the Government received. 
nor, very naturally, is there evidence of 
the value of the national defense in 
chemical warfare placed in the Govern 
ment’s hands. Yet, we surmise, these 
things have values, and, taken together, 
we believe they are greater than the 
value of the patents at the time of their 
sale. We are of opinion that the price 
paid in the circumstances was not inade- 
quate.” 

“The insistently 
pressed its charge of conspiracy through- 
out the proceedings in the trial court and 
here on appeal. We have therefore kept 
the subject constantly before us in our 
study of the case and in our delibera- 
tions. It will be enough to say that we 
have found no evidence that sustains 
either the charge of conspiracy first 
made against representatives of the in- 
dustry or the charge of conspiracy later 
made against officers and agents of the 
Government.” 


licenses 


Government — has 


Ww! 
at 
m: 
Re 
er 
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Plan Extensive Viscose Additions 





Expenditure of $7,000,000 Will Increase Capacity to 45,000,000 
Pounds of Rayon Per Year 


HE VISCOSE CO. has announced 

‘plans for extensive additions to its 
manufacturing facilities which will 
increase its productive capacity to 
45,000,000 Ibs. of rayon per year. This 
expansion will represent an expendi- 
ture of $7,000,000, of which $3,500,000 
will be spent at the company’s plant 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., and the re- 
mainder at the associate plant at 
Roanoke, Va. It is expected that op- 
erations in the additions will get under 
way by the end of the year. 

The announcement of these plans is 
regarded as extremely important by 
the trade and possibly is particularly 
significant at this time because once 
more rumors have started in circula- 
tion regarding the falling off of rayon 
demand. Certain dealers have re- 
ported less activity in calls for this 
fibre but manufacturers and in fact 
many dealers state that, instead of any 
abatement, the consumption is increas- 
ing steadily and rapidly. The Viscose 
program indicates confidence in the 
latter development. 

The work on the Marcus Hook ad- 
dition is scheduled to start imme- 
diately, The Ballinger Co. of Philadel- 
phia, having already begun the draw- 
ing of plans. The building at the 
Marcus Hook plant will cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 with the remaining 
$2,000,000 to be used for machinery 
and equipment. This building will be 
erected west of Hook Creek on the 
company's property on the south side 
of Post Road. The increase will give 
employment to an additional 1,000 
workers. The development at the as- 
sociate plant at Roanoke will be of 
similar character and is also to be 
started at once. 

The following official statement was 
made by S. A. Salvage, vice-president 
of The Viscose Co.; “The work on 
these extensions is to be speeded up 
as much as possible, and we expect 
to have production started to come 
through at the end of this vear. 
When these extensions are completed 
we will have a productive capacity of 


45,000,000 Ibs. of rayon per annum.” 


New Site Postponed 

The announcement of this expan- 
sion was not entirely unexpected as 
it was known that the company was 
investigating a new site for another 
plant to replace the Tacony site on 
which construction was not started. 
It had been reported that a southern 
location was being considered care- 
fully. It is understood that the de- 
cision te extend existing plants means 
the postponement of the selection of 
a new site and that this decision was 
reached because production from such 
increases can be realized more prompt- 
ly than from an entirely new plant. It 
is possible to utilize some of the ex- 
isting facilities at both Marcus Hook 
and Ranoke in connection with the 
new units. 

As has been stated previously in 
these columns, the plants at Marcus 


Hook, Pa., Lewistown, Pa., and 
Roanoke, Va., as at present laid out, 
represent a potential productive ca- 
pacity of 12,000,000 lbs. per year each. 
Last year the three plants produced 
approximately 28,000,000 lbs. of rayon 
and it was estimated that the 1925 pro- 
duction would be in the neighborhod 
of 31,250,000 Ibs. It has been found 
possible, however, to go over this es- 
timate and the three plants are now 
operating on an approximate total 
basis of 35,000,000 lbs. From present 
indications, it is probable that the 1925 
output will be upward of the latter 


figure. Construction work at the Lew- 
istown plant has been under way and 
this unit is rapidly approaching its 
full capacity. 

This latest Viscose development 
lends interest to a brief summary of 
the growth in production of the three 
plants during recent years as com- 
pared with the initial output of The 
Viscose Co. in 1911, the year when 
operations were started. TEXTILE 
Wor.Lp estimates this progress as 
follows: 


Ibs. 
DRE eed a copra 320,000 
PPE oscweusen wax 9,000,000 
EO ead chieacerennan 15,000,000 
BOs ceSecses ..-- 19,000,000 
er 27,500,000 
PORE ie keaen ses 28,000,000 
RO ata arora 35,000,000 (probable) 
WOES .ccctealecass 45,000,000 (probable) 


“King Cotton’—Mostly Raw 


LTHOUGH we announced our retirement from the puzzle market some tim: 
ago, we still have a number on hand awaiting examination. One of these 


caught our eye the other day—and here it is. 


of John F. 
try—the raw cotton end. 


Horizontal 


1. A grade we dream about but sel- 
dom see. 

11. China variety. 

12. Long staple (abb.). 

14. Nova Scotia (abb.). 

15. New England State (abb.) 

16. Point (abb.). 

17. Ruling. 

19. Identical. 

22. Perceive. 

23. Part of a loom. 

24. Iron (Chem. abb.). 

25. Where it is conveyed on the R. R 

26. Errors excepted (abb.). 

27. A color carrying a big discount. 

29. Middling Uplands (abb.) 

30. Southern Virginia (abb.) 

31. Where the lint is separated from 
the seed. 

32. Price valuation (abb.). 

33. Leave out. 

34. Tellurium (abb.) 


We liked it because W. G. McEwen, 


Whitney & Co., Boston, the composer, tackled one phase of the indus- 
And evidently he knows a lot about it—JACK CARD. 


35. What the ring traders make out 
when a trade is put through. 

37. Value (abb.). 

38. Poet. 

40. Part of the head. 

41. Fourteenth letter in the alphabet. 

42. Prefix meaning the beginning of 
an epoch. 

43. Official appeal (abb.). 

45. Wind direction. 

46. Large cotton growing State. 

50. Imported because of its fine-spin- 
ning qualities. 

Vertical 
1. Where the cotton is consumed. 
A drunkard’s babbling (abb.). 

3. What you hear on the Exchange 
when a Bureau Report comes out. 

4. What “3” becomes when the ex- 
citement abates. 

5. Not outside. 

6 North Texas (abb.). 

7. Georgia Shippers Cotton Exchange 


( abb. ) . 
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8. Adapt. 

9. One. 

10. What you have to figure when 
you quote “landed specified points.” 

13. He has to hustle to pay his way. 

16. Imported—Mostly to mix with 
wool. 

18. A pest of international reputation. 

20. Low grade Egyptian. 

21. What you become as the market 
goes against you. 

22. The basis on which most sales are 
made. 

27. Government Grade (abb.). 

28. Yellow Stained (abb.). 

33. What the big shippers are willing 
to sacrifice at the end of the season. 

36. Changes the density from “stan- 
dard” to “high.” 

38. The fruit of the plant. 

39, Entrance or exit. 

42. Also (poetical). 

44. Friend (French). 

46. All correct (abb.). 

47. American pews (abb.). 

48. Exclamation. 

49. Advertisement (abb.). 


New Mfrs. Club Opened 


Country Club and Golf Course at 
Philadelphia Completed 

The Manufacturers’ Country Club, 
located at Oreland, Pa., several miles 
from Philadelphia, was formally 
opened on April 1, with exercises be- 
ing held each day during the rest of 
the week. This club, while an entirely 
distinct organization, is affliated with 
the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia, well known to textile manu fac- 
turers in all sections of the country. 
John Fisler, who is president of the 
Manufacturers’ Club and one of the 
pioneer organizers of the Country 
Club, has also been elected president 
of this new club. 





A large measure 
of credit for the successful comple- 
tion of this undertaking is also due to 
the other officers, Wm. H. Folwell, of 
Folwell Bros. & Co., 
Wm. H. 
Pes 


Co., treasurer. 


vice-president ; 
Richardson, secretary, and 
Henderson, Henderson & 

Among those prominently identified 
with the textile trade who were ac- 
tive in forming the new club are 
Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons 
Co., Inc.; C. L. Gilliland, Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., and Walter D. Larzelere. 
In size, in location and in appointment 
the club-house has few equals while 
the golf course is one of the most 
attractive in this section. Due to the 
large number of textile factors inter- 
ested in this organization the club is 
expected to prove a popular place for 
the holding of textile gatherings, hav- 
ing already been tentatively selected 
for the fall outing of the National 
Association of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners. 

Karly in 1923 an option was obtained 
on a tract of 195 acres at Oreland 
and support of the project became so 
substantial that a contract for the 
club-house was placed in August. Soon 
after a charter was granted and work 
commenced both on the 
on the course which has been re- 
cently completed. Among _ those 
elected to the Board of Governors 
are John Fisler, Chas. J. Webb, Wm. 
H. Folwell and Wm. H. 


building and 


Richardson. 
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Worsted Hold 


Spinners — to 


Annual Meeting May 13 
Che National \ssociation of 

Worste Woolen Spinners. will 

hold its annual meeting and banquet 


Wednesday, May 13, at the Wal 


lorf-A Hotel, New York. Phe 
eeting ll take place in the atter 
noon followed by the banquet in the 
veninyg \ committee of the associa 
tion is hard at work developing the 
progran i this oceasion and it is 
sxpected that several unusual features 
vill be provided 


Pennsylvania Outerwear Manu- 
facturers Meet 


\fter a discussion at a luncheon 
f the Pennsvlvania Division of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Assi 
ciation at the Progress Club, Phila 
lelphia, March 27, it was decided to 
pomt mimittee to investigate 
the possiniities OF promotung the ex 
rt of knitted outerwear \lthoug! 
nothing crete has come Irom pre 
vious eltort in this direction, accord 
ng to President Sichel, he assured 
embers that this committee would 
he urge eo into every phase ot 
this question and deliver its report at 
future eeting Importing of raw 
materia inufacturing and re-ex 
porting the finished product without 
iment of duty was discussed but 
definite ruling on the question are 


uncertan Purner, 


ccording to a W. 


ecretar the foreign trade bureau 
f the Hadelphia Chamber of 
{ ommernrce vho spoke on export pos 
ibilities In a short resume of con 
ditions President Sichel expressed 


the belie decidedly larger demand 


for their products would be expert 
enced 1 ill 
Textile Institute Granted a 
Royal Charter 

The ‘Textile Institute, Manchester. 


Knelan which is the largest and 


most representative of the textile tech- 
nical societies of Great Britain, has 


been granted a roval charter of in 


corporation from the Privy Council 
by letter patent dated March 
VI ry grant gives the ot 
ganizati a prestige similar to 
that « the chartered British 


societie engineering, chemistry 


and the other sciences and arts The 
lextile Institute is representative of 
11 } 


all branches of the British textile in 
dustry and has 


many members in 
this and other foreign countries. John 
IXmsley, J.P., the present president of 


the institute, was directly responsible 
for obtaining the : 
| 


grant of a roval 
ormer presidents of the 
Vextile Institute include the following 
in their order of appointment: Lord 
Rotherham, Sir William E. B. Priest 
ley, Sir Wilham Mather, Sir Frank 
W arner. Sir A 


Colonel | k 


charter 


Herbert Dixon and 
\[cConnel. 


he new charter gives it power to 


Asso- 
ciate upon such persons as have the 
industrial 


conter the title of Fellow or 


necessary scientific and 
qualifications. 


Cornelius Wood Resigns as 
American Woolen Director 
Cornelius A. Wood, son of William 
\I. Wood, has resigned as director of 
the American Woolen Co. and also 
is director of the American Woolen 
Co. of New York and other sub 
idiaries. This action represents the 
entire severing of Mr. Wood's official 
He re 
ently resigned as vice-president and 


vas succeeded by Frank H. Carpen 


mnection with the company. 


ter, who has now been elected to the 
lirectorate of the American Woolen 
Co, to succeed Mr. Wood in that po 
tion also. In addition Mr. Carpen- 
ter becomes a member of the execu 
ive committee H. P. Binnev, of 
Brown Bros. & Co., bankers, succeeds 
\lr. Wood on the directorate of the 
\merican Woolen Co. of New York 
\o announcement has been made 


\Ir. Wood's business plans for the 


Mills to 


Georgia 


Brighton Establish 
Plant) in 
lhe plan ot the Brighton Mills, 
SAIC, N I. to establish a= sub 
idiary company for the erection of a 
plant at Shannon, Ga., was approved 
the stockholders of the company 
it a meeting held at Passaic on Tues 
It was stated by Wil 


Lyall, chairman of the board 


day atternoon 
ham L 
yt directors, that steps for the for 
mation of the new company would be 
taken at once and it is hoped that the 
southern mill will be ready for opera 
Che ma- 
Passaic plant of the 
company will be transferred to the 
South and the equipment 
from the Allwood plant, although the 


tion the first of next year. 
chinery in the 
some of 
latter unit, which is a twisting and 
weaving mill, will be continued in op 
eration in conjunction with the 
Georgia plant 


has an option on a 


The company 
site at Shannon, six miles north of 
Rome, Ga. The cost of the plant 
there will he $1,250,000. 

It has been known for some time 
that the company contemplated this 
move as the Passaic plant was an- 
nounced for sale and it was also 
stated that the company was investi- 
gating a southern location. 


* * * 


Buys Paper Made from Cotton 
Linters 

Cotton mill men of the South are 
manifesting much interest in the an- 
nouncement from Washington that 
the U. S. government has awarded 
a contract for 2,000,000 pounds of 


paper to be manufactured from cot- 
ton linters. The anonuncement prob- 
ably means a great deal to the agri- 
cultural and industrial South. The 
paper is to be manufactured by a 
southern company and will be com- 
posed entirely of a southern product. 
Paper made from cotton linter pulp, 
it is stated, is of an unusually high 
grade, especially suitable for records 
that are to be preserved for long peri- 
ods of years. Its price no doubt is 
a little higher than that of ordinary 
paper but there should be much de- 
mand for it among Government agen- 
cies and corporations who desire to 
keep their records indefinitely. 
* * * 
Navy Asks Bids on 
Huckaback Towels 
WasHINGTON, D. (¢ Bids for 
2,100 huckaback 
\pril 7 by 
the Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Navy Department. 


W hite 


dozen of white 


towels will be opened on 


* xk x 


Foreign Trade Convention in 
Seattle June 24-26 

The 12th annual National Foreign 
lrade Convention will be held = at 
Seattle, Wash., 
ing to an announcement by James A. 
l-arrell, chairman of the National For 
eign Trade Council. Delegations are 
coming from the Orient and from 
Group 


June 24-25-26, accord- 


other sections of the world. 
meetings will feature the convention 


e-*k 2» 


International Chamber of Com- 
merce Meets at Brussels June 21 

lhe third general conference of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
will be held at Brussels, Belgium be- 
ginning June 21. Business represen- 
tatives of 40 nations will gather to 
consider means of facilitating trade 
between countries and to further the 
adoption and simplification of com- 
mercial practices by which the inter- 
change of goods between nations is 
carried on. 

x * x 

Fall River Foresees More Cur- 
tailment 

Fatt River, Mass.—The lack of 
demand for the finished product of 
the Fall River cotton mills together 
with the continued strength shown by 
the cotton market is pretty certain to 
bring about heavy curtailment in the 
near future. Some of the mills have 
already shut down a number of their 
plain goods looms and all hope of 
early re-opening plants that have 
wholly idle for a long time 
abandoned. The Ark- 
Chace, Stafford and Sea- 
connet have not re-opened since the 
curtailment of over a year ago and 


been 
have been 
wright, 


the Troy has not run over three days 
per week. 


William M. Wood Sails for 
Vacation Abroad 


William M. Wood, former president 
of the American Woolen Co., sailed 
from New York on the Olympic Sat- 
urday of last week for an indefinite 
vacation abroad. The length of Mr. 
Wood’s stay is not known nor has his 
itinerary been announced but it is un- 
derstood he plans to visit several 
European countries. He is accom- 
panied by a party of friends whose 
names were not announced. Mr. 
Wood is reported to be considerably 
improved in health as a result of his 
winter in Florida. 


* 


* 


Leggin Cloth Bids Asked 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, 21st St., and Oregon Ave., has 
issued proposals requesting bids on 
approximately 38,900 yds. of leggin 
cloth, with a worsted warp and 
woolen filling, olive drab in color, 17.5 
to 18.5 oz., per linear yard, 72 to 74 
inches wide, and conforming with 
Quartermaster specifications No. 8-4 
dated June 30, 1920. Bids will be 
opened at the depot at 11 A. M., April 
3, 1925. 


. ah 


Sheeting and Denim Bids Asked 

A request for bids on 135,000 yds. 
of 54 inch unbleached sheeting has 
been issued by the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot, 21st St. & Oregon 
\ve., which are to be opened at the 
depot, at 11 A. M. April 15. The 
sheeting is to contorm in every re- 
spect to the requirements indicated in 
specifications No. 415-2-1301, dated 
June 25, 1919. Bids will also be 
opened at this time for supplying 
385,000 yds., blue denim, unshrunk, 
28 inch, 2.20 yds., per lb. which 
should conform with specifications 
No. 6-90 dated Dec. 12, 1924. De- 
liveries on both items are to be made 
at Philadelphia. 


x *’ * 


Change in Federal Trade Com- 
mission Procedure 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A sweeping 
change in the policy and the pro- 
cedure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was announced on Tuesday, 
Chairman Van Fleet and Commis- 
sioners Hunt and Humphrey, com- 
prising the Republican majority, hav- 
ing voted to enforce a more liberal 
attitude toward business. Commis- 
sioners Nugent and Thompson, Dem- 
ocratic members, dissented from the 
modified procedure that has been es- 
tablished. 

In the first instance, the Commis- 
sion no longer will entertain pro- 
ceedings of alleged unfair practices 
in which the public interest is not in- 
volved. No cases will be brought in 
the future in which the alleged injury 
is one to a competitor only that may 
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be adjudicated in the courts. Second, 
where resort to unfair trade practices 
affects the public interest, the Com- 
mission will seek by agreement with 
the offending party to terminate them, 
except where the public interest de- 
mands that a formal complaint should 
be issued. Third, before a formal 
complaint is issued against a party, 
he shall be given a hearing to show 
cause why the complaint should not 
be issued. 

Under the Commission’s old rule a 
hearing was given after the complaint 
was issued, the majority of the Com- 
mission expressed the opinion that 
the mere issuance of a complaint 
often is of damage to a respondent 
even though the Commission finds 
subsequently that he is not guilty of 
the practices charged. 


* € + 


Prepare Directory of Commod- 
ity Specifications 

WasHincton, D, C.—The Bureau 
of Standards is preparing a national 
directory of commodity specifications. 
The manuscript is now going for- 
ward to the Government Printing 
Office and its publication may be ex- 
pected months. 
comprise one of the Io groups of 
commodities that will be covered in 
the directory. The directory, form- 
erly cailed the dictionary of specifica- 
tions, will contain all the commodity 
in the 
States, including those em- 
the Federal Government, 
by State and city purchasing agents, 
and by the principal industries, in- 
cluding those prepared by the Federal 
Specifications Board and the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 
A brief description will be given for 
each and directions for obtaining 
copies. A cross-indexed finding list 
will be included. 

Preparation of the directory and 
the encyclopedia was recommended in 
1923 at a meeting in Washington of 
state purchasing agents. The need 
for such information was emphasized 
at the meeting, and also the desir- 
ability of having it prepared by the 
cooperation of the interested parties 
under the leadership of a Government 
organization. 


in a few Textiles 


specifications in general use 
United 


ployed by 


* * * 


Wide Interest in New England 
Foreign Trade Conference 
ProvipeNcre, R. JI.—The _ local 
Chamber of Commerce, under whose 
auspices the New England Foreign 
Trade Conference will be held here 
April 29-30, has received sufficient re- 
plies to its invitations dispatched last 
week to assure a notable attendance. 
Officials of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce have informed the local 
Chamber that that city will send a 
large-sized delegation to the confer- 
ence. The Industries of 
Massachusetts have notified the com- 
mittee on arrangements that every 
member of its organization will be 
isked to attend the meeting. Similar 
replies have been received from scores 
of Chambers of Commerce and allied 


Associated 


TEXTILE 


Condensed Textile 


organizations in all the New England 
States. 

The complete program for the con- 
ference will be announced shortly. 
Emphasis is being placed on round- 
table conferences. Many Govern- 
ment and private experts in the ex- 
portation of those products in which 
New England is chiefly interested will 
be present for consultation. 

* * * 


Expect Appeal in Carpet Wool 
Duty Case 

WasuHincTon, D. C.—The Treas- 
ury Department expects that the car- 
pet wool importers who sought to se- 
cure the transfer of certain raw wools 
from the dutiable classification under 
Section 1102 to free entry under Sec 
tion 1101 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
will seek the relief desired by appeal 
ing to the U. S. Court of Customs 
Appeals and if necessary to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, but the Customs 
Division of the Department has not 
been advised to that effect. A ruling 
by the Customs Division last week 
denied to the carpet manufacturers 
practically all the changes re- 
quested. 

It is 
selected 


of 
reported that a number of 
bales wool from South 
America and Asia have been held at 
New York for several weeks pending 
the Treasury decision and that these 
will now be entered and protest filed 
against assessment of duty at 2c a lb., 
clean content, under Paragraph 1102, 
thus taking the matter the 
Board of General Appraisers and the 
Court of Customs Appeals, and pos- 
sibly the Supreme Court. 


of 


before 


WORLD 


Items—Continued 


Many Exhibitors at Swiss Fair 

According to advices the number of 
exhibitors at the 
Fair, Basle, Switzerland, 
larger than ever. The large exhibi- 
tion halls erected after the fire of 
1923 are filled to capacity by exhibits 
and no more applications will be ac- 
cepted. The Swiss Industries Fair is 
a central outlet for Swiss products. 


Industries 
will be 


Swiss 


a 


North Carolina Manufacturers 

to Meet at Asheville July 3-4 
The 19th annual convention of the 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of 


North Carolina will be held at the 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., Fri- 
day and Saturday, July 3 and 4. The 


convention committee of the associa- 
program of 

In addition 
features a golf tourna 
ment is being arranged. Special rates 
have been secured at the Grove Park 
Inn for members and guests. 


tion is preparing a un- 


usual attractiveness. to 


the regular 


oC ak: 


Drive for Funds for N. C. Ex- 
hibit in Southern Show 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Without wait 
ing to find out why the State of North 
Carolina is not participating in the 
Southern Exposition in New York in 
May, C. O. Kuester, head of the Char- 
lotte chamber of has tak- 
en the initiative to raise $10,000 for 
financing an exhibit that will be rep- 
resentative of the State. 

Directing heads of industries 
throughout this section are being ral- 
lied by Mr. Kuester to at least have 


commerce, 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Cotton Goods Markets: Typical spring lull in goods market, 
with gray goods prices continuing to ease off; quiet is general 


in practically all sections, and 
least another 30 days. 


is expected to continue for at 


Much interest in possibilities of large 


development in 54-inch dress goods, with the probability that 
there will be an increasing demand for wider widths despite 


acknowledged difficulties. 


Lower than 24c for new-crop cotton 


not considered probable in goods market. 
Wool Markets: The opening by Forstmann & Huffmann 


Co. for fall disclosed new fabrics for women’s coatings. 


These 


are more lustrous than the suede finish goods and more dense 
of face than the bolivias. The new coating shades are all on the 
dark side with new importance to blacks. Piracy of men’s wear 


styles is reported and decried. 


Some foreign lines of fabrics 


have been reduced in price but domestic goods are firm. Lower 


wools expected to improve worsted yarn demand; 


inquiries from knitters. 


Knit Goods Markets: 
of hosiery, though novelties for 


more 


New business small in most classes 


immediate delivery are in good 


demand; delivery problem serious in several branches where 


mills are considerably behind schedule. 


Fair duplicate business 


on light-weight underwear, but all for immediate delivery; 
talk of early advance on New York State heavy-weights. 
Outerwear dull; leading worsted bathing suit lines well sold. 


Silk Markets: Movement of finished silks continues at satis- 


factory rate. Large inquiry 


for sheer crepes for second 


quarter delivery with mills working overtime trying to catch 


up with orders. 


Cutters still taking good quantities of silk 


and retail interest good. Mill operations hold at highest rate 
in history of trade and situation seems stronger than raw silk 


decline would seem to indicate. 
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the manutacturing ot this 
State represented. 

An appropriation of $15,000 for the 
exhibits was made by special session 
in 1924 with the understanding that 
the exposition was to be held in Janu 


ary. 


interests 


Afterwards the exposition was 
postponed until May. The appropria 
tion for the January event lapsed and 
no appropriation for the May event 


was asked of the regular session. 
* * + 


February Wool Consumption 
Falls Off from January 

Phe Department of Commerce an 
nounces, On basis of report from 559 
manutacturers, that the total quantity 
of manutacture 
during February, 1925, was 39,856,961 


wool entering into 
Ibs. as compared with 44,541,159 Ibs 
in January, 1925, and 42,928,392 Ibs 
in February, 1924. 


eS es * 


Silk Men Informed on Commer- 
cial Frauds Campaign 

An opportunity to obtain first hand 
knowledge regarding the plans evol\ 
ed by the National 
Credit Men for their proposed cam 


Association of 
paign against commercial frauds was 
given to those attending the joint 
meeting of the Credit Men’s Associa 
tion of the Silk Thread Industry, the 
Raw and Thrown Silk Credit Men’s 
\ssociation, and the Uptown Credit 
Group of the Textile Industry, held 
in the rooms of the Silk Association 
of America, Tuesday. 

The meeting was addressed by a 
representative of the National Asso 
ciation of Credit Men 

* * * 
To Appeal Dye Patent Decision 

WasHtincton, D. C.—The Govern 
ment is expected to appeal to the U 
S. Supreme Court from the decision 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Philadelphia upholding the validity 
of the sale to the Chemical Founda 
tion, Inc., of alien dye patents made 
in the Wilson administration by Fran- 
then Alien Property 
Attorney General Sar- 
is studying the circuit 
opinion affirming last week the deci 
sion of the U. S. District Court for 
that the lawtul, 
and cannot be abrogated by the Gov- 
ernment. It was stated at the Depart- 
ment of Justice on Tuesday that care- 


cis P. Garvan, 
Custodian. 


gent court’s 


Delaware sale was 


ful consideration will be given to the 
court’s opinion before a decision is 


reached on appeal to the Supreme 
Court. When former Attorney Gen- 
eral Stone argued the case on the 
Government's behalf before the cir- 
cuit court last fall he declared that 
the Government certainly would ap- 


peal from an adverse decision by the 
circuit court. It is probable, in view 
of the importance of the case, that the 
\ttorney General will carry out the 
intention of his predecessor, now an 
on the 

In of Justice 
participation in the case when Attor- 
ney General he will not participate in 
the disposition of the proceeding when 
it comes before the Supreme Court. 


associate justice Supreme 


bench. view Stone's 
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\t a recent meeting of the directors of 


the Marlboro Cotton 
(=... toe elected: 
President, Charles Iceman, of Monroe, 
N. C.; vice-presidents, D. K. McColl, of 
Bennettsville, S. C., and Chas. O. Brid- 
ger, of Bladenboro, N. C.; secretary and 
treasurer, Fred F. Adams, of McColl, S 
(. Mr. Gilbert, of Greensboro, N. C., 
was elected director to fill the 


Mills, 


otheers were 


McColl, S 


following 


Vacancy 
caused by the resignation of J. E. Par 
ke r 

Clair S. Taylor, former president and 
manager of the Taylor Mfg. Co., and 
the Northboro (Mass.) Woolen Co., has 
severed his connection with their succes 
Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., 
and will devote his time in the future to 
the new Barbara Woolen Co., Worcester, 
Mass., which is now being equipped. 


sor, the 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Edwin N,. Bart- 


lett, president and treasurer of the Ed- 
win Bartlett Co., North Oxford, Mass., 
have been elected trustees for three years 
of the Worcester County Institution for 
Savings, Worcester, Mass. 


Senator W. B. Pine, of Oklahoma, was 
in Boston recently conferring with east 
ern capitalists in an effort to induce 
them to establish cotton mills in Okla 
homa. 


David Lindsay, formerly with the 
Fieldale (Va.) Mills of the Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., has ac- 


cepted the position of treasurer of the 
Spinners Processing Co., mercerizers and 
processors of cotton yarns with offices 
and plant at Spindale, N. C. Mr. Lind- 
say succeeds S. E. Elmore as treasurer 
of Spinners Processing Co. Mr. EI- 
more will devote all his time to the E1- 
more Co., mercerizers of single yarns, of 
which he is treasurer. 

Horace T. Greenwood, Jr., Globe Dye 
Works Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, is 
one of the organizers of a new National 
bank to be located in the Bala-Cynwood 
section, suburbs of the citv, and is ex- 
pected to be elected to the Board of 
Directors after organization is complete. 
Nones, of New York City, 
has heen appointed to the staff of the 
Textil Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Hiram T 
Division, 
various 


He has been associated with the 


branches of the textile industry for the 


past 18 years and has had wide experi 
ence in general textile exporting 
officers 0 the 


When naming the 
Kheabat Corp., of East Pepperell, Mass., 
iW issue, Daniel F 


as vice-pre sident 


Doherty was 


i recent 
referred to 


This was 


in error as Henri A. Sevigne is the vice- 


president of this corporation Mr 
Doherty is on the board of directors. 
Joseph S. Mason, president Joseph 
S. Mas & Sons, Westb . Mass., whe 
| een living in Pelham, N. Y., will 
( k to his former home in West 
T 
D. M. Hanson, who has linen mill 
nterests in Canada and New York, 
iddressed the Rotary Club of Salen 


Ore., March 25. He 


bability he 


stated that in all 


would establish another 


ill in Oregon, although his tentative 


plans did not specify the exact location 


At the annual meeting of the Canad- 
ian Woolen & Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers held recently at Toronto, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, C. G. Cockshutt, 
Brantford; vice president, J. A. Burns, 
Dunnville; secretary, Douglas Hallam; 
executives, Douglas Woods, Toronto; C. 
W. Bates, Carleton Place; Bertram 
Davis, Toronto; Joseph Beaumont, Glen 
Williams; R. L. Baker, Toronto; W. 
W. Weed, Almonte; D. C. Dick, Co- 
bourg; H. Barrett, Paris; C. H. C. 
Hunt, Hamilton; C. A. Murphy, Galt; 
A. E. Craig, Toronto; D. N. Panna- 
baker, Hespeler; Boyd A. C. Caldwell, 


Perth, and William Mitchell, Kincar- 
dine. The following are ex-officio 
members: George A. Dobbie, Galt; 


Richard Thompson, Paris, and H. G. 


Smith, Hamilton. 


Due to the pressure of personal busi- 
ness Walter H. Rossmaessler, Sauquoit 
Silk Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has re- 
signed from the Board of Directors of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association and Walter Cosby, of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills, was elected to 
represent the “flat weaving” trade, filling 
the vacancy. 


The Eastern Connecticut Mills As- 
sociation will hold its annual ladies’ night 
Monday evening, April 20, at the Wau- 


regan Hotel, Norwich. Norman Park- 
hurst of Jewett City is making ar- 
rangements. The entertainment will be 


in charge of Harry C. Crandall, Alex- 
ander M. Blake and Ion Ainsworth, all 
of Westerly. A chicken dinner will be 
served. 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
Stimpson, have returned from a month's 
trip to San Mateo, Fla. They are to 
attend the spring convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers to be held in Washington, April 
6-8, and will be accompanied by Erwin 
Darrin, former agent of the corpora- 
tion, and Mrs. Darrin. 


H. B. Jennings has been appointed 
general manager of the plant of the Red 


Springs (N. C.) Cotton Mill Co. 


\. G. Ballard has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the Diamond State 
Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, On 
tario, manufacturers of fibre sheets, etc 
Mr. Ballard joined the Diamond State 
Fibre Co. at Bridgeport, Pa., and afte 
12 months’ experience in production and 
sales work, was sent to Toronto as ac 
countant. 


moted to 


Six months later he was pro 


othee manager and last year 


was made assistant general manager. 


Smith, secretary and general 
Broadalbin (N. Y.) 
Co., Ltd... was elected 


annual election of oth 


nanager of the 


village 





Wempl has recently assumed 
the management of the Marinette ( Wis.) 


Knitting Mills, 


ciated a number of 


with which he was asso- 


years ago 


James A. Elliot, superintendent of the 
Springville Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn., 
resigned recently on account of ill 
health, terminating 43 years’ employment 
for this company. 


Francis S. Nettleton, superintendent of 
the American Mills Co., Rockville, 
Conn., will succeed James A. Elliot as 
superintendent of the Springville Mfg. 
Co., Rockville. Mr. Nettleton will as- 
sume his new duties on April 15. 


Charles H. Ludke, now with the War- 
ren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., will succeed Francis S. Nettleton 
as superintendent of the American Mills 
Co., Rockville, Conn. 


Roland A. Packard, chief engineer of 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, 
spoke on his experiences in India before 
the Lions’ club of Springfield, Mass., on 
April 1. 


S. D. Bennett, superintendent of the 
mill of the Efird Mfg. Co., Albermarle, 
N. C., has tendered his resignation. 


James J. Long has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Asbestos 
Textile Co., North Brookfield, Mass., 
and will return to his former home in 
New York state. 


M. L. Rogers, for the past three years 
superintendent of the Dilling Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., has re- 
signed to go to Albemarle, N. C., where 
he will supervise operations in the mills 
ot the Efird Mfg. Co. 


\W. S. Porter has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Cohankus Mfg. Co., 
Paducah, Ky. Mr. Porter comes from 
Covington, Tenn. 


Raymond Emery, superintendent of 
the Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed agent of a mill in Green- 
ville, S. C. 


B. J. Dobbins, superintendent of the 
Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo, N. C., re- 
signed recently due to ill health. 


I. S. McManus has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Red Springs (N. C.) 
Cotton Mill Co. 


Earl C. Heap has taken the position as 
superintendent for the Robert Whittaker 
Co., Northboro, Mass. Mr. Heap comes 
from Burlington, Vt. 


J. F. Minnick, who has succeeded Wil- 
liam J. Stewart as superintendent of the 
North Village mill of S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc., Webster, Mass., 
treal, where he 
tendent of the 


comes from Mon- 
was formerly superin- 
Mount Royal branch of 
the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. 

H. D. Harvey is now superintendent of 
the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. 


J. D. Buice, formerly superintendent 
of Mill No. 5 of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Pineville, N. C., now holds a simi- 
lar position with the Rex Spinning Co., 
Ranlo, N. ae 


F. D. Frissell is now superintendent of 
the Red Springs (N. C.) Cotton Mill Co. 


Maurice McQuinn, formerly second 
hand in spooling in the Ospry Mills, 
Porterdale, Ga., is now night overseer 
of spinning and twisting in the Welaunee 
Mill, Porterdale, which is also under the 
ownership of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Warren A. Jackson has taken the po- 
sition as overseer of carding for the 
Wales (Mass.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 


John Cryer, overseer of dyeing for 
the Houlton (Maine) Woolen Mills, has 
resigned his position with that company. 


C. C. Hodge has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of the cloth 
room of the Alma Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


Robert G. Blake has taken a position 
as overseer of weaving for the Warren- 
ton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn. Mr. 
Blake was formerly connected with the 
Lincoln (Me.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 


T. Edward McDermott has accepted 
the position as overseer of finishing for 
the W & K Co., Nasonville, R. I. Mr. 
McDermott was formerly employed at 
the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


John Fourtier, an overseer in mill No. 
6 of the American Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company after being employed 
there for 12 years. 


A. D. Davis has resigned as overseer 
of carding at the Clara Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and has opened a grocery 
store in that city. 


George L. Dockray has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the Hol- 
den-Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt. Mr. 
Dockray comes from Gleasonville, Mass. 


L. R. Lambatts, of Greensboro, N. 
is now master mechanic for the 


C 
Cascade Mills, Inc., Mooresville, N. C. 


H. H. Iler, master mechanic for the 
Belle Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N. C., 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
in the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


John Marsh, assistant overseer of 
carding for the Waterloo (N. Y.) Tex- 
tile Corp., has resigned that position. 


George W. Brown, who has been sec- 
ond hand in night carding for the Pris- 
cilla Spinning Co., Ranlo, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept a position overhauling 
machinery at the Lola Gingham Mills, 
Stanley, N. C. 


R. C. Clary, second hand in twisting, 
spooling and warping for the Myers 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has resigned. 

H. E. Wilson, of Kannapolis, N. C., 
now holds the position of second hand 
in night spooling, warping and twisting 


with the Myers Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
nh 
Jos. P. Goudreault has taken the posi- 


tion as second hand in drawing-in: and 


slashing for Charles Herdegen, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Mr. Goudreault comes 
from Putnam, Conn. 

J. L. Fry has been promoted from 


fixer to second hand in the carding de- 
partment of the Bemis (Tenn.) Cotton 
Mill. 
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The Banner Automatic Hosiery Machine’ 


Description of Plain Full Automatic Machine with Explanation of Operating Parts—Needle Action in Knitting-— 


Sinker Action as Used in Place of Take-up Device 


HE modern automatic hosiery 

machine has been developed 

from the early knitting ma- 

chines, which lacked all auto- 
iatic features and were operated by 
and. During the development of 
he “full automatic” types there were 
machines classed as semi-automatic, 
seven-eighths automatic, three-quar- 
ters automatic, and fifteen-sixteenths 
iutomatic. The older machines re- 
uired some take-up device like that 
ipplied to a circular ribber, but the 
newer machines have a “sinker” ac- 
tion, making this take-up unnecessary. 
Not long ago the common automatic 
machines were of the stationary cyl- 
inder type, but this type of machine 





Banner 


Machine. 


Automatic 


is been largely replaced by the more 

ddern revolving cylinder type. 

The stationary cylinder type of 

ichine is fully automatic, but be- 

use the cylinder is stationary, while 
he cams revolve, its speed cannot 
ejual that of the revolving cylinder 
type. Since the cams and other re- 
volving parts of the stationary cylin- 
ler machine are not balanced about 
‘center of the machine, an increase 
speed tends to increase the vibra- 
yn and the practical limit of revolu- 
ns per minute is below that for the 
volving cylinder type. Where the 
linder revolves, carrying with it the 
‘edles and sinkers, the weight of the 
‘volving parts is practically uni- 


\ll rights reserved by author 


Hosiery 








Length of Stitch for Various Parts of a Stocking 


By Gilbert k. Merrill 


formly distributed around 
inder circle. Vhis uniform 
tion makes it possible to speed up the 


the cyl 
distribu 


revolving cylinder type of machine. 
Another advantage of the revolving 


j Sinker Cap 





Gear to drive the Cylinder —~ 7 


Fig. 2. Cylinder. Sinkers. Needles and 


Cams. 
cylinder type of machine is the in 
crease in the possible number of yarn 
guides. 
machine, 
The 


drawn off a cone, led to 


On the stationary 
the 
running to 


cylinder 
eid revolves 
the 


a point 


yarn 
varn guide is 
over 
the center of the cvlinder and then 
passes to the guide. Every time the 
guide revolves it twists the strand of 
yarn. This does not matter while the 
yarn or yarns being used all run to 
gether and continuously, but it makes 
impossible some things. For instance 
it is impossible to produce plated work 
where the yarns twist together; it is 
introduce 


yarn, but only to a 


possible — to and remove 
limited ex 
tent and usually only in the sense of 
running one yarn continually and then 
tying another to it as a means of 
introduction and breaking it off as a 


means of removal. 


very 


Cylinder and Sinker Ring 

The revolving cylinder type of ma 
chine has both production and adapta 
bility to its credit and so has rapidly 
superseded the stationary type. These 
machines consist of a revolving hol 
low cylinder around which the rest 
of the machine is built. (See Fig. 2.) 
The cylinder is slotted on the outside 
to hold needles. The number of slots 
per inch around the circumference of 
the cylinder varies from fifteen to 
twenty-five in the machines in com- 


mon use today. To the top of the 
cylinder is attached a circular metal 
ring. The inside diameter is a little 
less than the inside diameter of the 


cylinder; the outside diameter is con- 
siderably greater. This ring is slotted 


radial 
midway 


with 
that 


narrow grooves, so cul 


the 
slots of the cylinder when the two are 


they are between 


assembled. These narrow grooves 
hold the “sinkers’” which work be 
tween the needles 

The cams for controlling the 


needles are placed at one side of, and 
evlinder. 
cams control the needles by means of 


very close to, the lhese 


the projecting butts, and can be ad 
justed to give different stitch lengths 


as desired. The cams for controlling 


the sinkers are placed on the under 


side of a ring forming the cover for 
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L Normal Needle Position 

TI Needle Rises Slightly te Clear Old Looe 

TIL Needle Descends Catching Nd w Yarn 
Old Loop Closes Latch 

TE Lowest Needle Position .New Yarn formed into Loop by 
Being Deawn Theough Old Loop Which Sid OF f Over 
Clo sedLatch 

WT Needle Rises New Loop Opens Latch 


Fig. 3. futomatic Hosiery Machine 
Needle Action. 
the sinker ring. ‘These cams control 


the sinkers by means of projecting 


butts. Fig. 2 gives a section 


Cross 
through the cylinder of an automatic 


hosiery machine 


Needle 
The needle action of the automatic 
like that of 
latch needle machine, except that the 
(or the 
level at which they commonly stand) 
hold the loops of yarn at the spoon 
of the open latch. The knitting ac 
tion, then, is to the needle 
slightly, to drop the old loop over the 
the latch, then to 
the needle down, drawing new 
the needle passes through the 
old loop, finally pulling the yarn into 
a new loop supporting the old loop. 
Then the needle rises, but only to that 
point where the new loop forces the 
latch and rests near the 
end of the open latch. This action is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 
If neither a_ tension 
sinkers are applied to the knitting 
machine, 


Action 


hosiery machine is any 


needles in their normal level 


raise 


end of and force 
yarn 


while 


open lower 


device nor 


the needle action just de- 


Stitch Cams and Needle Control—Regulating 


scribed cannot be carried out, because 
the needles, as they rise, will lift the 
fabric which has been knitted. \ 
for this purpose 


hold the cloth down, but is not desir 


tension device will 
able on a revolving cylinder machine 
because it must turn with the cylinder 
to prevent the 


twisting stocking 


Fig. 4. Various Sinkers. 
Sinkers will hold the fabric down and 
at the time turn the 


cylinder 


same with 

The sinkers take the places of the 
walls between the needles in forming 
an edge over which the needle draws 
its loop, as well as serving to hold the 
fabric down. Fig. 4 shows the out 
lines of several sinkers. The rounded 
ipper portion is the crown which pro 


otfe, y | > 
| Ir I WV 


1 x 


I Normal Position Sinker Holds Fabric Dowe | 
TL Needle Rises Sinker Does Net Move 
Il Needle Descends.Sinker Draws Back Seo 
Needle Does Not Draw Yarn Over Crowe 
W Needle In Lowest Poartion. Sinker Pack 
Stitch Drown Over Edge At End of Arrow 
V Needle Rising Sinker Moves In Preveoting 
Fabric From Rising With Needle 





— eens 


Hosiery Machine 
Action. 


{utomatic 
Sinker 


jects over the yarn at the needles and 
holds it down; the horizontal edge 
just below the crown is the one over 
which the needle draws its loop; 
while the square end projecting up 
ward at the right is the butt by means 
of which the sinkers are controlled 


As the crown projects over the 
yarn or within the needle line at 
normal times, the new yarn will be 
formed into a loop drawn over the 
crown if the sinker is not drawn back 
uit of the needle circle. 
quently, at the point where the needle 
is to descend and draw yarn for a 
new loop, the sinker is drawn out far 
enough so that the crown is entirely 
the needle circle. The 


Conse 


outside of 
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emu Stripes Like These 
fo * And Many Other Patterns 
made with 


“BANNER” 
Attachments 


For the Manufacturer who wishes to 
keep pace with the present demand, for 
striped hosiery, it is essential to be able 
to produce a wide variety of pattern 
effects, 





The plaited check pattern shown is pro- 
duced by the combination of the New 
Universal “BANNER” Striper, Horizon- 
tal and Vertical, Attachments and is 
only one of the many Stripe Combina- 
tions that are obtainable by their use. 


They are very flexible units and are 
easily applied to any regular “BAN- 
NER” machines that are out. 


Prove to your own satisfaction that 
these are worth while additions to your 
equipment, 


Arrange for 
an Interview 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL STRIPED 
HALF-HOSE PRODUCT 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK COLONIAL TRUST BLDG., 13th and Market Sts. 
Southern Office 
JAMES BLDG., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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needle, then, draws the loop of yarn 
over the horizontal edge just below 
the crown. When the needle has 


drawn it 
sinker again, 
crown holds the new loop 
the 
Five of 


s loop and begins to rise, the 
so that the 
1 position 
through it. 
the positions occupied by the 
needle and Fig. 
the 


is forced 


whil needle rises 


sinker shown 


the 


are in 


5, illustrating movement of 


needle and sinker in action. 


Sinker Action 


Mhe cams which control the action 
of the sinkers are shown in Fig. 6. 
Phis figure shows, first. a plan view 
of the knitting head with a section o1 


the sinker cap cut away, exposing the 
cams the sinkers in and 
the 


cam raceway; 


which move 
the 
in 


out; second, butts of sinkers 


short lines the 
third, the 
dots representing 


the 


als 


needle circle series of 
the 


points of 


as a 
needles; fourth, 
the sinker 
fifth, 
sinker 


inside crowns 


as a dotted line: and two arms 


by 


positions 


projecting from. the cap 
relative 
and 


This 


leans of which the 


sinker can needle 
changed. 


just 


ot the Is 


cals 


he 


may illustration 


SCTVeS the sinkers 


to show how 
awn back and forced in. 
at just the time when the 
needles are going through the knitting 
by the stitch 


under the 


are ch Vhis 


is. done 


action caused cams 


which are located just 
sinker 


The 


the 


cams. 
two arms which project from 
each hold a 
screw with locking: nuts at either 
lhe relative 
action and the neédle action are con- 
trolled by means of these two screws. 
lhe sinker cap tends to turn with the 
cylinder, due to the pressure 
sinker butts, but is held 
these machine 
the 
the 
\s the machine 


sinker cap machine 
side. 


positions of 


of the 
from doing 
The 


con 


sO by SCTCWS. 


position of sinker cams is 


trolled by setting of the screw. 


reciprocates, the sink 


ers should change their path so that 
the relative positions of the needle 
and sinker action are the same. The 
cam design allows for the reversal of 


but as their action should 


needle 


sinkers, 
the 


between 


thre 
iction 
the 
and, in 


follow some play is 


allowed two controlling 
the 
position 
the lead of 


sinkers. 


machine screws this Way, 


sinker cams change their 


and allow for 


the 


slightly the 


needles over 


The needle action is controlled by 
stitch cams such as are illustrated in 
lig. 7 The stitch cams, of which 
there are two, in addition to depress 
ine the needles, are also used to raise 
them slightly as the knitting action 
starts. There are two stitch cams to 


make possible the knitting during the 
reciprocating action the heel 
of the older machines 
of the stationary cylinder type, there 


of and 


toe. In some 


was but one stitch cam, but the yarn 
guide moved first to one side of it 
and then to the other, making the 


relative position of the varn guide and 
the stitch cam practically the 
whether the machine moved 
direction or the other 
On the revolving 
machine, the yarn guides 
are both held in fixed positions 
that this change of relative positions 


same 
in one 


cylinder tvpe of 


and cams 


SO 


the sinker 


is not possible. 
so designed that the 
located practically over the center 
the stitch cams. 


The stitch 


A 
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yarn 


cams 
oui 


stitch cam 


are 
les are 
ot 


is lo 


cated on either side of the center line. 


so that regardless of which 


Timing Adju sealant for Sinker Cama 
| These Prevent Sinker Coms Torang 
| 
x 


‘ 


— 
~ 
“Shy, 


Sinker Cam 








AG teen 
/ Sinker Crown Points 
! Drews Back _ 


Wi 





der the Covered Fert on 
the Sinker But Line 16 aCiecle 


iv the 


} 


Fig. 6. Sinker Cam Action and Con- 
trol. 

evlinder turns, the relative pr mS 

of the yarn guides and the stitch can 

i” use are the same. In Fig. 7 the 

eries of short vertical lines represent 


he butts of the needles and thi 


1 1 
\\ 





irries 
‘i. 


ie rmal 


they 


*h_ they 
them 
e extreme right. t 
level 
stand 


follow 
trom 
or in 


except 


+] 


pati 


as the cvlinde1 
right to left \t 
he butts are at the 
the plane where 
during knitting 


This corresponds to position | in Figs. 


3 and §. 


Yarn Guide 











Fi a 
Stitch Contro| U Ft 


OS Ss 3 


ci 
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Fig. 9. 





it LH Hi 
ll uw 


Narn Gorda 





As the needle moves to the left, the 
butt strikes the upper edge of the 
right-hand stitch cam and rises shght 
ly to a position such as shown at II 
in Figs. 3 and 5. The butt next comes 
in contact with the upper center cam, 


which starts it on its downward 
motion, forcing it low enough so that 
the butt is below the upper end ot 
the left-hand stitch cam. At this point 
new yarn is fed in such a position that 

comes under the needle hook \s 
the needle continues to move to the 
left, the left-hand stitch cam forces 
it lower and lower. until the lowe 
corner ot the cam 1s reached lhe 


position corresponds to that 
position IV in 


continues to 


show al 
Figs. 3 and 5. 


motion the left. the 


jit a4 —~.ine of Needic Hoch 
ee. 
x — 
Ne Drawing Loop Here) Ye suides) 
Abo. Needle Line Mowry Right ft 
ted Left to F 
Below AA ShichCams "BS Unoer Center 
ente wre (Guard 
L. fter A redieR. tt 
‘ . 
ol SS houed - 
atenennnnnnnnnenerennnnis, oA we 
2} foumae nal 
Fig. 7. Knitting Cams. 
iecdle 1 ted to the normal level 
by the raising cam The cams shown 
n the lower center of the group is 
a guard cam to help keep the needles 
under control 
The ict st escribe Ss W t 
tikes place durine ordinary knitting 











Belt Control 


Chutes 2 5 rm 


pee J 


General Assembly. 


When the machine is 


making the heel 
and toe, one course is made as Is 
described, and the next 1s made wi 
the cylinder turning im the posite 
direction. When the cylinder turn 
from the left to the right, the left 
hand stitch cam merely lifts i 
needles and the right-hand stite im 
depresses them. This tual 
shown by the verv small dots 
\bove the stiteh cams at Ow 
two lines representing the paths of 
the needle hooks to cort Or vit 


ie butt action. Vhe full line show 


the path as the needles move trom 
the right to the left Che dotted line 
shows the path as the needles 
from the left to the right Not 
the lines start and end at the 
level and also how, under the pe 
center cam, the lines coincide Chi 
. the center of the location 
varn guides. Yarn 
5 
= Aa nq Scre 
Set Screw 
Pe Fer Half Hose 
Sr 
—_ 










Adjustable Seqment 
Lower this to Lenqthew 
Stitch ot Topof Leg-< 


Adyustable Read 

te Leagthee 

Stitch. 
‘ 


> Courses 
\ Betweeo 


WP 


Fie. & Stitch Cam Control 
mately this location and the re 
positions or actions of the needle 
the same on cither side of this point 

When set up tor knitting, all these 
knitting cam parts are ow Ker 
position and do not move 
spect to each othe Thre on ’ 
the leneth of stitch is by ie 
movine the entire set of cam | 
ire carried on a ber supported by a 
am on the pattern shaft and so can 
il be lifted or lowered When the 
ams are lifted they do not force the 
needle butts as low as previous! 
eedles then, do not descend. te citite 
so low a. position and 1] esult 
hat they draw a horter loop on 
ighter stitch. On the othe ind 
When the cams ar Owe thre 
‘arry. the butts low ind longes 
loop results 

Stitch Control 

Phe pattern shatt cam which con 
trols the position ot the stitch cams 
is illustrated in Fie. & During the 
construction of one complete stocl 
ing, this cam makes one complete 
revolution Phe bar whic supports 
the stitch cam has three uls pro 
jecting from its lower end ‘Each of 
these rods supports the bar and cams 
t different times The pattern shaft 
cam has three paths on its surface, 
one for each of the rods, but they 
are not continuous They are broken 
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in order that the proper rod may rest 
on its path when the other rods might 
produce a different setting if their 
paths were unbroken. A front view 
of the pattern shaft cam and the bar 
with its projecting rods is shown in 
The at 
the right controls the stitch during 
the knitting of the heel and toe; the 
rod in the center controls the stitch 
during the knitting of the leg and 
ankle, and the rod on the left controls 
the stitch during the knitting of the 
foot between the heel and toe. 

lig. 8 shows the end view of the 
pattern shaft cam when it is in the 
position for starting a stocking. The 
cam turns clockwise and the portion 
at the upper left-hand controls the 
stitch while knitting the leg and 
ankle; the portion at the lower left- 
hand controls the stitch while knit- 
ting the heel; the section at the bot- 
tom controls the stitch while knitting 
the foot portion; and the lower right- 
hand section controls the stitch while 
knitting the toe. The portion of the 
cam at the upper right-hand controls 
the stitch during the knitting of the 
looper’s courses and the courses be- 
tween two stockings. The block 
just to the right of that on which the 
rods rest may be removed and 
lower and shorter one substituted for 
it. When this is done the stocking 
is dropped from the needles. 
done in making half hose as_ illus- 
trated in the upper right-hand corner 
of Fig. & The section between the 


the assembly in Fig. 9. rod 


a 


This is 
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letters X and Y is reproduced as tt ap 
pears with the used 
half hose. 

To get the desired stitch the rods 


lower cam for 


supporting the bar can be drawn into 
or forced out of the block holding 
them, thus lowering or raising the 
cams. This is accomplished by 
loosening the set screws at A, and 
turning the adjusting screws at B. 


These screws (B) press against the 
upper of the projecting rods 
and so control the distance the rods 
project from the block holding them. 
The variable length of stitch for the 
leg of full hose is obtained by the ad- 
justable section of the cam under the 
This an the 
cam circle, but is separate and hinged 
at the left end. For the common full 
hose, the right end is drawn quite a 
little within the normal circle of the 
cam. The adjustable section then 
forms a cam which lowers the stitch 
cams for the top of the leg, giving a 
loose stitch. As the cam turns, the 
stitch cams are gradually raised, thus 
shortening the stitch, so that when the 
fixed portion is reached, the desired 
ankle stitch is obtained. 

The cam is turned a very short dis 
tance at a time during the shortening 
of the leg stitch. Usually five move- 
ments are required to move through 
the distance occupied by the adjust 
able section. In this way the stitch 
is shortened so gradually that the 
places at which the changes are made 
are not apparent. 


ends 


rods. section is are of 


Bursting Test for Knit Fabrics’ 





Investigation and Comparison of Results with the 1 x 1x 1 in. 


Grab Test 


By B. 

U. 

E are equipped in our laboratory 
with three bursting machines 
different sizes: A Mullen tester 
which has a diaphragm of 114 in. in 
diameter, a bursting machine having 
a diaphragm of 4 in. in diameter, and 
a bursting machine having a dia- 
phragm of 8 in. in diameter. The 4 


Ss. 


ot 


in. and & in. machines were designed 


* Read at Providence Meeting of Committee 


D-13 of American Society for Testing Material. 


Bursting Machines (4 in. and 


Co. For Testing Knit Fabrics. 





in.) 
Designed by Laboratory of U.S. Rubber 


H. Foster. 


Rubber Co. Laboratory 


and made at the textile section. With 
this equipment we were fortunate to 
be in a position to conduct a test on 
all three machines and to compare the 
results of our findings with the 
strength figures obtained by the I x 1 
x I in. grab test, which is the test 
recommended by the Bureau of 
Standards and which has been gen- 
erally adopted by the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. We endeavored to collect all the 
data we could on the bursting test 
that we thought might be of some use 
and assistance in carrying the 
work D-13 in formulating a 
strength test for knit fabrics. 

The samples of knit that 
were used in the investigation were 
furnished by Mr. Glancy, chairman 
of Sub-Committee XI on Test Meth- 
ods and Specifications for Knit 
Goods, and we understand were dup- 
licates of those he furnished to the 
other members of his committee for 
test purposes. The fabrics were sin- 
gle thread worsted double 
thread worsted jersey, pink corset net, 
61% cotton 4'4 cotton net and a 
3% cotton The deductions that 
are brought out by this investigation 
can therefore only be considered a 
plicable to knit fabrics. 

The samples were not conditioned 
for moisture, because a more accurate 


on 
of 


goods 


jersey, 


net, 
net. 


Tt 
) 


! 
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comparison of results could be 


had 
by breaking the samples under normal 


for tl 


Ct 


room conditions 1e following rea 


sons: First, all of our bursting ma 
chines were located in a room that 
s not conditioned; second, the dura 
tion of test was for onlv two or three 
hours; and third, we did not want 
the operator to feel the least bit hur- 
ried which would be the case if the 
samples were conditioned, with the 


feeling that speed was essential to ret 
sample placed in machine and broken 
in the minimum of time before hav- 


ing a chance to lose any of its mois- 


ture. Ten breaks were made with 
Mullen tester, five breaks with the 
4 in. machine and three breaks with 


the 8 in. machine. The figures shown 


in the tabulation for each machine 


are the average of number of breaks 
mentioned. ‘The same test gauge was 


used for all three machines. The rise 


(2309) 10 


} 


in inches was measured and recorded 


tor each breaking. The figures shown 
for the grab test represent the aver 
| five breaks in 


and five in the courses direc 


age of the wales di 


rection 


tion. The machine used was Scott’s 
400-800 lb. horizontal tester, I x 1 

jaws, I in. apart, speed of pulling 
jaw 12 in, per minute and readings 


were taken on the 400 Ib. dial. 

The diaphragm error is the lbs. per 
in. stretch th 

phragm to the same relative position 


sq. necessary to e dia 
it is in when the fabric is ruptured 
It is determined after each break by 
removing the broken sample and then 
allowing the pressure to be built up 
on the diaphragm until the same rise 
in inches is reached as for the break. 
The gauge reading at this point is 
the diaphragm error. 
The Procedure Followed 


The following is the procedure fol- 


Comparative Results of Test 


(P) (e) (P-e) (D) 
Indicated 
gauge read. Diaphragm True Lbs. 
Lbs. per Sq. Error Lbs. per Sq. Diameter P-s 
In. Pabric per Sq. In. for of x 
Diaphragm Inch Fabric Opening D 
3: 2« SORSEY 
Mullen tester 61 20.5 40.5 $.25° 50.6 
4” machine 15 zo 1773 4.0" 50.0 
8” machine 10 3.5 6.5 8.0’ §2.¢ 
D. T. Jersey 
Mullen tester... 69.5 20.5 49.0 1.29” 61.2 
4” machine...... 18 25 [3 4.0° 62.0 
8” machine...... 11 ao iS 8.0" 60.0 
Pink Corset Net 
Mullen tester 71 20.5 50.5 1.27 63.1 
4” machine. 16 25 13.5 4.0" 54.0 
8” machine 10 3.5 6.5 8.0" 52.0 
61% Net 
Mullen tester 97 20.5 76.5 1.25" 95.6 
4” machine..... 20.5 2:5 18.0 4.0" 72.0 
8” machine 13 5S 9.5 8.0" 76.0 
414 Net 
Mullen tester. 111 20.5 90.5 i. 25” $13.1 
4” machine... 30 asa a5 4.0’ 110.0 
8” machine 15 35 11.5 8.0" 92.0 
3% Net 
Mullen tester... 121 20.5 100.5 1.25” 125.6 
4” machine...... 33 Zo 30.5 4.0" 122.0 
8” machine. . Sa a Seta 18.5 a 15.0 8.0" 120.0 
Bursting Strength—vs—Grab Test 
(P-e) (V) (T) 
True Lbs. Rise Burst. Str. 1” Grab Test, Lbs. 
per Sq. In. in Lbs. per —— + — + 
for Fabric Inches In.of width Wales Courses 
S. T. Jersey 
Mullen tester. ... 40.5 Ste Me 8 
4” machine 125 1.55 $31 23.8 12.8 
8” machine 6.5 2.825 13.8 
D. T. Jersey 
Mullen tester 49.5 650 5.4 
4” machine 15.5 loro 5.9 29.4 13.4 
8” machine 1.35 3.025 6 
Pink Corset Net 
Mullen tester 50.5 575 15.8 
4” machine 13.5 1.616 13.8 18.4 11.6 
8” machine 6.5 2.80 13.9 
6% Net 
Mullen tester 76.5 625 23.8 
4” machine 18.0 1.675 18.3 35.6 19 6 
8” machine 9.5 2.85 20.1 
4! Net 
Mullen tester 90.5 675 $3.5 
4” machine 21:3 1.80 27.6 42.6 30 
&” machine rr 3.05 23.8 
3 Net 
Mullen tester 100.5 675 31.4 
4” machine 30.5 1.75 30.8 59.2 41 
8” machine. 15.0 2.95 31.4 
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AMERICAN YARN & Processine Co. 


General office: Mount Holly, N. C. 


| Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 
16s to 80s 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE SOUTHERN YARN CO. G. J. LOERZEL 
346 Broadway, New York City 911 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


FORREST BROTHERS HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY THOS. S. TULEY 
119 S. 4th St., Forrest Blde., Philadelphia 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
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lowed in deriving the bursting 
strength formula for each machine: 
Let d= diameter in inches and P the 
internal pressure per sq. in. The total 
pressure which tends to produce rup- 
ture around the great circle will be 
Yn  d?P. Let T=the bursting 
strength expressed in pounds per inch 
of width; then the 
pressure 


resistance to 
be 7 dT 


the 


will Since the re 


sistance must be equal to the pres 
sure. 
lad Pp TdT l 
T Pd : 
4 
or 
jt > 
r=>5 ) 


Since the formation of a perfect 
spherical surface 1s seldom obtained 


in the bursting test where the rise in 
inches is equal to the radius, it 1s 


necessary to carry formula (3) fur 
ther to fit actual conditions. 

By knowing the value of V, the 
rise in inches, and C, the diameter 


the radius of 
the circle can be found by the mathe 
matical formula: 


of the opening, then r, 


4vV7+C 
8V 
which is the common means of com- 
puting the radius of a circle when the 
height of arc and length of cord are 
given. 
Substituting for r in Formula (3) 


P /4V?+C P/V ©¢ 
2 ( 8V :\2 a 


which is the bursting strength form 
ula for fabrics when it is assumed 
that the surface of a fabric under a 


fluid pressure does conform to a 
spherical surface. 
Bursting Strength Formulas for 
Mullen Tester r \ 195 
r=— | 
(where ( 1:25") 2 2 Vv 
(6) 
1” Machine P \ 2 
wa rt (545) 
(where C= 4”) 2 2 Vv 
(7) 
8” Machine P \ S 
- tom 4— tes 
(where C 8” 2 2 V 
(S) 


Findings of Investigation 

the following are the findings of 
this investigation: 

1. The indicated gauge reading is 
the sum of the lbs. per sq. in. of fluid 
pressure necessary to break the fabric 
plus that which is required to stretch 
the rubber diaphragm. 

2. For the same fabric—the smaller 
the diaphragm the greater is the indi- 
cated pressure required to break it. 
Therefore, the rubber diaphragm in 
the smaller machine must be corre- 
spondingly stronger in order to stand 
the strain of rupture without break- 
ing. 

3. The diaphragm is then larger for 


1.25 in. machine than for either of 
the 4 or 8 inch machines. 
4. The indicated gauge reading 


minus the diaphragm error gives the 
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true 
that 


Ibs. per sq. in. of fluid pressure 
is required to break a fabric 

5. The true Ibs. per sq. in. pressure 
multiplied by the diameter of the 
opening is constant for all three ma 
chines for the same fabric 

6. lf the DIAMETER OF OPEN 
ING is taken into consideration and 
the DIAPHRAGM ERROR is deiet 


mined, it makes little difference in 
the results obtained what size of ma- 
chine 1s used. 
sq. in. x the diameter is the same. 


The bursting 


The product of lbs. per 


strength for any 


knit fabric when found by the tor 


mulas as derived tor each machine, 


is the same for all three machines 


8 The bursting strength for any 


kn IT 14 <pressed as so many lbs 
per imc or widtno is equal to the 
strength im is. of the courses ob 
uned by the I x I X I in. g test 
) her¢ tore 1€ burst 0 es is 
applied to knit tabrics OTs adown oO 
be a str neth test of the courses only 


10. The grab test has the advantage 


} } 


of testing the strength in both the 


wales and directions 


courses 


Finishing Sueded Cotton Fabrics 





Brushing the Cloth—Effect of Coarse 
Dyeing and Final Finishing 


and Fine Abrasives 


Operations 


By R. Presgrave 


(Co uded fron 


tentering, the cloth 


_ LOWING 


Via 28 VN 16 


Che five rollers R-1. ete.. are those 





In as great a leneth as convenient upon which the abrasive is— placed, 
(several pieces being stitched end to usually in the form o1 horundun 
end) is rolled on to a roller and then cloth run on in spirals or wrapped 
passed through a brushing or nap- over transverse bars held in by cleats 
ping machine. A diagram of a very In some cases the abrasive dust. 1s 
sunple machine is appended Where actually glued to steel bars attached 
are various types, but in) principle lengthwise to the rollers. Uhe spiral 
thev are all the same. The process winding, while somewhat ouble 
consists of brushing up a nap on the some to handle, gives the greatest 

SSS as See 7 

*~Q 

fr 
2 Direction of Cloth B \ ) 
P P - FP "e A | 


R? 





Machine 


Diagram of Brushing 


cloth by means of rapidly rotating 
rollers coated with an abrasive dust. 
such as carborundum or 
erally the former. 
diagram, the process is as follows 

The cloth, to 
leader has been stitched, is rolled up 
roller .\, passing over rollers R-1 
to R-5, and under the I] 


smal 
marked P. It is then made 


garnet, cl 
Referring to the 


which a suitable 


> 
on 
rollet Ss 


ready to 


be wound on roller A-1, and the 
whole machine is thrown into actiot 
Roller A-1 rests on roller B This 
is a standard device for winding up 


cloth at a uniform rate of speed re 
gardless of the amount on the 
By the use of the cloth 1s 


completely brushed at the ends 


rollet 


leaders, 


The letter T indicates a device 
consisting of two steel bars about a 
common axis \round them — the 
cloth is wrapped as shown; and by 


them to different angles. 
various degrees of tension may be ap 
plied. the really 


brak« 


adjusting 


bars acting as a 








R- Brushing Rollers 

P - Pressure Rollers 

7 - Tension 
7 A’ A’ — Cloth Rollers 
B - Take-off Fre//er 


Bars 


_] 





for Raising Nap on Sueded Cloth. 
and most even brushine surface 
The ultimate results from either 
method are about the sam The 
rollers themselves rotate rapidly in 
ipposite directions as, indicated: 
while the cloth is passed over them 
quite slowly, being pulled ACrOSS DA 
roller B. Rollers \ and A-1 are in 
erch nve tbl so) that 1 { 1 e- 
sary to run the cloth through in) 
oller \ I, now loaded vitl ‘oth 
changes places with the emprt ler 
\, and the process is repeated. It 
is, Of course, necessarv to have a 
leader on each end of the clot] being 


1 1 } 
yrusned 


The small rollers marked PF. are 
<cd to govern the pressure of the 
tabric against the brushing rollers 
Obviously also, thev control the 
umount of cloth surface coming into 


with the 


raised or 


contact rollers. Thev are 


lowered, independently ot 


each other, by spiral threads and 


bevel gears: and with the tension 
] 


bars thev are the onlv means of con 


trolling the work while it is” in 


process. Without going into details, 
these two must be arranged so that 
the maximum brushing effect is ob 
tained without abra 
fabric. Als 
pressure is 


roller B, n 


unnecessarily 
the 


the 


1) th 
Sim § 6BaRC 


surtace of 
if the tension o1 


the 


cease lo 


taking ott 
function, the 


a moment, and be torn 


reat, 


1 
clot 1 rema 


stationary tot 


completely across before the machine 


can be sti pped 


Phe adjustments of tension 
pressure are thus matters for in 
vidual control, but once arrived 
should) be carefully 


adhered to tf 


uniform results. The machine shot 
he connected to its source of power 
by a convemently located and etticie 
clutch for rapid work the ca 
n emergency 
Carborundum Usually Graded 
he speed of the machine is not 
vital importance, except as a mat 
of time, as all the gears are svc 
nized and the cloth always moves 
the same ratio to. the speed of tl 
brushers It ais not idvisable 


operate too rapidly, however, as 


rated by the 
r \bout 400 


IX P.M Is a sate speed Usually t] 


siderable heat is Ter 
¢ 


iction of the brushet 


last roller, 


R-5, is made to 


about one and one-halt 


times as la 


is the remainder, and is) equipp 


with verv fine carborundum, with tl] 
putting the 


to the cloth 
It is 


idea ot finishing touche 


he common practice to put 


carborundum cloth, 


COAT S¢ 


say about 
size No. So or 100, on rollers R 
and R and a finer one, No. 150 1 
200, on the remainder. with perhap 
an even finer one still on roller R 
The theory is that the coarse « 


into contact 


with the cloth, bites into it and raises 


borundum, coming: first 


a comparatively long and coarse nap 


which is cut down and made even b 


the finer abrasives as the cloth pro 
eresses The writer is not in entire 
agreement with this idea and do 
not regard it as sour uthough 
vives results of a sort In the fi 
place it would perhay ~ he Satista 
torv if one. passave through thi 
machine were uthierent Commo 
dowever, this 1 very rarely enou 
anid venerally the cloth has to he 
through several times 

It is obvious to even the casual 
erver that thi moothing action © 


the fine rollers is in this case almost 


entirely wasted in one brushing 
the cloth is again roughly napped 

} ] ¢} } 

the coarse rollers in the next bi 

ing \ graded series of machines 
each of a ditferent coarseness, would 


vercome this duplication of effort: 


but im case, there 
for the 
~ mnecessar\ rst to 
cloth 


reality 


any ippears o be 


no sound reason idea that it 
1 roughen the 
with 


ees 
coarse ibrasive In 


this appears to unnecessarily 
the the 


a common tault in brushing, 


wear down face of cloth 


vhich 1: 


ind produces characteristic small 
holes and. cuts. Nor does it seem 
reasonable in this case to raise a long 
nap (after the stvle of flannelette ) 


(Continued an page 115) 
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Increasing Cotton Mill production ,, 


y r/ 
a 


by the use of Spun Silk Yarn 


HREE interesting things have 

been discovered by certain cot- 
ton manufacturers in the past few 
years. (1) That all-silk goods, 
such for example as pongees, can 
be made out of Spun Silk yarns on 
cotton looms. (2) That such fab- 
rics find a ready market. (3) That 
they are profitable. 


Spun Silk costs less than raw 
silk. It is real silk made from the cocoon 
of the silkworm. In addition to being 
used alone for both warp and filling, 
Spun Silk combines happily with cotton 
in fancy mixtures and other fabrics. 


Kor the, cotton man who wishes to 
increase production Spun Silk offers 
many possibilities. If you would be 
interested in more concrete facts we 
would be glad to go into the matter 








with During more than 
thirty years devoted to the making 
of Spun Silk yarns exclusively, we 
have worked with many manufac- 
turers in adapting our product to 


their exact requirements. 


vou. 


Let us send you our table of 
corresponding sizes in spun silk, 
cotton, raw silk, worsted and other 
fibres. 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., and Glens Falls, N. Y. 


For 


Spun Silk Singles 


Champlain Singles 


years we have given special attention to developing 
We make the following three qualities 


of Singles, each of which can be had in any size required: 


Seneca: An extra long staple yarn, notable for its white 


cole 


yr, exceptional cleanliness, lustre and filling qualities. 


Superior: Similar in characteristics to Seneca but of not 
quite such special grade. 


Placid: A new short staple Single, white, clean, lustrous 


and 


of excellent filling qualities--a yarn absolutely un 


equalled at the price 


All of the above Singles can be produced with a warp 
twist 





the cocoon of th 


SuURTWOrM,. 


CHAMPLA 


> LLIK 


SPUN 


Spun Stk ts real 
silk made from 
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Practical Measurements of Sheen 





‘ Value of Standard Sheen Seale in Grading Cloths and for Inspection—Consideration of Reflection Value Due to 
Weave in the Evaluation of Sheen—Check on Uniformity of Mill Quality 


Ot seb: ok eeciesl Suggestions for Mill Procedure ate 





( grav vari i ¢ ¢ { 
measurement of the sheen of ; ‘ as possible should be 
textiles is so closely bound By Hibbard ‘. Busby mill run conditi nN ( 2 ‘ Phe 
with the nature of their tex- of all cloths and, indeed, to an abso data remains standard as long as the Upon tolerance limits 
tures that almost any attempt to fix Jute scale of sheen: but very few cloth is standard. varns should be deter 
a scale of comparison on a purely cases have been encountered “where : from the practical condition greed 
absolute basis, and independent of this is of practical use in textile in Data and Procedure upon through investig 
considerations of texture, must fail in Preparation of a umform sample is- yarns in regular use. This rat s 
being useful to textile mills. Che 1 vital to success In the varns it 1s usually a small on 
reason is that readings taken during est ide as follows: The yarn, in cedure should be « ‘ 
routine inspection of textile fabrics ra Ss wou one laye er a rious gray clot 





i| 
7 . | } 1 1 1 1 
will require a bothersome amount ot tH small white ¢ S lat the tut 
conversion before their meaning can HH re parallel to ¢ nd so close ea l, due t 
be interpreted in terms of the abso | | ogetnel t the thread virtual l | 
lute scale. HH] vers t] e cen ] wort the ¢ 
. ° 1.: HI hig. 1) his { e 2 \ 
Hlowever, the making of some kind HH s . ) 


Ol scali Is, as Dr. H. Schultz has UA " : at oe ei i 7 7 





pointed out (TeExtite Wortp, Sep ] ere eee oo ma i 
tember 20, 1924) of very great im- Fig, 1]. Parallel Winding of Yarn on niga hn ae te ae "4 ‘i = || 
portance in making all grading of Card. for Determination of Sheen “ON tactor and SECS, Varnes uae 1} | 
textile sheen eventually reducible to a Constants urements are then made of this sat +? " | | 
common basis, as well as providing a ple, as described below, and compare | 4 AS | 
reliable means for grading any group SPection It is of far greater it ESsnSe TM en nples S< {| | 
of cloths to be inspected. : portance to have all the informatior the same yarn made up as tollow \ ey owe i. f | 
Since the sacdifinn of sheen is one M°Cessaty for the relative gra ang 8p - vane are rhe nenten = } ; 1} | 
of grading a part of the surface chat the several numbers OF a: SRE group eee : siausssacrllih x, saateaieal Met ul - % 
acteristics of cloths, most of the at- - cloths Low aad example, . : oe versal -quiller, i Seen — 7 - ye | 
tention given to whatever procedure ‘“@t!ms) in such shape that no “figuy sowed RGF SEES PUFPOSE | | ie? } Che | a a _e 
is developed should be paid to prep ing back” or conversion calcul tons we is ware | until t =s Ite Of the Finmicahranasainen GnereeaabeaaeNOa 
aration ot the standards and samples, - Saemonne ns ane ee wae ; ee on oe ace F agp eet on ee cent 
based upon appreciation of the gen lowing the making ot routine iInspe i. wil U - e seen that a practica F 
atl sieaemicmtabiiinns 0k sutie tion measurements ot regular pro — ficure is obtained fron ; 
fibres. For instance, of all textile duction. : ae ee ee et a 
fabrics a long float satin in artificial , In order to do this the followin oe sais a —_ Se ee [ ] 
silk probably exhibits the maximum intormate oe usetul ee ” é“ Per meres ree a an ae oe pia, suvrres 4 | 
sheen, and a deep wool suede or sueded sheens of gray cloths against sheen tantly Serene to t . imiting case | = : 1 
leather, the minimum sheen. (Velvet ©! 8T@4Y Yarns which raise ee = es siete ie saggy se ag initia | 
is not a minimum because of the re- COMS*TUCHON, comparison oF  sheens ie aor ne _ ARI ms 
fraction of light in the small fibres O' ST@¥Y Yarns against colored o RS Te oe ee ies = | 
of the pile, which tend to throw back SOMPATsen ae empress Of Che CO i oe ee a eae | 
the various colors in which it 1 hand. If now the cam on the quiller 


a great deal of the entering light in 








- “ . : Lant ce 1 ll . litieor r me 
es - made up with sheen of the gray varn }5 kept constant, all conditions of mea 
the form of apparent sheen. ee ; a kina § ; 
j oo In it make-up; an comparison o surement are based upon a unitorm } 
will be seen, therefore, that sheen a — P oe a — — _ 
bl t 2 3 | fil conaditior of Sample that is at once 
reducible rms single ae fy | ; 
educible to erms ot single fibres (or, easy of make-up and practicable Fig, 3. Reflection-Factor Meter. .ith 
at most, simple cloths) rather than CSO , aaa Proper Arrangement 
: : ; : mparison  « he measurements 
the more complex fabrics. Not only 1 . 
es . se ace on the two types I ples (in 
ire complex fabrics composed oe ; 
g ra ari \ emonstrate the na ot 1] rat re nece 
simple elements but even the indi a h en cone 
e . aa ieee i fhe 1 etd ire if f correction required to vindet _ + ion ot 
vidual fibres (like artificial silk) serve 
fur! lata LC to the ting case ; tor — ‘ t 
; 5 aoe ; ; shotometer ) dap et 
is good bases against which to make ! 
t aa +< ‘ ntec toy 7 purpose ot igs . nd >) \\ 
comparative ratings ol sheen. so] ¢ 
. 1 can procee ci 
Effect of Weave Pattern : it may appea t first t it \ Il production can be 
| i certain ibric t is true the - ( indard 
r ot sheen 1s somewhat 1O 1 ; ~ s ted 
F Fig. 2. Diagrammatic Arrangement of 
the nature of the weave pattern: the Elements of Quiller. ; ; ad ae ; it not nec 
t t c ¢ educible te r CK er . } 
Ol oO 1 IST l eel I g Cle 
tT the \ ive yattern The shadow yt ti e clot in its iTr1ou ( lI] the clot role | er ent tvi 1 rite 
etween two crossed threads is the \s the fundamental data is subject check veriff cancion ace ew cae niformit 
cause ot the reduction of sheen in a to little change, due to 1 con ut nown law, v tates t refle Porous condition e] 
cloth. Since this + augmented 1 production ¢ Os S t 1 \ 1h ( ro ¢ i ¢ t 
oa th ] ] 1 ¢ 
nN T¢ s€ 1 the S € r thre Is t clot such = eens a t . ‘ tant 
| - taffetas, etc., it 1s advantageous and epee to the dat ; 
Ss t eas 1] Ke Da scale oO! ; : : ‘ ‘ a ¢ ) the clot 
. ' practical to make pretty careful fun Bie oes en oom js Sep 
relatiy order < sheens for all the ; ; ‘ ’ : <a : ane ‘ ; e re | 
“1 lamental record-measurements of windit is all that it 1s necessat 
inary cloths in a mill : ' oe hos ene a thir e lengt 
these basic, permanent conditions. t) eo9mpare with data taken from the 
] + 1 . se unl vs : . . 4 ‘ a sae 4 
ro rac i purposes Ss mere TL: ae, ee J ° ‘4 ree ) ¢ eneral Irtace 
EEE eee ae et CN — This is particularly true for two rea- made-up clot 
nececc . me hlicl ha et: id rc] as * ‘ ith ' 
necessary to establish the tandarad cons: First, standards of inspection . : ; 
sheen scale for each type of cloth. It are based upon them: and second Representative $ amp! trative data regarding it 
is possible, if desired, to establish check measurements only will be 1 It is important to determine avet itter of time rather than anything 
ints on each of these scales that quired upon the production that cor ve readings in taking the initial data, else, for an adequate the tical 
are referable back to a general scale through from day to day. The basic however nd for this purpose sample method escribing vat > weaves 
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E SINCERELY believe that Du Pont Rayon (Fibersilk) is 
today the quality leader of American fibersilks. It 
is a product of the finest skill and equipment that Du Pont 
resources can supply. 
In strength, texture, lustre, Du Pont Rayon (Fibersilk) sets its 
own standard of excellence. In its uniformity of grading, it is 
unrivaled. In the modern plant at Buffalo, in which it is pro- 
ANNOUNCEMENT duced, we have adopted methods and processes exclusive in the — 
manufacture of fibersilk, and maintain a system of rigid inspec- 
Afeerions and cancful consides tion which sets a new quality standard in the industry. 
ition this company has adopted 2 cea . Teast 
ie name R a‘ ON for its We want every maker of finished textiles to know what many already oe 
lé ame or its pro _ : 4 3 : 
eee. We Tans dele So Gen know about the quality standards of Du Pont Rayon (Fibersilk). Any s). 
time that the term “artificial silk one of our salesmen will be glad to demonstrate Rayon (Fibersilk) in 31s 
was a detriment. The industry your own plant, and prove to your satisfaction its economy and intrinsic ae 
Nother elghadeatenmedieat merit. He will also explain how to use it to best advantage in every ite 
real, (he consumption too varied ~ » 5 “ 5 ‘ . “4 <i < 
a operation. Call on us for this service—we will consider it a favor. steal 
ts own. We hope that ou DU PONT RAYON Co. vive 
ustomers will cooperate with us BUFFALO, N. Y. onst 
n furthering the use of the word Rranch Sales Offices: Canadian Agents: \ 
RAYON 132 Madison Avenue, New York City , af 4 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. WM. B. STEWART & SONS : 
Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 64 Wellington St., W., Toronto yari 
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- already existent and is of great 
alue in making theoretical calcula- 
ons of various types of data regard- 
ig cloth. Description of this method, 
owever, has no place in this discus- 
ion. 


Average Reflection Value 

Two measurements are necessary 
or establishing the degree of sheen 
n both standarization and inspection 
vork; although, in many cases, one 
nly need be taken. Average reflec- 
tion value should be taken, as shown 
n Fig. 4, and sheen or surface reflec- 
tion. The former may sometimes be 
mitted; but the latter, never. In 
some cases the former measurement 
has large magnitude effect upon the 
latter (in coarse-grain, straight-line 
weaves, such as bengaline) whereas 
the latter, independent of weave, reg- 
sters the composite effect of sheen 
hy virtue of fibre and reflection by 
virtue of weave. Probably the most 
expressive evaluation of sheen, then, 

___ Sheen 

Reflection-Value 
(onsideration of limiting cases of this 
will afford explanation of what Dr. 
Schultz means by the limits of zero 
and infinity in his sheen scale. 

The important bearing of reflection 
value on such an extreme case as de- 
scribed indicates why ordinary reflec- 
tion-box inade- 
quate to the task, more especially the 
types that permit entry of a polariz- 
tion factor into the measurements by 


“photometers”’ are 


2 


ply eb, 
a oe 
4 


Fig. 5. Optical Diagram of a So-Called 
“Reflection-Factor Photometer”. 


reason of introducing reflection from 
« mirror in their optical paths (Fig. 
5). The arrangement shown in Fig. 
3 is the one best suited to this work. 
Similarly, measurements made only 
through a Nicol prism fail to take 
advantage of the entire condition, as 
study of the meaning of the ratio 
given in the above formula will dem- 
onstrate. 

\ little thought and consideration 
of the basic data will point out those 
yarns and cloths upon which it is 
necessary to take account of the re- 
Heetion factor in rating sheen. The 
selections should be indicated on the 
data Thereafter, mill 
cedure is merely taking samples of 
the character described above on each 
lot of production, and grading them in 
accordance with whether or not they 
tall within the tolerance- 
limits of production agreed upon— 
usually a matter of making one mea- 
surement with the 
paratus 


sheet. pro- 


allowable 


polarizing ap- 
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Curve of Average Reflection Factor of Various Yarns in Gray, Showing 


Tendency to Increase with Decrease in Diameter of Yarn. 
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Fig. 4. 

NOTE: Regarding the matter of 


the establishment of an absolute scal 
of sheen that shall be adaptable to all 
types of commercial materials, the 
writer is under the impression that it 
would be more advisable, at the pres 
ent stage of general knowledge con- 
cerning this subject, to defer the mat 
ter of setting end points and concen 
trate upon accurate establishment of 
the several isolated points found in the 
wide range of materials already ex 
amined—laying particular stress upon 
(1) the relation between, (2) the 
magnitude of the gaps between, and 
(3) the conditions which 
and which modify 
of these points. 
Since 


establish 
the establishment 
reflection value is indepen 
dent of wave-length of incident light 
from similar surfaces, 
and 


and since tex- 
reflection value are both 
atfected by depth of “breaks” in uni 


ture 


tormity of surface (as well as the 
order of the magnitude of these 
“breaks”), it will be well, perhaps, 


to establish a graph of the composite 
effect of 
three value, 
depth of “breaks,” and order of mag 
nitude of “breaks” 
teristic figure, this figure describing 


change in one or more ot 


these factors—reflection 


-upon a charac 


“the sheen of a substance.” 


Finishing Sueded Cottons 


(Continued from page 111) 
and wear it down again at the ex 
pense of the cloth itself. 

Fine Carborundum Best 


In comparison with European, pat 
ticularly German, cloths, the domes- 
tic product often 
points of inferiority. 


shows two main 
lirst, the nap 
tends to be coarse, hairy and does not 
properly conceal the weave of the 
fabric. Secondly, there appear very 
frequently striations lengthwise on the 
face of the cloth which, 
amined closely, appear, not as 
scratches, but as narrow bands which 
the brushing has not reached. To 
overcome this in many instances, the 
pressure bars, P, are geared to rotate, 


when ex- 


and are fashioned as right and left 
spirals proceeding from the center. 
These are of some benefit and do 


assist in keeping the edges uncurled, 
but they do not entirely solve the 
problem. 

It is the experience and opinion of 
the writer that 


coarse abrasives 


should not be used at all, 
should be 
tently, and only one size to a ma 


chine, unless the machine is so large 


but that fine 


carborundum used consis 


that a single brushing will suffice, in 
which final 
might 


case the roller or rollers 


well be covered with an 


carborundum 


exX- 
fine 
finishing touch. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
machine in use will be of such a size 
that several brushines will be neces 
sary. In fact, 
obtained by 


ceedingly tor a 


the best results are 


frequent brushings, sav 


about six times, with a fine grade of 
carborundum, not coarser than No. 
200. If possible, to properly finish 


the goods a second, smaller machine 


should be used, equipped with very 
No 250 to 


fine carborundum (about 


300) to give a final light brushing 
Phe brushing in any instance should 
not be too hard, but a moderately 


gencrous amount of tension and 


pressure 1s advisable 


Cause of Striations 
This method naturally takes a little 


longer, but the results are superior 
The nap will certainly be closer and 
finer, and will also cover the weave 
better, since the coarse abrasive has 


fewer actual points of contact with 


the fabric and since, once a nap has 


een raised, the finer carborundum 
has no chance to work on the cloth 
itself but only on the nap already 
raised. This explains the striations 


They are left in the first brushing by 
the 
strips 


and, being bart 
protected on either side by 
raised nap, subsequent brushing with 


a finer 


coarse abrasive 


them 
a fine carborundum, 


abrasive cannot reach 


Starting with 
the streaks are 


much smaller and less 


noticeable, and moreover can be 


fairly well removed subsequently by 
persistent brushing with an abrasive 
of the same It might he 
although it is 


SIZ noted 
that a 
more thorough brushing can be given 
with a fine carborundum than with a 
coarse, without biting in too far 
One of the 


of the brushing 


here, obvious 


objectionable features 
is the fine dust 
produced, which is pungent and irri- 
tating To 


very 


obtain pleasant working 


conditions without the use of respira- 


tors it is necessary to equip the ma 


chine with an efficient fan-driven 
vacuum system 

The dveing of shrunk cloth is 
rather difficult, particularly if the 


action of the caustic has not been ab 


(2315) 115 
solutely uniform. 
is liable to be 
patchy. Even 


In this the dyeing 
very uneven and 
with correct shrink 
ing, the dyeing is difficult enough on 
account of the avidity of the treated 
cloth for dyestuffs. 
the color is 


Penetration of 
retarded, as under 
ordinary conditions the fibre seizes 
the dyestuff before it can reach the 
center. For the 
danger of 


same reason, there 
shaded 


which may also be caused by inequal 


is also a pieces 


ities in the brushing.. However, by 
slow and careful dyeing, 
addition of the dyestutt 
coupled with the usual aids to pene 
tration and leveling, 


with 
gradual 


the cloth can be 
dved quite successfully. 


Some dyers prefer to dye the cloth 


before it is shrunk, using a dve not 
evreatly atfected bv the caustie soda 
Then, after brushing, the cloth is 


dyed again to bring it to 
shade required 
and 


generally 
the 
quite 


exact This is 


satisfactory avoids con 
trouble in 
preclude s the 


and 


siderable leveling, but it 
stock ot 
the 
for dyeing any shade, 
which is a distinct advantage in the 
other 


keeping of a 


shrunk finished cloth in 


ereige ready 
small 
cloth, as 
adhering 
habl« 
batch of a 
the 


svsten. There is also a 


objection to brushing dyed 


the from shade, 
to the 
up on 
shade 
expense ot operations 


Where or light 
required, the cloth may be 


dust OTM 
carborundum, is 
the 


\lso there is 


close l\ 
to show next 
different 


] 


two cdveinyg 


white shades are 
bleached 
after shrinking and brushing without 
difficulty, the 


cotton goods 


any and oon same 


manner as ordinary 
Final Finishing 


last dveing, — the 
cloth 1s again tentered 


required 


lollowinge the 


this time the 


width, which 1s usually 
one-half 


Ot iginal 


the woven width ot 
cloth. It should he 


noted that the previous tentering was 


about 
the 


preferably wider as this would give 
the brushing a better chance at the 
surface and lead to a denser nap 


when the cloth was finally finished 


narrowcr’r, 
lhe 


ably 


finished cloth differs considet 
the original, being much 
less elastic and somewhat harsher to 
the fecl, except, of course, where the 


trom 


nap has been raised. There has been 
a shrinkage from the original yard 
30%, but 


practically no change in weight has 


ave of between 20 and 
occurred, except, of course, the usual 
amounting to about 
106. Consequently the cloth has con 


siderably more body, further accent 


loss in scouring, 


uated by the presence of the nap. It 
is customary to finish the cloth by hot 
While this 1s 


solutely necessary, it naturally adds 


calendering. not ab 


to the appearance, especially 11 
coupled with a brushing by plush 
covered rollers. 

The cloth finds its greatest use in 
the manufacture of allstvles of gloves. 
particularly fancy types at the 
present time. A certain amount of 
the cloth is used as trimmings or 
linings for other gloves, especially 
silk. Tt has a place in the manufac 


ture of corsets and similar articles. 
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It isn’t a one-way yarn— 


CELANESE isn’t merely a filling — though its rapidly 


growing use as such may be giving that impression. 


Manufacturers are learning that an ever widening 
diversity of their lines is gained by using CELANESE 
in the warp — sometimes with other fibres, sometimes 


with CELANESE, as filling. 


Full information as to the simple means of sizing 
(CELANESE, together with any other details of handling, 
are always at your command through our textile and 


dveing experts. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





BRAND YARN 


and the S. R. A. DYES 


Our dyeing and textile experts are at your service in helping you 
to use CELANESE to your advantage and profit. Write today. 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 





CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose 
& Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, ete. 
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Printing With Zinc White 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a sample 
printed with zinc white. Kindly send us 
a formula for printing with zinc white 
and oblige. (5359) 

We are of the opinion that the sample 
submitted, printed with zinc white, could 
be duplicated by printing this pigment 
with either blood albumen or egg al- 
bumen. Possibly the use of the latter 
type of albumen might have to be re- 
sorted to in order to get as little stain- 
ing as possible. This could be carried 
out by what is known as the “albumen 
printing style.” Solutions of albumen 
and gum tragacanth are prepared as 
fc lows > 

Take about 35 lbs. of either blood or 
egg albumen; add 3 pts. of strong am- 
monia, and make up to 11 gals. with 
cold water; let stand for 12 to 25 hrs.; 
then strain. 

Gum tragacanth: 17 lbs. of gum tra- 
gacanth to 45 gals. of water. Allow 
this to stand for at least 12 hrs.; then 
boil, with stirring, and bring to a smooth 
paste. 

The pigment, white zinc, if the same is 
used in the form of a dry powder, should 
be first made into a paste. This can be 
done by working about 12 Ibs. of the 
zinc oxide into a paste with 1 gal. of 
water. After preparing the printing 
paste, take approximately 114 gals. of 
the stock gum tragacanth paste, as men- 
tioned above, and 1% gals. of blood al- 
bumen paste, and anywhere from 2 to 3 
qts. of zinc oxide paste. These should 
be mixed thoroughly, the goods printed, 
and steamed from 20 to 30 minutes at 
about 5 Ibs. pressure, then soaped at a 
temperature of 160 to 180 deg. F. in a 
liquor containing 1 oz. 
every 2 gals. of water. 

The 


work 


soap soap to 
above process is simply a basic 
procedure and would un- 
doubtedly have to be more or less modi- 


ng 
liv 


fied before being put into practical 
operation. 
x *k x 
Emulsion of Wool Oil 
Technical Editor: 
We have been experiencing trouble 


with the men in our picking room being 
poisoned, presumably by the emulsion 
of wool oil which we are using. This 
emulsion is composed of 6 gals. of water, 
8 gals. of wool oil and 1 lb. of powdered 
borax. We have had this emulsion 
tested by chemists and they claim the 
borax forms boric acid which causes the 
poisoning of our employes. What would 
you suggest to use in this emulsion in- 
stead of the powdered borax? We 
thank you in advance for this informa- 
tion as well as for your letter of Mar. 
13 (5363) 
We would suggest that you look else- 
where for your trouble. A pound of 
bor in 14 gals. of liquid would not 


hurt a fly. There is positively nothing 
poisonous about borax nor is there any 
reason to suppose that boric acid is 
liberated in the emulsion. Borax is a 


mild alkali, and boric acid is a mild and 
largely used disinfectant, being used as 
an eye wash and when compounded with 
sold as boric ointment. If, 
however, you wish to eliminate borax in 
making your emulsion, ammonia will 
take its place. Use sufficient of the am- 


vaseline 1S 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 


the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 





monia to form a milky emulsion. As 
ammonia is volatile, while borax is not, 
you would have to add additional am- 
monia from. time to time to keep your 
emulsion in good condition, particularly 
if you made it in large quantities and 
kept it at a high temperature. The best 
method would be to make your emulsion 
in quantities as wanted. 

os ee 


Finishing Cotton 
Mixed Goods 


Technical Editor: 


I am enclosing herewith two samples 
and would greatly appreciate it if you 
could give me some information in re- 
gard to the preparing, dyeing and finish- 
ing of these goods. The trade requires a 
high luster on both qualities. The at- 
tached samples are considered good. 


and Silk 


(5366) 
The samples referred to are both 
half-silk fabrics with cotton warp and 


silk filling. In sample No. 1 the filling is 
Canton silk; in No. 2, tussah silk. The 
treatment of the two fabrics should be 
similar except that the cloth containing 
tussah silk requires a more stringent 
boiling, degumming and bleaching. In 
general, the processes to be employed are 
as follows: (1) boiling and degumming ; 
(2) bleaching; (3) dyeing; (4) finish 
ing. 

The first three operations may be per- 
formed in the open width on an ordinary 
jig constructed of soapstone with monel 
metal rolls. Usually, however, the boil- 
ing is done in an open width washer or 
specially designed kier. Cisterns of 
wood or concrete equipped with lead 
heating coils are often used for bleach- 
ing. The type of equipment depends 
largely upon personal preferences. In 
any case a thorough boiling-out is neces- 
sary to free the cloth of impurities and 
to remove the outer covering of sericin 
from the silk fibres. On the other hand, 
too harsh a treatment must be avoided as 
strong alkali will tend to lessen the luster 
or even destroy the silk. For boiling 
and degumming tussah silk filled fabrics 
the following procedure should 
satisfactory : 

(1) Dissolve in each 100 gals. of water 


prove 


(a) 5 lbs. olive oil or red oil 
soap (50% solids) 

(b) 5 Ibs. turkey red oil (50% 
solids ) 

(c) 1 lb. soda ash 


(2) Work the cloth in the solution at 
the boil until the sericin is removed (6 
to 8 ends on jig). 

(3) Wash thoroughly with hot water. 

In the case of the Canton silk the soda 
ash should be omitted from the boiling- 
off liquor and the time of treatment may 
be shortened. 

Silk filled goods are almost invariably 


bleached with hydrogen peroxide. Hy- 
drogen peroxide may be purchased in 
solutions of various strength or it may 
be prepared as follows: 

Add slowly 6 gal. vitriol to 70 gal. of 
cold water; with 200 Ibs. of ice; 
add slowly with constant stirring 60 lbs. 
of sodium peroxide. This will yield 100 
gals. of hydrogen peroxide at a strength 
ot approximately 12 volume 

In bleaching on the jigs for 1,000 yds. 
of tussah filled cloth, 50 gals of water 
are required; to this are added 5 gals. 
of 12 volume peroxide and enough so- 
dium silicate to make the solution 
slightly alkaline (about 1 pt. of 42 deg. 
Be. silicate); the bath is heated to 200 
deg. F., and the cloth given one run in 
the liquor; the same quantities of per- 
oxide and silicate are next added and the 
fabric given five ends through this solu- 
tion; then wash by running several times 
through hot For Canton silks 
the amount of peroxide may be reduced 
by one-third. 

To obtain a pure white on tussah silk 
it will be found necessary to repeat the 
peroxide treatment, but when the goods 
are to be dyed one bleach “is sufficient. 
When a kier with a circulation system 
is used for bleaching, the peroxide should 
be diluted to a about 2 
volumes; the temperature maintained at 
175 to 185 deg. F.; and the bleach con- 
tinued until a satisfactory shade is ob- 
tained (3 to 6 hours). 


cool 


water. 


strength of 


Highly concen- 


trated solutions of peroxide must be 
avoided or tendering of the fabric will 
result. Likewise the presence of cata 


lytic agents such as copper or iron must 
be guarded against, as these will cause 
over energetic bleaching. 

Except in special silk filled 
fabrics are dyed on the ordinary jig. 
Judicious selection of 
ables the dyer to produce a_ variety 
of effects. For example, solid tones 
may be produced by employing a direct 
color to dye the cotton, together with an 
acid color to tone the \gain, 
brightness may be obtained by topping 
with basic colors. 
produced by selecting acid 
little affinity for 


cases, 


the dyestuffs en- 


sIh 
SUK, 


Two-tone effects are 
colors, with 
cotton, to dye the silk 
filling, and substantive colors of a dif- 
ferent shade to dye the cotton warp. 
Likewise the silk may be dyed and the 
cotton left white by using 
with the addition of soap. 

are obtained by dyeing in 
manner with black sulphur 
which glue has been added. 


acid colors 
Jasper shades 
the usual 


colors to 


After dyeing, these fabrics are usually 
treated with a weak solution of acetic 
acid to increase the scroop, dryed on 
cans, and finally steamed and stretched to 
width on a gas-heated tenter. Many 
variations to this process are practiced, 


but the method described 
the results desired. 
* * * 


should give 


Removing Iron Stains 
Technical Editor : 

In the issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp, there appeared 
article entitled, “Finishing Lace and 
Light Fabrics.” In one of the sub- 
divisions of this article entitled, ‘“Local- 
ized Stains,” there appeared a statement 
that iron stains can generally be re- 
moved by hydrochloric acid or oxalic 
acid. We have on several occasions tried 
these acids in very much diluted form 
and find that it always results in the 
destruction of the fabric. Is there any 
other means whereby these stains can be 
removed without destroying the fabric? 

(5367) 

removing iron 
recommended. Among 
these are treatment with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, weak solutions of oxalic 
dilute bath of sodium bisulphite, 
concentrated solution of sodium bifluor- 
ide, and boiling with dilute sulphuric acid 
in a copper vessel which has in it a 
piece of zinc wrapped in cotton cloth. 
The treatment with warm hydrochloric 
or oxalic acid which the inquirer has 
tried is the most commonly used method 
and should remove the without 
destroying the fabric, providing the 
goods are washed free from acid before 
drying. Hydrochloric acid diluted to 1 
Tw. and heated to 140 deg. F. may 
be employed; when the stain has dis- 
appeared the cloth should be thoroughly 
rinsed with warm water until no trace 
of acid is left. This point may be de- 
termined by pressing a piece of blue 
litmus paper to the fabric; if the paper 
turns red the presence of acid is indicated 
and the washing should be continued; if 
the paper fails to change in color the 
cloth may be considered free from acid. 

A further precaution against tender- 
ing by acid is to treat the fabric with 
a warm soap solution to which a small 
amount of soda ash has been added. 
Localized stains, if they are few in 
number, may be removed by stretching 
the portion of the fabric which is stained 
over a large earthenware bowl or crock, 
then saturating the stain with the acid, 
and finally pouring the rinsing water 
through the fabric into the bowl. When 
the stains are numerous it is necessary 
to treat all the fabric by immersion in 
the various liquors. 


of 
an 


Feb. 28, 1925, 


methods for 


stains have been 


Several 


acid, 


stains 


deg. 


It is probable that the inquirer either 


has used too concentrated solutions of 
acid, or has failed to remove the last 
traces of acid before drying. If, how- 
ever, destruction of the fabric is still 
encountered after taking these precau- 
tions, the treatment with sodium bisul- 
phate or sodium bifluoride is suggested. 
x * 
Cashmere Finish on Jersey 


Cloth 
Technical Editor : 

Our selling agents would like a cash- 
mere finish like the enclosed woven 
fabric on knitted wool jersey coating, if 
such is possible. If such a finish can 
be gotten on the wool jersey coating, 
we would like very much to get it. 

(5368) 

To get a finish on jersey cloth similar 

to the samples submitted, we would sug- 
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The strength of 
Mid-West corrugated 
shipping box is the 
strength of the per- 
fect arch. 


Thi highest concrete  high-road 
bridge im the World” is this span 
across the Skuru Sound, near Stock 
holm, Sweden. Here, as im the Mid 
Hest Box, thre arch 1S uscd for 

strength. 


Mid-West Boxes Resist Shocks and Vibration 


Goods in transit need protection, The high, strong arches in the corrugated walls of 
Mid-West boxes give this protection often in a greater degree than wooden boxes 
costing three times as much. Highest test liners are other 
factors which are saving thousands of dollars to a great 








THREE DISTINCTIVE number of users each year. ARE YOU SURE you can- 
MID-WEST FEATURES not economize on your shipping packages? If not, then 
Wierpeset Coneien: Ts investigate. Make sure. 





everything its name = im- 


a i Riaciacilat titel It costs you nothing to know more about Mid-West better 
tapes from splitting and boxes. We can save you 30% to 70% of your shipping 
panne costs. Drop a line for a shipping engineer to call and 
ee eae ro confer with you at your factory. No obligation to you. 
flaps Write today. 





Write for our free illustrated Package Booklet 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18th Floor, Dept. C., Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Factories 
Anderson, Indiana 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Corrugated Fibre Board Products Fairmont, W. Va. 
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gest that this fabric be knitted as fine 
as possible, giving plenty of width to 
allow fulling to overcome the usual ob- 
jection of too much elasticity in width. 
This can only be done by giving the 
finisher all the width possible. Loss in 
length will produce a firm lofty fabric 
without a raggy, slazy effect. 

Full in length and width to the desired 
weight with a mixture ozs. ot 
Paroxan and 3 ozs. palm oil soap, stand- 
ing about 34% to 4% Tw.; use 
cold. When the goods have run about 
half an hour, it would be well to shake 
them out frequently, changing their po- 
sition as much as possible. Scour half 
an hour in a good bath of soap, and 
wash off thirty-five or forty-five min- 
utes; extract, split and give a light run 
on the napper to straighten or level the 
lumpy face after fulling; dry, shear, 
tenter and press. 

A good suggestion is to full the fabric 
half-way, take out, extract, split and 
give a light napping; then tack the piece 
and resume fulling; scour, split and 
straighten on teasle, dry shear, tenter, 
and press as suggested. 


a 


deg. 


 & « 


Spools of Roving Larger in 
Diameter at Middle 
Technical Editor: 

We are carding cotton on roller and 
clearer cards, with two bank tape con- 
densers, winding 24 ends on a jack spool. 
The strands of roving coming from the 
finisher card all weigh the same; but the 
spools when filled are larger in diameter 


at the center than at the ends. What 
causes this difficulty ? (5370) 
Rovings are sometimes soft when 


given too little pressure between the rub 
aprons, but it is difficult to see how a 
cone shaped spool is being produced. It 
does not seem as though making rub 
rolls convex would be the thing to do. 
Is this something new or have the cards 
always done this? Are the roving guides 
all the same distance apart? A closer 
setting at the center would tend to make 
a crowned spool. Are the rub aprons 
old or new? Do they show any indica- 
tions of being slack at the center? 


a 


Waste at Slashers 
Technical Editor: 


We have a problem concerning waste 
behind the slashers, which I wish to sub- 


mit to you for analysis: Four section 
beams after the long chain beaming 
process, are run in the creel. Let us 
number them 1, 2, 3 and 4, number 1 
being that adjacent to the size box. The 
sheet of warp is threaded over and 
under, in accordance with usual prac- 
tice. A drag weight is hung on beam 


number 4 only. 


When the set runs out we weigh sep- 


irately the waste remaining on each 
beam and we find, after weighing a 
arge number of sets, that the average 
listribution of waste among the four 
section beams is as follows: No. 1, 
16%; No. 2, 28%; No. 3, 20%; No. 4, 
6%. It was generally supposed, before 
xact tests were made, that the waste 
m beam number four (that having the 
lrag weight) would average’ higher 
han on the other beams. We should 
ike to know your explanation of why 


he beam next to the size box runs out 


onger than the others. 


My own analysis of the mechanics of 
the problem is as Our idea 


hat the last beam yield most 


follows: 
would 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


waste was based on the assumption that 
the act of unwinding the section beam 
in the slasher creel imposed a tension 
on the yarn, due to frictional resistance, 
which should be greatest on beam num 
ber 4 because that beam alone the 
resistance of the drag weight added to 
journal friction. 

There is an obvious error, 
in the assumption that the 
stretched in unwinding. The yarn must 
contract in unwinding, for it is wound 
at the beaming frame at a 
vreater tension than exists in the 
creel, in spite of the drag weight which 
is only sutticient to keep the kinks out 

The elasticity of the yarn will pro 
duce contraction when the tension 
posed in beaming is released. I have 
determined by test that a single strand 
of No. 9 yarn, when a load of 100 grs 
is applied and then removed, will con 
tract about 1% of its length from the 
stretched condition, whether the load is 


has 


however, 
varn is 


on much 


slashe1 


im 


applied for only a few minutes or for 
18 hrs. 
If then, there is contraction in un 


winding, it is apparent that beam num- 
ber 4 will contract to its fullest extent 
(allowing for the slight friction of the 
journal and drag weight). However, 
the sheet of warp embracing beam No. 1 
for almost 180 deg. of arc, insures that 
the peripheral speed of beam No. 1 will 
be the same as that of the sheet of warp 


from the other beams. The yarn on 
No. 1, therefore, is unwinding, in a 
stretched condition, at the same linear 


speed as the yarn from No. 4 is passing 
by in a contracted condition. The elong 


ation imposed in beaming on No. 1, 
therefore, appears as waste when the 
set runs out. 

The same effect will take place on 


beams 2 and 3, but to a lesser extent be 
cause of the diminished influence of the 


sheet of warp. 
Yours very truly, 
Ay Sa 
(We would be glad to have any 
reader send in his opinion on this prob 
lem.—Editor ) 
x Ok Ox 


Warp Knitted Neckties 
Technical Editor : 

We are handing you two necktie 
samples which we believe were made on 
a tricot machine. If not much 
trouble, we would like to know the 
gauge, size silk, and whether this is 
the regular tricot stitch or a different 
setting of the cams and pattern wheels 

(5369) 

The two samples are made differently. 
The one we have marked No. 1| is made 
on a specially built machine, not on a 
tricot machine. The sample marked No 


too 


2 can be made on a tricot machine by 
using 65 denier A grade artificial silk 
in both bars, with a full set of threads 
in each bar, on a 28 gauge machine. The 
bars work under one needle and over 
one to the right, and under one, over 
one to the left. Both bars work the 
same, but of course always in reverse 
directions to each other, as per the 
figures appended. Both the samples are¢ 
made of artificial silk, but some animal 


matter has been used in the preparation 
of the yarn. It probably has been run 
through a bath stiffen the 
varn and lay the fibres, making the yarn 
work better in the machine. The 
must be made exceedingly tight 
the knitting. 

The colors are 
threads should be 


gelatine 


to 


fabric 
during 


skein dyed and the 
warped in even inches 





or divisions of inches—28-14-7-4-2, or 
56-28-14-7-4-2. This enables the warper 
to set out the arrangement more easily 
and also divides equally in the guide 
leads the There 5 


lead 


on machine. 56 


are 


guides in one 2-in. guide 


The figures for the bar wheels are as 
follows: 

F Rk 

l 1 

2 a) 
zz Ox 

1 l 

0 2 
xv a2 


Repeated 8 times around a 48 notch 


wheel. 


“Rayon” Found = on _ Swiss 

Stamps of 1850 
New 

Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 


York: N.Y. 


\Anent the discussion on a proper name 
for artificial silk, I the 
panies have decided upon 
which connection it is interesting to note 
that the postage stamps 
Switzerland in 1850 and 
name follows 


big com 


note 


Rayon, in 


issued by 
1852 bear this 
The 5 Rappen stamp 
bears the caption Rayon I, the 10 Rappen 
stamp Rayon II], and the 15 Rappen 
stamp Rayon III I am not a deep 
enough a philatelic student to explain 
its meaning, but the similarity is inter 
esting in view of the fact that Switzer 
land has been more ot identified 
with the silk industry. 

If it is of sufficient importance to you, 


as 


less 


I could get the information from some 
of my friends the 
stamps of 


who specialize in 
Switzerland. 


Charles M. Ams, President, 
The Max Ams Machine Co. 


Mr. Ams 
further light 


Ed.] 


* * x 


| We have advised 
would appreciate 
interesting point 


that 
on 


we 
this 


More About Progress of Rayon 
Industry 
Editor, \W oRLD 


What information can you give us on 


TEXTILE 


the following 
1. The extent of the artificial silk 
industry in the United States 
2. Has it affected the natural silk 
industry. 
3. Are there exports of artificial 
silk. If so, to what countries? 
4. Is there any import of artificial 
silk? If so, from what countries ? 
(D104) 

1—The artificial silk industry in the 
United States has developed tremendu 


ously during the last five years. Dating 
back to 1911, when the first American 
plant started operation and produced 
320,000 Ibs. that year the total output 
has increased to approximately 38,000, 
000 Ibs. in 1924. Indications point to 
a production of nearly 50,000,000 Ibs. in 
1925. We call your attention to article 
from our Annual Review and Forecast 


Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Your kind favor of the 
with further reference to our in- 
quiry is received, and the very 
thorough manner in which the sub- 
ject has been investigated — is 
highly appreciated. 


14th 


Yours truly, 
HOHOKUS BLEACHERY, 
B. H. Saunders, 


Treas. 


(2319) 119 
Number giving further details of this 
development. 
>—The question of the effect of the 


artificial silk industry upon the natural 
silk industry is 
opinion. 


largely 
Certain 


one of personal 
silk in 


silk has 


factors in the 
that artificial 

serious inroads upon the 
natural silk. The table given in our 
\nnual Number, however, 
this out as you will note that there is 
a steady ; 


dustry believe 
made use ol 
does not bear 
increase of real silk 
up through 1922 
imports during succeeding 
Naturally it is impossible to estimate 
how much additional real silk would 
have been imported if rayon, or artificial 


imports ot 
and a maintenance ot 


the years. 


silk, had not achieved such a command 
position. The best opinion seems to 
tend to the fact that the availability ot 
artificial silk products at reasonable 
increased the popularity 
a silken type and has reacted 
therefore to aid the silk industry rather 
than hurt it. silk 


ing 


prices has ot 


fabrics of 


Certainly mills were 
able to maintain a higher level of pro 
duction in 1924 than the general textile 
conditions of that year would seem to 


warrant, 


3— Exports of rayon from the United 


States have not been an appreciable 
factor. There have been fair sized ex- 
ports of rayon manufactures which if 
fact increased in 1924 over 1923 but de 


tails from the Department of Commerce 
do not indicate exports of artificial silk 
itself. As a of fact, demand 
from the market has kept 
\merican manufacturers busy 
during years. 


1924 
United 


matter 
domestic 
rayon 
recent 
there 
States 


4—During 
into the 


were imported 
1,711,987 Ibs. of 
rayon yarns, threads and_ filaments, 
valued at $2,294,558 as against 3,906,037 
Ibs. valued at $6,738,031 during 1923. In 
1924 there were also imported 5,374,539 
Ibs. of rayon wastes and, yarn made 
waste, valued at $1,416,277 as 
against 2,972,180 Ibs. valued at $1,332,143 
during 1923. Information from the 1] 


partment of Commerce does not indicate 


from 


the source of origin but it is understood 
that the principal countries from which 
this rayon came were England, Belgium, 


Italy and Germany—and possibly Franc« 


Another Tecumseh Dividend 


art River, Mass.—A __ further 
liquidating dividend of 5% was 
declared by the directors of — the 
Tecumseh mills, payable on April 1. 


Upon the payment of the 5% the cor- 


poration has distributed 110% 
in dividends trom the assets which 
were retained for the stockholders 


when the plant was sold to the Davol 
mills. Another dividend may also be 
expected as there are still some assets 


remaining and there is a possibility of 


a rebate in taxes being received. 
Treasurer Simeon B. Chase has 
petitioned to the superior court tor 


the dissolution of the 


Tecumseh cor- 
poration, stating in his petition that 


to the best of the knowledge of the 


directors all claims and charges 
against the corporation have been 
paid. The Tecumseh corporation is 


one of the oldest textile corporations 
in the city having been incorporated 
on February 17, 1866. 
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Knitting and Weaving—Mercerized and Natural 


COTTON YARNS 


As exclusive Selling Agents for the following array of 
established and controlled mills this organization is 
uniquely prepared to take care of your requirements— 
no matter how diversified or rigid—for the better grade 
of COTTON YARNS:— 


BELTON YARN MILLS........... 10’s to 24,1 Super-Karded 
Pe PE, GED iis ck iG dae csncee anes 8 & 9 3-4 ply Karded 
CLEGHORN MILLS CO......... 36’s to 40/1-2-3 ply Combed 
eee (ERE) S | ee 44’s to 70 1-2-3 ply Combed 
REPRE Ee Rs OD. sg ove se ccc scnn 24’s to 30/1 Super-Karded 
ETHEL COTTON MILLS.......... 18’s to 22/1 Super-Karded 
GRACE COTTON MILL CO...... 26’s to 34/1-2-3 ply Combed 
HIGHLAND PARK MFG.CO........ 8’s and 9/3-4 ply Karded 
JEWEL COTTON MILLS........ 58’s to 60 1-2-3 ply Combed 
DPUene eee MOP UR. GO). oo oi vse pv asecnwns 10’s to 24/1 Combed 
MONROE MILLS CO........... 26's to 36’s/1-2-3 ply Combed 
NORCOTT MILLS CO....... .. .20’s to 40/1-2-3 Super-Karded 
PARK YARN MILLS CO............. 6’s to 14/3-4 ply Karded 
oe os gy S| cs ee 10’s to 18/1 Super-Karded 
ROSELAND COTTON MILLS CO...... 40/1 Karded Splicing 
Oe ROPOE Meee MER Rekee GAD. ic eevee cece vnes 80 /1-2-3 ply Combed 
Br Are erR Ede Mee rd OOD). os es cece eees 50/1 to 70/1 Combed 


BE aeeee eee FPR Eee OOO). 5g iv isivwsceensaewseacness 
Mercerized-Gassed-Dyed All Counts 


Sole Selling Agents 


Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHARLOTTE 
CHATTANOOGA BOSTON 


April 4, 1925 





JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


‘‘Direct to Consumer’’ 
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Descriptions of Exhibits at Knitting Arts Exhibition—Continued 


(Continued from page 87) than last, due, they say, to better and 200 Ibs.; glass end experimental ro- Booth 141 Simplex humidified, aut 
crowds this year and that they will business conditions throughout the in- tary hosiery dyeing machine: 48 inch matic humidity controller, atomizers and 
be in a more receptive mood this year dustry. humatic automatic dye-house centri- sectional humidifier New feature is 

5 fugal; 20 inch high-speed under driven duplex humidifier giving large ‘ ca- 
centrifugal for rayon. The last shown pacity for high-studded rooms or where 


Details of Knitting Exhibits for first time. The extractor first uni- high temperatures  obtait Frank Bb 


formly distributes and then removes Comins, W. M. Trafton and M. F. Guill 
surplus solution. New American panel in ch 
control for reversing dyeing machine 


¢ 


) ~ : : .e f 3 ~lo} 5 i R st of : 
Re" the convenience of its readers edgings shown. Robert P. Post of Qyinders shown for first time. G. G. 


er . on ie ca s A a afety T is c 
who plan to attend the Knitting Philadelphia office in charge. oe Sere ~ a ae 


Rups in charge, assisted by Paul J. See Union Special Machine ( 


al 

Arts [Exhibition at the Commercial American Laundry Machinery Co., Abrams, of the eastern division, S. G 

Museum in Philadelphia next week, Specialty Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio. Booths Dabner, of Canadian factory, J. H American Society for Testing Ma- 
TextiLE Wortp presents herewith 72-76 and 108-111. Monel metal rotary Gecox, of western division, H. G. terials, Philadelphia. Booth 55. Pub 
details of the various exhibits hosiery dyeing machines, sizes 100 lbs., Mayer and W. C. Dodson of southern lications of society giving its specifica 
which will serve as a guide and will 200 Ibs. and 300 Ibs. ; Monel metal cyl- division, and R. A. Whitney, of service tions and methods; also special exhibits 
emable visitors to select those booths inder rotary hosiery dyeing machines, department. ) with relation ork Committee 
of particular personal interest. A wood Monel metal lined, sizes 100 Ibs American Moistening Co., Boston. [-13 on textile materials. Member 


floor plan of the museum is _ re- 


produced to help visitors in the loca- PHONES 


Se —_—————— Taal 
= 
| 






















































































tion of these booths. The information 5 ‘Sih 
which follows is based on details & STORAGE so j 
supplied by the various firms them- 2 
selves and gives in skeleton form the < 
high lights of the exhibits. ps e 
Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J., = 
Fredk. Osann Co., New York and i 
C. E. Hardenbrook Co., Philadelphia. 3 
Joint exhibit. Booths 374-375. Will 0x0 _ i ™ | 
display one Union button sewer, latest a 
type for flat buttons; one Union button TI (407 |408 an [siz [453 | ro Ta22] 
sewer, latest type, for self-shank buttons ud 10x [!0" ri} 1010 [00 10x10 | 1010 | 0*10 O+10 LE 
for sweater work. Also one electric v | 409 | 410 44 ais | 4 | 420 423] za] 
staple fastening machine for attaching CY 10x10 [1010] '0»10 1010 | 10 *10} 10 "10 | +10 | 10° 10 | !0*10 | 10*10} 
tickets to hosiery and other fabrics, and oO 43 at 
Ea, of mek acalne wacdas E 104 : ° (38) 
a variety of hand stapling machines for wo 44 =561330 (375) 304] lion 
various purposes. Ballard electric cloth 10x10 [32 dhox=10 10H» 10 37 
cutting machines will be shown in this 145 Fesqll] 33) 374] 385] BoA 
booth as well as two Acme hosiery and +10*8 106 0x8 lO* 10110 «1c tr 
textile binders for attaching rider tickets. 46 1323) 532 373! 3€6 e 
Representatives of Acme Staple Co. 1Ox10}10*10 Oxiooxi0)  * 
John G. Mackey and John Gorman; 3221333 572) SET | 
representing Fredk. Osann Co.—R. L. LEST lOxigho- 
Lyons and W. O’Donnell; representing [sz —- lan Se 
C. E. Hardenbrook Co.—C. E. Harden- SMOKING ROOM F320 3351 [370 369 
brook, C. F. Hering and Frank L. WOx8hHi0*8 ee «10 
Jennings. 319 | 350] [36 9} 390 
¥ x 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Philadel- ne saps Ps 
phia. Booth 151. Nailless and nailed-on { 10«10}!010 HOxWPlO*10} 10 “ole 
box strapping, devices for making cases 
pilfer proof and shipping room supplies. ii nee eee 
New strapping tools featured. Charles [ 6t 198 (225) 242 [367] 392] 
I. Bruneel and William J. Crane in ae on sa te ou 
charge. lo 10) 0. o 010110 j loo 0. a 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., 79 !200 (223 }4}244| [305 394] 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booths 125 and 162. }0-i0}0+10 WOx6{1 1106 (010) 
r tie cian ae Se ier ae ae 178 | 201 222] 245 395) 
= antomati peer. serena mance ay lox ini e 39 33 
, pocket and sleeve machine, border, ITT 21 ¥ [22 46 563 3396) 
belt and collar machine, high speed 0x100*10 lox10 0-4] lo: 
rushing machine, braid trimming and uJ 76 aT 2201247] 
passamenterie machine and flat jacquard Y 10*10,0% 10} 10x 0 10«10} 
golf hosiery machine. The new Ainslic ~ i715 ; 204 248) 
lat full automatic jacquard attachment, - OPO 0-10 hel a 
orking like a music roll, is shown, W) («10010 On0 i0*i01 
hich can be attached to any hand or us a aes ae 
power, flat or links-links machine. This << 
a patented attachment. Selig Broad VU i732 0b] 263] 296 
win, Sampson Broadwin and Leopold td WO10!10 = fio] los 
dwin in charge of booth. w yen 0 x10 10] 
WF | 
_ Jacob K. Altemus, Philadelphia. IT! | 208 | 1298) 
fooths 257, 258 and 301. Winders for lOIC}10*10 (x10h10*10 
arious yarns with two machines operat- 702 0? \260| 299 | } 
ng on rayon and celanese. Winding le Ne i tOxt OHO 1505 Ori0 : 
rom skein and other put-ups to bottle choo Si (01011010) lo*i0i0» A 
ye and bottle bobbin by mechanical reat 








. . . ° 504 351 | 
on-cup builder. Late improvements in- Oli0«10 10*8} | 1108 H10*10}10*10 
lude non-lift spindle permitting skein sit 40 403) 352 13531406 


increase gradually. Mechanical wa | ) |e STRAIN] (0*1010*10 iD*10110*10| Ue (alio«1o l0ri0}(0x10 
uilder, which supercedes cup builder ———s 
American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 


inder; also “fool-proof” knot and slub = 
) 2 AS] 14 5 | 6 |r Epes 
10 «1010 «10 110 «10 }10*10 ‘sak 10*10 101010 «10110 * fo = 
107. Laces, novelty trim- MAIN 


ENTRANCE 





258 301 J 




















houlder and lingerie ribbons 





ew novelty versions of insertions and Floor Plan, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Showing Booth Numbers for Knitting Arts Exhibition 
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Aainstaking search for wre She Willem liftnca Codec 
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that committee and other representatives 
of the society in attendance. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
355. Flint shredded soap chips. Flotilla 
soap flakes, blended palm soap, pure 
palm chips, olive oil soap; red oil soap, 
fig soap. George W. Lindsay, Robert 
F. Lampkin and Charles B. James in 
charge. 


Booth 


Bahnson Co., New York and Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. Booth 153. Two 
Bahnson humidifiers complete with auto- 
matic humidity control, demonstrating 
suitability for knitting rooms. F. S. 
Frambach in charge. 


Berks Engineering Co., Reading, 
Pa. Booths 77 and 78. Berks Monel 
metal paddle wheel dyeing machine, all 


metal; same with power basket and 
paddle lift; rotary dyeing machine; 
seaming guide for Merrow machine; 
home looper table; ladies’ examining 


form; half hose examining form; elec- 
tric transfer iron; horizontal cone holder 
period. New and original features are 
shown in the dyeing machines. R. C. 
Rahm and L. M. Crowther in charge. 


Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia. 


Sooths 310, 311, 344 and 345. Bondaron 
solid round belting, specially tanned with 
the hair on; also full line flat leather 
belting and Bond power transmission 
machinery; truck casters, swivel and 
stationary; cut and cast gears; also 
Reeves variable speed transmission, 
SKF ball-bearing transmission equip- 
ment, Sumet cord and solid bars and 
alligator flexible steel lacing. H. R. 
MacFern, H. L. Martin, F. V. Fortin, 
Wm. Milnor and certain officers of the 


company in attendance. 


Boston Gear Works Sales Co., Nor- 
folk Downs, Mass. Booths 211, 212, 
255 and 256. Boston standardized gears 
together with Boston speed reduction 
units, Boston-Renold silent chain drives 
and Nice ball bearings. Representatives 
of the company in charge. 


Bradley Washfountain Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 79. 54 inch white Mar- 
morite Washfountain, accommodating ten 
persons at one time. Walter H. Sil- 
path, Philadelphia representative, in 
charge. 


H. Brinton 


Co., Philadelphia. 
Box ths 407 410. 


Brinton circular knit- 
ting machines. H. S. Horrocks, W. H. 
Allerton, Eric A. Cordin and Russell 
Forrest in charge. 


Charles Christos Machine Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Booth 330. 


Dyeing machinery 
and dyehouse sundries. 


Showing special 


frame design of acid-proof metal to 
support dye tub, lacquered acid-proof, 
new heating pipe arrangement, new 


quick opening outlet valve, all gears en- 
closed. Represented by William Miller, 
general manager, and William S. Miller. 


Clover Leaf Mfg. Co., Honesdale, 


Pa. Booth 99. Complete showing of 
bobbins and spools. Special line for use 
by hosiery mills. Company representa- 


tives in charge. 


Estate of Charles Cooper, Benning- 
ton, Vt. Booth Reception space. 
Represented by Charles S. 
aging executor, John J. Hayes, manager 
needle department, and G. H. 
salesman. 


Crawford Mfg. Co., 
wick, N. J. 300th 253. 
stop motion and E. O. B. stop motion, 
both with improvements; also for the 
first time a new stop motion for hosiery 
knitters. Frank Crawford, Jr., 


265. 
Kehoe, man- 


Rogers, 


New Bruns- 
Regular type 


Ler Vv 
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C. Blair, Frank Crawford, Sr. and Al- 

fred Crawford in charge. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. Ho- 

boken, N. J. Booth 368. Standard 


Work-Light industrial units; also photo- 
graphs of Work-Light installations in 
knit goods plants; several machinery 
display booths are lighted by Work- 
Light. Representatives at booth will 
include Charles F. Strebig, sales man- 
ager; D. R. Grandy, commercial engin- 
eer, H. G. Blauvelt, manager Philadel- 


phia office and L. H. Cook, Phila- 
delphia office. 
Paul Dietz, Philadelphia. Booth 


136. Presto label printer for hosiery 
and underwear, showing enlarged capa- 
city. Paul Dietz in charge. 


Dresden Knitting Machine Corp., 
New York City. Booths 353 and 406. 
Will display hand and full automatic 
flat jacquard knitting machines and a 
plain full automatic flat knitting machine. 
Represented by A. P’. Schmidt. 


Dubied Machinery Co. (E. O. 
Spindler), New York. Booths 218 
and 249. Dubied flat knitting machines 
for outerwear; full automatic power 
machines for novelty jacquard designs; 
jacquard hand machines for golf hose 
and sport goods. Flat jacquard knitting 
machines are the features. E. O. Spin- 
dler, D. J. Werfelman and E. Brumm 
in charge. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Booths 182, 183, 196 
and 197. Products suitable for hosiery 
and underwear dyeing; stockings of mer- 
cerized cotton, silk and cotton, rayon 
and silk, rayon and cotton and all cot 
ton, also line of colors for rayon dyed 
on Du Pont rayon; also exhibit novelty 
dyeings on various knit goods. R. A, 
Carter, W. C. Beattie and W. G. Ham- 
len, Jr., compose committee in charge of 
booth. The following from Philadelphia 
office will be in attendance at 
times: C. L. Hemmell, R. G 
J. McNamara, W. B. 


J. K. Burwell. 


various 
Franklin, 


Thompson and 


Eastman Machine Co.,_ Buffalo, 
N. Y. Booth 242. Eastman cutting ma 
chine ; pattern —_ perforator; thread 


marker; drilling machine. Cutting ma 
chines include straight and round knife 
types. The line of marking devices are 
recent additions to the company’s prod 
ucts. L. Black, S. Bolder, S. Woolman 
and J. Parness in charge. 


Eclipse Textile Devices,  Inc., 
Elmira, N. Y. Booths 339 and 340. 
Two models random dye machine, one 
hand operation and other automatic; also 
varn cleaning device; also slub catcher 
and tension device operating on new 
principle; also new stop motion device 
for spinning 


of the 


frames. 
company 


Representatives 


will be in attendance. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 11. Full line of textile 
soaps, softeners, Turkey red oil; soluble 
oil, olive oil and other specialties. Will 
feature Fanco stainless art silk oil for 
conditioning rayon in winding and twist- 
ing, also Solvene for removing oils used 
in conditioning W. F. Fancourt, 
Jr.. and E. H. Morningstar in charge. 


rayon. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia 
Booths, 65, 66, 117 and 118. Ten Uni- 
versal hosiery ribbers equipped with dog- 
two speed drive as follows: 3! 
inch, single feed, plain half hose tops; 
3% inch, same, for silk plaited tops; 
334 inch two-feed French welt  ribber 
for half hose; 3 inch single speed two- 
color striper for infants’ socks; 234 inch 


less 


+ 


single feed with four color yarn changer 
for infants’ socks; 3 inch similar type; 
4% inch single feed with two finger yarn 
changer for plaiting children’s hose; 6 
inch single feed for women’s outside 
size tops; 4 inch single feed for women’s 


derby ribbed; 4 inch single feed for 
sweater sleeves. Representatives at the 
booth follows: H. W. Anderson, pres- 


ident; J. J. Higginbottom, vice-president ; 
A. S. Johnson, Jr, sales manager; Wal- 
ter Larkin, chief designer; Raymond 
Fuhrer, salesman, and Bert Sloane and 
George Petrie, service men. 

Finnell System, 
American Scrubbing Equipment Co.), 
Hannibal, Mo. Booth 98. Electric floor 
scrubbing machines, mop trucks, scour- 
ing powder and auxiliaries. Two new 
models of scrubbing brushes on display, 
particularly designed for the needs of 
knitting mills. J. H. Lindstrom, eastern 
division sales manager, and H. S. Jones, 
Philadelphia district manager, in attend- 
ance. 


Inc. (formerly 


Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 224 and 225 Fletcher electric 
underdriven extractor, 48 inch, type EU 


and Fletcher vertical motor driven ex- 
tractor, 42 inch, type VM. _ Fletcher 
Schaum, W. H. Rometsch, Jr., C. W. 


Schaum and H. N 
booth. 


Rahn in charge of 


Foster 
Mass 


strating 


Machine 
Booths 263 
Foster 
Foster system for 
and worsted yarns. 


Co., 
and 296. 


cone 


Westheld, 

Demon 
the 
cotton, mercerized 
Refinements of de 


winders on 


sign are shown in Model 30 cone winder 
to improve the shape of the cone and the 
lay of the yarn. T. F 
manager, and D. W 
B. Terry of the 
charge. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Booth 260. Showing silks processed by 
use of Wyandotte chemical products. 
a? Wyandotte and J. W 
Philadelphia in charge. 


Connor, sales 
and C. 
department, in 


Bridgman 
sales 


Klebart of 
Turner of 


Franklin Needle Co, Franklin, 
N. H. Booths 177 and 178 Latch 
needles, sinkers, transfer points, jacks 
and guides. Factory representatives at 


Allen 
\. Eberly 


booth include G. L. Hancock, L. J. 
and G. W. Snow, assisted by ] 


and V. L. 


Eshelman. 


Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn. (Shef- 
Booth 325. Syl- 
phon Temperature regulators for mills, 
New type 
conditioning 
to be applied 
system, and special 
type for preparation and application of 
size in slasher Samuel M. 
Sheffler and F. C. Reeder in charge. 


fler-Gross Co., agents). 


offices and special processes. 
regulator for 
rooms, 


work 
rooms, 
heating 


rooms, 
weave eic., 


to existing 


( ross, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 
Booths 230 and 237. Motors and elec 
trical equipment. Static condenser 
exhibited, also panel, on which will be 
displayed various meters, including power 
factor meters and switching equipment 
Motor shown with latest 
thermo protection which 
shuts off motor when 


and 
automatically 


starter 


a certain tempera 


ture is reached thereby preventing dam 
age from overheating. Static condenser 
is a new device recently brought out 


especially for use in textile mills, which 
cuts down power bills. F. C. Smith, J 


Towne and J. E. Newton in charge. 
Giles Dyeing Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 322. Dyeing machines 
of special adaptability 
dustry. 
Grand Rapids Textile 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


for hosiery in- 


Machinery 
Booths 146- 


(2323) 123 
149, inclusive. Equipment for finishing 
all kinds of knit fabric. Special type of 
calender for finishing knitted rayon. H. 
A. Shields and C. W. Bacon in charge. 


Granite State Needle Co., Laconia, 
N. H. Booth 193. Latch needles of all 
kinds. Special needles for use in R. I. 
machines. George Mayo, president, and 
John L. Bartram in charge. 


Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New 
York. Booth 270-271. At this writing 
it is uncertain whether any machinery 
will be exhibited. Representatives of the 
company in attendance are Max Nydeg- 
ger, Robert Winkler and O. Custer. 


C. E. Hardenbrook Co. 
Staple Co. 


See Acme 


Hawkeye Pearl Button Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and New York City. booth 
68. Pearl buttons of all sizes especially 
from No. 12 to No. 45 for underwear 
and sweater trades. Colored buttons, and 
fancy cut buttons. Herbert Wolf, E. 
Cooper Woods and J. C. Caldwell in at- 
tendance. 


Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 152. Goods made from silk 
dyed by the company. Specialty of piece 


dyeing, and fast dyes resisted for cross 
dyeing for fancy hosiery. W. J]. Gute 
kunst, Ralph Gutekunst, and Allan Wat- 
son. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Booths 411, 412, 414 and 415. Line of 
Banner knitting machines as_ tollows: 


split foot 240 needle, 342 inch halt hose, 
vertical lace and horizontal striper; split 
foot 240 needle, 344 inch womens’ hose, 


vertical lace and hot izontal str iper ; Riche- 
lieu, rib 200 needle, 334 
hose; 


inch on women’s 
vertical and horizontal striper, 152 


needle, 234 inch on infants’ work; split 
foot 260 needle, 334 inch spring needle 
on women's goods; half hose combina- 
tion 220 needle, 3 inch; Diamond two 


color tuck stitch machine; 
needle, 3% 


split foot 240 
inch half hose plaiting ma- 
Will vertical and hori- 
zontal stripers and lace effects in split 
foot hosiery 


chines. feature 
vertical 
and horizontal stripes and Diamond two 
color tuck stitch. The following expect 
to be present: from Pawtucket, John 
Lawson, president, Howard Fitz, treas- 
urer, R. Lawson, F. Jones, R. Quinlan 
and A. Denerley; Philadelphia, 
George McDowell, manager, J]. McDow- 
ell, H. Kettelty and S. Morris; 

New York, M. L. Frost, manager, 
KE, M. Gunning; from Chattanooga, Her 
bert Gosling, manager, and C. A. Chaney; 
from Canada, Robert Vincent 


John W. Hepworth & Co., Phila- 


also Richelieu rib 


from 


from 
and 


delphia. Booth 215. Hosiery loopers. 

John W. Hepworth in attendance 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., 

Groveville, N. J. Booth 134. New type 


circulating head for motor drive with 
push button control. 
the company 


Representatives of 
in attendance. 


International Nickel Co., New York 
Booths 70 and 71 Monel metal and 
nickel products such as are used in knit 

Monel metal 
background of 
booth. Special castings also shown; also 
lantern slides showing installations and 
equipment. Will distribute circular of 
interest to knitters. FE. A. Turner, W. 
J. Calnan, H. E. Searle and T. H. 
Dauchy in charge 


goods dyeing machinery. 


satin finish sheets form 


International Printing Co. of Indi- 
ana, Indianapolis, Ind. Booths 49 and 
50. Hercules paper boxes with samples 
of boxes used by makers of all sorts of 
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Penny Wise 


ANY aman has attempted to make a quick 
2 profit by letting down the bars of rigid 
adherence to a quality standard. One mistake 
is in substituting a cheaper grade of yarn. The 
immediate profit may look very nice on paper 
but it is bound to affect permanent business. 


The safest —the most profitable — method 1s 
the steady pull of a yarn of high and uniform 
quality, such as Quissett Yarns. 


(Carded and ( ombed Cotton 
Yarns in all Numbers and 
Descriptions. 

ly Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peel- 
ers, Sakelarides, Pimas and 


l’eruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Butler, President l:<dward H, Cook, Treasurer Thos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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knitted goods. Boxes are printed at 
factory, shipped flat and set up by special 
machine. Latest model of this machine 
(Ro-to-ez 6 up) making boxes with 
double walls and corners and triple 
ends. Edward Perlman in charge, assisted 
by E. A. Hunt, president, A. J. Hess, 


superintendent, from the plant. 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. Booths 308, 309, 
346 and 347. Several models of different 
sizes of circular jacquard knitting ma- 
chines and their products. New model 
on display which knits any pattern with 
eight changes of colors. H. Albertman 
and A. Adler in charge. 


E. W. S. Jasper, New York. Booth 
268. Latch and spring needles made by 
Ernst Beckert, Com-Ges., Chemnitz, 
Saxony, and Theodor Groz & Sohne, 
Ebingen, Wurtemburg. FE. W. S. Jas- 


per, Theodore Groz and C. H. Clarke 


in charge. 


R. C. Jefferson Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 219 and 220. Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co's. dyeing, bleaching and tinting 
machines; American Tool & Machine 
Co’s. new style motor driven hydro-ex- 
tractor; Jefferson-Weedon’s model kier 
and bank control unit for several kiers. 
R. C. Jefferson and F. E. Wasson rep- 
resent the R..C. Jefferson Co. H. C. 
Riggs and the Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co., and D. R. Weedon, Jefferson- 
Weedon. 


Jensen Mfg. Co., Palmyra, N. J. 
Booth 392. Monel metal sample dyeing 
machines, 24x24. George L. Herk, C. 
Jensen and G. Binder in charge. 


Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
163 and 164. Hydroxy One Bath Boil 
Off Oil for degumming silk in dye bath; 
Hydroxy Three Fibre Boil Off Oil for 
goods of rayon, silk, mercerized cotton 
or wool; Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off 
Oil for holding in suspension oils used 
in winding rayon, particularly mineral 
oils; Developene for intensifying sulphur 
blacks and softening; Kali Chloring Neu- 
tralizer for avoiding tender goods; Hy- 
droxy Art Silk Coning Oil; direct color 
oil and other Hydroxy oil products. A 
booklet on popular textile chemistry has 
been prepared by J. A. Branegan, presi- 
ient of the company. In addition to 
Mr. Branegan, J. J. ‘Donlen, E. W. Wall 
ind S. G. Davenport will be in attend- 
ance, 


Karle Lithographic Co., Rochester, 


N. Y. Booth 192. Lithographed folders, 
inserts, boxtop wrappers, and window 
displays. Walter M. Sackett, general 


sales manager, John Myers, M. H. Caul- 
field and N. Borquest in charge. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York. Booth 
104. Dry trademarking transfers, litho- 
graph packing for the hosiery trade, in- 
dello transfers for marking personal and 
commercial linens, electric transferring 
iron, roll holders, stamping inks, electric 
stamping machines, Kaumacrome, Fabri- 
color. New features will be the Kauma- 
crome, a new multi-colored transfer 
for placing patterns in various colors 
on cloth and the Fabricolor _ pro- 
cess, which is a direct printing of cloth, 
rubber and all kinds of textiles. This 
process stamps a complete dress design 
or other designs on fabrics. The com- 
pany also offers registration and patent 
service. In attendance: H. A. Keech, 
Pennsylvania representative; G. M. Por- 
ges, and J. F. Bayles, New York office, 
and Trowbridge Marston, secretary, 


Ralph M. Kennedy, 
Booth 45. 


Philadelphia. 
Utility saw tables, utility jib 
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saw outfits, utility saw table and jig saw 
attachments and accessories and a 5 in. 
jointer (ball bearing). Features will be 
the ball bearing spindles which give prac- 
tically all the power for cutting; im- 
proved jig saw attachment which permits 
the saw blade to be turned in any direc- 
tion desired. In attendance: Ralph M. 
Kennedy, H. Ross, Theo. Kohoeler, Sam- 
uel Edelman, Albert Hillier, Joseph 
Ceaser, William Cassidy, John Wood- 
bury, George Allen and J. K. Lockwood. 


P. C. Klingler, Riverside, N. J. 
Booth 63. Stop-motion for knitting ma- 
chines, in operation on a Banner ma- 
chine. This stop-motion is new to the 
trade in general, although it has been in 
use for five years in some mills. It drives 
at the waste pile from an entirely differ- 
ent angle, operating on the needle in- 
stead of the yarn. P. C. 
charge. 


Klinger in 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H 
Looth 293. 


1 ~ 
large 


The company will display its 
line of latch needles, under the di 

W. L. Huse and A. B. San- 
horn, trom Laconia, and C. B. P 
Philadelphia representative. 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 


rectt mn of 


aulus, 


NX. Y. Booth 261. Lane patent steel 
frame canvas mill baskets, trucks, ship- 
ping hampers and mill truck casters. 


Frank S. King and D. R. Lane will be 


in attendance. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Booths 288 and 289. Knitting 
machines for the production of distinc- 
tive knitted outerwear. Machines with 
one, three needle rack, and ad- 
justable pattern wheels for the produc- 
tion of vertical stripes, fancy designs and 


two or 


three finger cross stripes. The produc- 


tion of three finger cross stripes in con- 
nection with vertical stripes or fancy de- 
stitches is a new feature. In at- 
tendance: A. B. Gould, Harold L. Rice 
and Frank C. Golden. 


Oswald Lever Co., 


sign 


Inc., Philadel 


phia. Booths 171 and 208. Will show 
improvements in bottle bobbin winders, 
also ball bearing high speed No. 40 
lever filling machine. These machines 


will be shown winding artificial silks of 
denier. Represented by J. D. 
Joyee, R. Charles 
I’. B. Threaplaton. 
Liberman Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Booth 393. Attachments for full fash- 
ioned knitting machines will be exhibited 


various 


Joyce, Laycock and 


attached to a section of full fashioned 
machines. The Universal length regu- 
lator is a device which automatically 
counts the courses and shuts off the 
machine at the conclusion of the de- 
sired number of courses for each part 


of the set; it fits all types of full fash- 
ioned machines. The Universal safety 
stop prevents the machine from running 
back and avoids smash-ups. Exhibit in 
charge of H. P. Liberman. 


Liberty Coppersmithing Co., Phila 
delphia. Booth 69. Monel metal hos- 
iery dyeing paddle machine, featuring a 
new motor drive gear reduction stand 
and paddle. In attendance: S. A. Gal- 
lagher, H. D. Guy, H. J. Filliaux, H. W. 
Golt, C. E. Keller and A. J. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 341 and 342. Will exhibit bottle 
bobbin winder in operation; dyed silk 
running from skein to bobbin; also var- 
ious size bobbins filled with yarn. A 
new feature on display this year will b: 
a yarn cleaner. In attendance: John 


Lindsay, W. F. Geibel and R. G. Dietz. 


Sav arese. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago. Booth 194. 
Link-Belt chain drives as_ used 
ior power transmission in knitting mills 
for both individual and line shait 
method of driving knitting 


silent 


machines ; 
also for loopers, ribbers, spoolers, wind 
ers, dyeing machines, mercerizing ma- 
chines, quillers, etc. Drives will be 
shown in actual operation, together with 
photographs of many types of applica- 
tions. In attendance: H. D. Milchell, 
H. Burkholder and H. Bowman. 


Maimin Speed Control Corp., New 
York. Booths 305 and 306. This ex 
hibit will feature a speed control for a 
sewing machine individual motor, with- 
out rheostat, clutch or transmitter. H. 
Maimin, president, and Arthur’ F. 
Rausch, sales manager, will be in charge 


Manufacturers Machine Co., North 
Andover, Mass. Booth 32. Will ex 
hibit Sjostrom’s atmospheric normalizer, 
a humidifying apparatus which supplies 
evaporated moisture to the air of rooms. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. See 
Torrington Co. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N 
H. Booths 316-317. Latest models 


marking and printing machines designed 
to meet requirements of textile trade. 
The company has developed marking, 
printing and embossing machinery and 
supplies pertaining thereto through fif- 


teen years of existence. Not only ma- 
chines are made but a large selection 
of inks, compounds and supplies. The 
following machines will be shown 


marking machine as 
and kindred indus 


Model 30, textile 
used by bleacheries 
tries, fitted with type wheel head for 
speedy change in numbers. Model 105 
Label and box printing machine, using 
printing ink, a power driven machine. 
Model 104: Label and box marking ma 
hine, power driven; uses the quick-dry- 
In attendance: C. 


and | 


ing, non-fadeable ink 
\. Putnam, Carl. E 
\. Putnam, 


Putnam, 


general manager. 


Matheison Alkali Works, Inc., New 


York. Booth 252. Will display sam 
ples of caustic soda, solid, ground and 
flaked: soda ash; bicarbonate of soda; 
bleaching powder; liquid chlorine and 
aqua ammonia. Exhibit will be = in 
charge of William D. Marshall, Phila 
delphia district sales manager, and rep- 





resentatives of Baker & Gaffney, Phila 
delphia distributors. 


Hartford, 
Operating 


Merrow Machine Co., 
Conn. Booths 390 and 391. 
of various of its standard high 
speed, overseaming, overedging and 
shell stitch machines. Among the types 
exhibited will be style 60-S for welting 
women’s stockings; 60-UD for 
toe-closing, mockseaming and clocking 
and the 60-Q and 35-FJ tape machines 
for finishing women’s and children’s knit 
underwear with a shell stitch. In at 
tendance: P. G. Merrow, treasurer, J 
G. G. Merrow, O. W. Merrow and mem- 
the staff of the Merrow 
Corp, Philadelphia. 


exhibit 


tops of 


sales 


he rs of 


Sal S 


W. S. Mills Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Booth 389 Stop-motion attachments 
for sewing machines as follows: Met 
ropolitan with oil pan; Union Special 
without oil pan; Union Special cup 
feed; Willcox & Gibbs Flat-lock (nar 
row table and wide table types); Met 


ropolitan long arm type; several styles 
of Merrow on machines in operation. 
\ll machines will be shown in operation 
and the feature will be new stop-motions 


for Hepworth and Wright loopers, 


25) 125 


thread 
knots and thread 
These new stop-motions 
throwing out the clutch in- 
stead of by means of friction brake. In 
attendance: J. D. Mills, W. S. Mills and 
H. E. Bisaillon. 


which stop the machine when the 
well as for 


imperfections. 


breaks as 


operate by 


Mill Devices Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Booths 275 and 276. Will exhibit Boyce 
Weavers Knotter. A. B. Carter and E. 
E. Boyce in charge. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
New York. Booth 67. Latest models 
of the Monroe automatic high speed 
adding-calculators will be on display, as 
well as hand-operated models. The com- 
pany will feature the small 12-place au- 
tomatic, electrically operated machine 
which has recently been introduced. This 
machine is particularly designed for 
handling additions subtractions, as 
well as a large number ot 
involving small numbers. 
J. V. Carroll, agency manager, in charge, 
and G. W. Borden, J. R. Quinn and W. 


S. Gans. 


Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville, N. J. 
Booth 135. Morris duck 
trucks and hampers will be displayed. 
William J. McElmoyl Frank B. 
McElmoyl in charge. 


and 
calculations 


In attendance: 


baskets, 


ind 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York. Booths 57, 58 and 59. 
Dyes for the knitting industry and 
specimens of material dyed with the 
company’s dyes. Dr. L. J. Matos 
will be in charge of the booth and the 
following will be in attendance: Samuel 
W. Wood, A. E. Wood, G. L Gilbert, 
R. MacDonald, J. W. Sunderland, W. 
H. Scholler, E. S. Millsbaugh, H. C. 
Buffum, Julian E. Chase and 
\keretrom 


Rich ird 


National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers, New York. 
Booths 18 to 23 inclusive. 
problems of the industry will be dis- 
played on panels, including the stan- 
dardization work now under way. E., 


Research 


M. Schenke, research fellow of the 
issociation, in charge. 

National Bundle Tyer Co., Bliss- 
field, Mich Booth 231. Box and 
parcel tyer, automatic counter and 


dater attachments and a new product 
for bundling and tying canvas gloves 
or socks in dozens. The new bundling 
machine, which is thoroughly auto- 
for bundling of gloves 
and tying with two parallel ties with 
either string or tape after 
suitable compression. Charles Reitzes, 


Philadelphia and A. 


matic, provides 
receiving 


representative, 


H. Saxton, from the factory, in at- 
tendance. 

National Credit Office, New York. 
Booth 290. Sales survey and equip- 
ment pertaining to specialized sales 
nd credit service on the jobbing 
trade. F. T. Bogue and R. E. Heinl 
will be in charge of the booth. 

National Marking Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, O. Booth 262. Will exhibit 
following equipment: One improved 
class B Rose Label sewing machine for 
attaching trademark labels as well as 
plain tabs for buttonhole reinforcements. 
\lso one improved No. 8 National power 
machine with pedestal and 
motor used extensively in marking sizes, 
lot numbers, etc., in manufacturing 
plants. representatives in 


charge. 


John P. Nissen, Jr., Co., Philadel- 


Booths 394 and 395. Electric 


marking 


Company 


phia. 
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power trade marking machines tor 
permanently trade marking hosiery 
and other fabrics, using Nissen per- 
manent trade mark ink. Aden I. Eys- 
ter and John P. Nissen, Jr., will be in 
attendance. 


Oakley Chemical Co., New York. 
Booth 247. Samples will be shown of 
many kinds of textiles which have 
been kier boiled, soaped out, scoured 
or cleaned the aid of Odakite. 
Special prominence will be given to 
kier boiled samples of cotton hosiery 


with 


and underwear. In attendance: Max- 
well Lakeman, advertising director, 
and Frank J. Wall and Charles W. 


Everson, service men. 


Oberly & Newell, New York. Booth 
24H. lithographed and 
printed hosiery and underwear pack- 
ing. The company will feature three 
and four color process work done on 
offset presses and automatic printing 


Samples of 


presses. In attendance: T. M. Grah- 

man, M. E. Naughton, A. E. Dion, 
C. May and E. K. Whitmore. 
Fredk. Osann Co. See Acme 


Staple Co. 


Paramount Textile Machinery UCo., 
Chicago. Booths 159, 160, 161. Para- 


mount forms for hosiery drawing and 
looper attachments. .\ new all-metal 
table, with angle base attachments, 


will be featured, with an entirely new 
system of heating. This heating sys- 
tem is an entirely new feature with 
Paramount equipment. In attendance: 
Henry Pope, president; L. H. Oswald, 
vice-president; R. W. Prosser, factory 
superintendent; P. LaMontagne, head 
of development and research work; 
W. H. Albertson, southern represent- 
ative; E. F. Perkins, southern represen- 
tative, and J. J. Biselx, T. K. Long and 
O. A. Siegel, eastern representatives. 


Peerless Hosiery Dyeing Co., Pleas- 
antville, N. J. Booths 12 and 13. Dyed 
and re-dyed hosiery will be on dis- 
play, and samples of two-tone hosiery 
and latest shades and will be 
featured. In attendance; J. A. French, 
in charge: William Barry, Philadel 
phia representative and William Gart- 
New York representative. 


fads 


ner, 


New York. 
The principal 
will be a 
model of water softening and filter 
ing equipment such as is used in in- 
The model is abuut 


The 
Booths 
exhibit 


So. 
361. 


company 


Permutit 
360 and 
of the 


dustrial plants. 


four feet long and is made exactly 
to scale after the design of a large 
commercial unit that delivers 100,000 
gallons per day In attendance: M. 
F. Corbin, W. L. Lowrie, D. J. Hess, 


Smith, F. D. West and E. L. 


ee 


Root 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia. Booths 59-AA-60 and 
61. Latest improved “Hurricane” ro- 
tary dycing machines, of monel metal 
throughout. This type 
is especially adapted to 
shades on hosiery. 
will be a working 
“Hurricane” 
underwear, 
and silk piece 
plushes, Photographs will 
be shown of the “Hurricane” continuous 
system of saturating, vacuum extracting, 
drying and carbonizing piece goods. In 
attendance: Thomas Allsop, president; 
W. W. Sibson, secretary and treasurer; 
H. Morshead, C. H. Thomas, L. E. 
Mullowney and W. F. Wheaton. 


construction 
of machine 
delicate 
exhibit 
the improved 
automatic loop 
toweling, cotton, 


dyeing 

\lso on 
model of 
dryer for 
wool 


goods, etc. 
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Philadelphia Gear Works, 


Phila- 


delphia. Booth 297. Gears, speed 
reducing units, micarta and_ celeron 
silent pinions, sprocket and chain 
drives. G. Nairn, in charge. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form 
Co., Philadelphia. Booths 272, 
286 and 287. Exhibit of adjustable 
and single drying forms. 


772 


2/J, 
There will 
also be shown a new metal table re 
cently designed by the company | 
O. V. Stetten and Paul 
will be at the booth. 


Guggenheim 


Proctor & Schwartz, 
Booths 169, 170, 209 and 210. Work 
demonstration of the Proctor au 
tomatic boarding, drying and stripping 
machine. There four models ot 
this machine, 
need or variety of 
model “D” 
chine 


Philadelphia 
ing 


are 
particular 
the 
This ma- 
operators 


for a 
needs; 


each 
latest 
will be exhibited. 
accommodates two 
for high speed boarding, only one of 
whom need be a skilled boarder. his 
model is equipped with 30 aluminum 

with detachable and has 
an operating capacity of 32 dozen 
pairs of hour 


ferms toes. 


} 


women’s hosiery an 
Another special feature demonstrated 
will be the Proctor detachable 
toe boards, by means of 
form the automatic 


ing, drying and stripping machine can 


new 
which the 


1 ] ol 
sizes On ward 


be changed within three minutes by 
removing toes of one size from the 
leg-and-heel forms and_ replacing 


them toes of another siz« In 
attendance: Charles T. Griffith, man- 
ager of the hosiery dryer department, 
Charles S. Paul G. 


Charles H. Dennison 


with 
in charge; Tiers, 


Kent and 


Prosperity Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. 


Booths 126 and 130. Conveyor tray 
press and apron conveyor press, both 
new machines for finishing knit gar- 


ments of all classes—underwear, 
sweaters, jerseys, bathing suits, neck 
and novelties. In attendance 
Braun, E. J. Schremp, S. Bolder, 


and William 


wear 
G. A. 
William 


Quaker City Felt & Supply Co., 
Philadelphia. Booth Felts and 
wooden cones. In attendance: ge 
\. Spencer, W. P. Musselman, J. L 
Spangler, and W. A. 


Parness Seelig 
ae 
JIS. 
(,eor 
Brecker 


Randomtex Dyeing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. ¥. Booth 404 The 


machine for 


new Randomtex dveing 

underwear, which gives a_uniforn 
random effect in any color. Dyes 
yarn on the cones. One half of yarn 


rewound and balance 


James S 


has to be 


direct from cones 


ston in charge. 


Reece Button Hole Machine Co., 


Philadelphia. booths 173 and 206. 
New and novel button hole machi 
nery especially adapted for the knit 
ting trade. I. Hertz and Everett 
Stevens will be in charge of the 
booth 


Rose Patch and Label Co., Gra 


Rapids, Mich., and National Marking 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, O sooth 
262. One No. & power marking ma 
chine and one, No. 2 Rose Label nd 
Patch sewing machine; also sample 


labels and patches that are cut, folded 
and boxed by the Rose process. There 
will be for the first time en 
graved cloth labels that are 
ically engraved, cut, folded and boxed 


shown 
automat 


Hitherto engraved labels have been 
furnished on rolls, making it neces- 
sary to cut off and fold each label. 
Arthur Rozenthal, manager of the 


Rose Patch and Label Co. and Charles 


WORLD 


Miller, manager of the 
the National Marking 
will be at the booth. 


Rose Dept. of 
Machine Co. 


A. Rotman & Co., 
booth 139. 
will exhibit the electrical cloth 
the Wolf Machine 


the knit goods 


Philadelphia, 
\s eastern selling agents this 
company 
cutting machines of 


Co. and steam presses for 


trade of the Daly Mfg. Co., both of Cin- 
cinnati. They will show a new type high 
speed cloth cutting machine with new 
satety devices, and a new type of auto 
matic all steam press made in all sizes 
used by the knit goods industry. A Rot 
man and Albert C. Cohen will be at the 
00th 


San Knit-Ary Textile Mills, Phila 


delphia. Booth 315-B. Knit bags for 
bleaching and dyeing hosiery These 
bags are also used soaking silk 
Represented by Simon Friedbe el 


president. 


Edwin J. Schoettle Co., Philadel 


phia. Booth 52. Set up paper boxes 
as used in the textile industry. Special 
emphasis will be placed on special pack 


trade marked 
Warring- 


hare 


ing used to advertise 


brands of merchandise. W. I 


ton and Richard Sexton will be in 


Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia 
Booths 112 and 113. Soaps, softeners 
sulphonated oils; specialties for the tex 
tile trades New features will be 


art silk oils and sizes for wind 
and colored, 


“Brosco” 


ee 
ing, Knitting weaving; tor 


bleached and natural artificial silks. In 
attendance George Pickering, George 
S. Fenton, A. J. Ganster, Fred. C 


Scholler. 


Henry L. Scott & Co., Providence 


R. I. Booth 56. Testing equipment, in 
cluding latest improved model of com- 


bination yarn and fabric testing machine 


with autographic recorder. Also stand 
ard automatic power yarn testing ma- 
chine and the new improved type of 


single strand tester with autographic re 
corder. Improvements made on the single 
strand testing machine, including the in 


} 


stantaneous reverse gear box and the new 


arrangement of the recording head. Rep 
resentatives at the booth will be D. C 


Seott and E. B. Bolton 


Scott & Williams, Inc., New York 
Booths 417 to 420 Complete 
line of seamless 
body 


tion to the 


inclusive 
hosiery machines and 
underwear In addi- 
\lodel K 
exhibit an exceptionally — fine 
This machine, 3 1-4” 


needles, uses 1 70 


machines for 
regular machines, 
will 

Model K 
300 


The cylinder is cut 29.4 needles 


the \ 
gvauge 
diameter 
needle. 
per inch 


res 9 ie ad 
The machine embodies all the 


regular features of the Model Kk, includ 
ing spring type sinker, fashion seam, 
fashion marks and the stitch graduati 

device. Another new featurt It 


chine is provision for making a heel r¢ 
duced in size with the high splicing 


double sole reduced in lil proportion, 


maintaining the feature « 


overlapping the cor 


high spliced 


heel and double sole 


ner of heel, thus making a narrow stock 


ing over the instep and foot \ number 
1f these machines have been operation 
for several months. Included in the ex 


Model K machine 3 


260 needles arranged with the 


heel and with 


hibit will be a 


mec hanism 


for making reduced high 
splicing overlapping, as mentioned 
above. A Model K machine will 
fitted with circular tuck stitch attachment 
for making popular tuck stitch stocking 
known generally throughout the trade as 
“pineapple stitch.” Special feature of this 


attachment is that high spliced heel and 


be shown 
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double sole is knit plain, the tuck stitches 
not appearing in this portion of stocking. 
This attachment can also be applied to 
other models built by this company in- 
cluding the Model R Il. The Model R I 
with the circular 


only recently offered. 


stocking tuck stitch 


Was 


\ predominating place in the exhibit 
to machines fitted with at 


will be given 
tachments for producing both vertical 
and horizontal stripes, the attachments 


] 1 


being applicable all models thus mak- 


ng aVal 


stripes and 


hI 
lable these ancy 
descriptions 


i all 
} 


producing these 





reverse plait 
vertical and horizontal stripes as well as 
stripe and the | 

obtained by changing the 


nstrated 


the vertical floating 
zontal stripe 
varn will all I} 


Model RL and HE machines in the es 





lem 


— 7 


reveal several important 


changes in mechanical construction in 


cluding a new cross bar fitted with ad 


justable bushings lubricated with a ring 


oiler. The center spindl and the center 





spindle gear are fitted with four 


key-ways and keys. The cross bar driv- 
ing spindle is fitted with a hardened 
ground shatt with the gears made adjust 
able to take up lost motion. Also the 
company will exhibit) their circular 
ibbed body machines tor underwear, and 

special ribbed border machine for cuts 

Seaboard Lithographing Co., Inc., 
New York Booth 10 Hosiery and 


underwear packings, box wraps, bands, 
labels, 


featuring 


riders, showeards, stickers, ete 


unique patented hosiery coun 


Berlinger, 


N. New 


ter and window display. E. J 
F. W. Faber, H.. 


burge Spier 1 


Seawill Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Booth 53. Knitting machine — latch 
Dunbar general 


Kraft, G. 


and E charge 


needles. I) Seamans, 


charge. 


manager, 1 


Sholes, Inc., New York Booth 
217 Constructions, castings, and ma 


chinings of monel metal and nickel made 
to specification; also standard sizes of 
monel metal jacketed kettles; also gat 
valves. S. P. Snelling im charge 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York booths 86, 87, 96 and 97. Sew 
ing machine equipment; machines fot 
overseaming, overedging, welting, hem 


ming, lock stitching and two-thread chain 


stitching: also machines for sewing 


buttons and nakine buttonholes 
Double and single t tables are new] 
arranged each machine being equipped 
with its own driving unit, the Singer « 


O09 \W SRO 


tric transmitter Machine 

new type which makes a hbuttonhol 

a double purl on its outer surtace. | 
attendance E. L. Tagior, f. Pol 


and Thomas McLoughlin 


Smith, Drum & Co., 


Philad ly | la 
Booths 6 to 10 inclusive | | 


attendance (rer 


last veat In 
Robert P Harry S 


Smith and James H. Skit 


t of 
EK. Drum, Smith, 


Drum, N. M 


Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
Paducah, ky Booth 118 Wright 
Dial vith all the latest 
improvements, he Sotco Steady 
Dial Loop r, an 
The latter is equipped 
stop motion attachment, foot treadle and 
points. G. A. Flourney, 
president; J. A. Mulligan, factory sup 
erintendent; R. N. Parkins, 
\. Washington in charge. 


Steady 


Looper, 


and 


entirely new machine 


with automatic 


interchangeable 


chief of 
service and L. 


Stampagraph Co., Inc., New York 
sooth 239. Dry transfers for trad 
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Identified With the Mercerization of Cotton Yarns Since 1895 


SINGLE | 












FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Sole Agents: 


FORREST BROTHERS GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Phila. 








| 








GROVES MILLS, INC. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Top Quality—Exclusively 


We sometimes lose business because we are not able to meet a 
certain price. 

We would rather do this than sacrifice the Top Quality with 
which Groves Cotton Yarns have always been identified. If you 
want real yarns at a reasonable price try Groves Yarns. 





We spin for the knitting, weaving and thread trades and other 
lines. Numbers 24's to 70's regular and reverse twist; skeins. 
cones, warps, tubes. Write us for samples, which will be sub 
mitted promptly with quotations. 

COMBED PEELER ~ - 24s to 80s Single and Plies 
COMBED SAKELLARIDES - 24s to 80s Single and Plies 


Cones, Tubes, Skeins and Warps 


Sales Office Mills at 
225 Fifth Ave., New York Gastonia, N. C. 
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niarking and branding hosiery, under- 
wear, woolens, silks, leather, etc., featur- 
ing the Chadwick hosiery and underwear 
stamping machine. George Chadwick in 
charge 
Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Booths 179, 181, 198, 
180 and 199, Standard hosiery machines : 
3% inch, 220 needle, 48 gauge machine 
for half hose, equipped with 2-feed and 
horizontal striping attachment; 3% inch, 
220 needle, 48 gauge ladies’ machine with 
pineapple stitch and lace attachment; 
3% inch, 18 needle, 48 gauge machine 
for three-quarter length hose, with 2 
feeds and fancy top attachment; 3% inch, 
220 needle machine with vertical stripe 
and horizontal stripe yarn change attach- 
ment; 34-inch, 220 needle machine for 
vertical and horizontal reversed plain 
stripes; 3% inch, 120 needle children’s 
tipper with horizontal stripe attachment ; 
knocked down demonstrator; 20 inch 
double cam race Nye & Tredick sweater 
machine for block pattern effects. New 
features will be the 2-feed attachment; 
cuff top attachment; pineapple and lace 
attachment; horizontal and vertical stripe 
attachments; block pattern sweater at- 
tachment; horizontal stripe yarn change 
attachment for ribbed bathing © suit 
material. In attendance: F. H. Thomas, 
vice president; H. E. Houseman, secre- 
tary; W. L. Houseman, sales manager; 
S. R. Shelmire, H. S. McInnes and W. 
Frederick. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Machine Works. 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth 236. Fully auto- 
matic power machine with jacquard at- 
tachment; hand power machine with jac- 
quard attachment. The new “Supreme” 
jacquard power attachment will be fea- 


See Textile 


tured. Mr. Mishcon in charge. 
Textene Products Corp. New 
York. Booth 50. Display of Tex- 


tene, a liquid soap and softener in 
large containers for demonstration, 2 
oz. containers for distribution; also 
specimens of hosiery, woolen colored 
fabric, cotton colored fabrics, before 
and after washing; photographs of 
various soaps in solution including 
Textene; photographs of various 
fibres (magnified) after treatment 
with various soaps, including Tex- 
tene; photographs for comparison of 
washing machines using various soaps 


nd those using Textene. Repre- 
sented by Richard Lee and Ernest 
W. Smoot. 

Textile Machine Works, Reading, 


Pa 3ooths 396 to 399. No products 
of the Textile Machine Works will be 
shown but there will be a joint exhibit 
with the B. F. Sturtevant Co. demon- 
strating their low temperature forced cir- 
culation hosiery dryer. The company is 
sole selling agent for this hosiery dryer 
of the Sturtevant Co. William F. 
Mueller and Max Mueller in charge. 


F. A. Tomalino Silk Dye Works, 
Philadelphia. Booth 3. Indanthrene, 
algol resist colors on skein silk. 
Popular colors dyed on tram, artificial 
silk, artificial silk and tram and fine 
mercerized hosiery. Special attention 
will be given to the new resist stripe 
hosiery. In attendance: Felix A. Tomal- 


ino, Bernard Heller and Robert S. Horn, 
Jr. 


Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
300ths 245 and 246. Excelsior knitting 
needles, ball bearings, tools, etc. Repre- 
sented by the Manufacturers’ Supplies 
Co., Philadelphia. Exhibit consists of 
complete line of latch needles for various 
requirements, also for sewing machines. 
Samples of their other products includ- 


and 
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ing ball bearing, screw drivers, etc. 
Represented by William L. Morgan, 
Clarence Rowe, L. J. Ross, Henry Blake, 
Paul Warner, James Patchell, William 
Wiechardt, J. A. Callaghan and C. A. 
Wigmore. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
Providence, R. I. Booth 364. Will 
feature “Barreled Sunlight,” the Rice’s 
process white paint. In attendance: J. F. 
Small, William B. King, Jr., and J. H. 
Fitschen. 


United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corp., New York. Booths 80, 81, 82, 
101, 102 and 103 Four knit goods press- 
ing machines, types BL-2, SF-7, SR-2 
and 4F-L. The SR-2 and the 4F-L are 
new to the knit goods trade and will be 
exhibited for the first time. The former 
is so designed that the pressing surface 
rolls forward, permitting the operator to 
lay the garments on it without 
inconvenienced by the upper pressing 
member of the machine. The 4F-L is 
large heavy duty machine equipped with 


being 


a conveyor. In attendance: P. Foley, 
H. Cohen and H. E. Page 
Universal Cutter Co. St. Louis 


Mo. Booth 184. Universal electric clot! 
cutting machines, in both circular and 
vertical blade models and all sizes; als 
drilling machine for drilling holes in 
lays of material; also new grinding ma- 
chine for grinding blades. H. 
and Fred Baumann in charge. 
Universal Winding Co., 

Booths 174, 175, 204 and 205. 
machines. New features will be an en 
tirely new machine for winding 
designed for handling yarn at high speed, 
especially adapted to the proper handling 
of cotton and worsted knitting yarns 
and also for winding yarn as 
to cone creels for warping purposes 
No. 90 and No. 50 machines will b 
shown adapted for winding artificial silk 
direct from skeins to loom bobbins and 
to cone for knitting. In attendance: A. 
I. Harvey, F. J. Quinn and Clarence: 
Brown. 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago 


. 1 
otecker 


) 
Boston 


Winding 


cone 


a supply 


and American Safety Table Co., Inc 
Booths 303, 304, 351 and 352. Union 


Special Machine Co. will exhibit parti- 
cularly machines fitted for the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk and novelty under- 
wear, and improved machines for use in 
underwear, hosiery and sweater work. 
Features will be elastic machines, newly 
developed and fitted with puller; a new 
sweater border machine and several new 
features on other standard underwear 
and sweater machines. American Safety 
Table Co. will exhibit group drive ball- 
bearing safety table and Universal Amer- 
ican electric transmitter; latter is new 
device enabling manufacturer to use any 
size or make motor in DC or AC on the 
same clutch. Union Special 
Co. represented by: Joseph McNelly, 
Philadelphia, manager; John A. Duncan, 
assistant manager; A. M. Sheldon, gen- 
eral sales manager and various sales- 
men. American Safety Table Co. repre- 
sented by: Louis Frankel, president; C 
S. Collins, sales manager; Max T. 
Voigt, superintendent; W. C. Holthaus 
and Ben Greenawald. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Booth 337. Recording devices for knit- 
ting machinery. New features: counters 
for circular knitters, counters for glove 
knitters and counters for full fashioned 
hosiery machines. In attendance: R. H. 


Machine 


James, J. E. Langendorfer, J. F. Galla- 
gher and Mr. Larsen. 
Walker & Davis, Inc., Frankford, 


Philadelphia. Booth 176. Section of 
dye-tub with Walda head, motor equipped 


and propellor ducts; metal frame on 
stand with Walda head change gear 
ransmission driven outlet valves: vari- 
ous types of head frame, showing con- 
truction. Noah Walker in charge. 
Wayne Tank & Pump Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Booth 362. Small indus- 
trial water softener set up and in oper- 





ation, consisting of 
with brine tank and 
machine, long distance pump for 
handling gasoline and oil and one de- 
partmental oil storage system; silk and 


unit softener 
automatic brine 


one 


one 


woolen and cotton materials washed in 
both hard and soft water. In atten- 
dance: L. R. Whitcomb, R. G. Ewell 
id R. A. Dempsey. 
Web Knitting Machine’ Trans- 
formation, Inc., New York. Booths 


282 and 283. 


tlat 


Jacquard attachments for 


knitting machines; will exhibit a 


power machine and a hand machine both 


with their jacquard attachments, and 
both in operation. Samples of the fab 
rics made on these converted flat ma 
hines will also be shown. S. Hermann, 
secretary, and J. Cahill, engineer, will 


be in charge of the booth. 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
sooths 421 to 424 inclusive. A 


lete exhibit of seven o1 


com 
eight different 

all in opera 
In attendance: D. C. Bellis, E 


es of knitting machines 


S. Kennedy and F. E. Paul. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., New York. Booths 278 to 281 
inclusive. Sewing machines. Will feature 


the Flatlock machine for seaming and 


ornamenting knitted and athletic under- 


wear and similar garments; and Feld 
lock machine for making the double 
lapped seam fell on athletic underwear, 
shirts, clothing, etc \ large number of 
idditional machines will be shown, all 


1 operation. In attendance: Richard EF 


New York: W. E. Frenz, 
manager; C. F. Burgner 
Rk. Spencer; G. M. Lewis, Troy 
manager and Miss Eva Pellergin; A 
FE. Delby, Baltimore manager and G. W. 
Marsheck and G. E. Ross; also follow- 
ing New York representatives: F. W. 
Davidson, C. R. Colt, C. W. Dowd, W 
j. Peter and Miss C. Banker. 
Chauncey A. Williams, Manchester, 
N. HH. 300th Knitting 
latch needles. Samples will be shown 
of the new concave latch for which pa- 
tent has been applied; will be made ex 
clusively by the company. Representa 


Thompson, 
Philadelphia 
and e. 


£2 
oa). 


tives: Lewis R. Unruh, John W. Sulli- 

van, George L. Heaton, Jr., Jay R. 

Worsfold and Chauncey A. Williams 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Booths 291 and 292. Chemical special 


ties for dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing 
and finishing silk, cotton, and 
mixed fabrics. Dr. A. Pfister, president 
ind F. G. Henckel, Philadelphia repre 
sentative, in 

Walter R. Ziegler, Riverside, N. J 
Booth 207 Large 
knit goods printing, also labels for both 
materials and 
Walter Ziegler and 


woolen 


hare: 


line of samples ot 


boxes Represented by 
R. D. Shadbourne 


‘ “ ance 
Yarn Exhibits 
The list of yarn spinners 
and selling houses, representing cotton, 
wool, worsted and silk yarn, have booths 
for the reception of their friends: 


following 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa 
Booths 132-133-154. 
American Thread Co., Philadel- 


phia. Booth 274. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 


Mt. Holly, N. C. Booth 319. 

Erich Beyer, Philadelphia. Booth 
ei 
els. 


machine 
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Boger & Crawford, 
Booth 200. 

B. F. Boyer Co., Camden, N. J 
Booth 124, 

Cherokee Spinning Co., 
phia. Booth 277. 

J. Blackwood Cameron, 
Pa. Booth 269. 
Cannon Mills, 
Booths 115-116. 


Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia. 
Booth 259 


Philadelphia. 


e428 
Philadel- 
> | 7 
Reading, 


Inc., Philadelphia 


Catlin & Co., Philadelphia. Booth 
238. 
Clifton Mills, Inc., Philadelphia 


Booth 277. 
Albert Ivins Crowell, Philadelphia 
Booth 142. 
J. D. Cunningham, 


Philadelphia 
Booth 315-A. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Booths 366-367. 

John Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., New 
York City. Booth 185. 

Ewing-Thomas’ Converting Co., 
Chester, Pa. Booth 156. 

Forrest Bros., Philadelphia. Booth 
318 

General Processing Co., Philadel 
phia. Booth 336-A. 

General Silk Importing Co., New 
York City Booth 338. 


Gerli & Co., Inc., New 


York City. 
Booth 2 { 


Pyam L. Gilkey, Philadelphia 
Booth 228 

Harding, Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Booths 30-31. 

Oscar Heineman Corp., Chicago, 


Ill. Booths 298-299 


Hyde, Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 172. 


Industrial 
Booth 62. 


Johnston Mills 


Booths 122-123. 


King Cotton Mill Corp., Philadel- 


Fibre Co., New York. 


Co... 


Philadelphia 


phia. 300th 277. 

Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia. 
Booth 131 

Lowell Yarn Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 114. 


Mason & Symington, Philadelphia. 
Booth 223. 


C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. 
Booth 248. 

Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 165. 

James E. Mitchell Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 300 

L. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia 
Booth 243. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc., 
New York. Booth 284. 


Payson Yarn Co., Inc., New York. 
Booth 186. 

Frank F. Pels Co., Inc., New York 
300ths 221-222 

Albert J. Pfeiffer, Inc., New York. 
Booth 51. 

George B. Pfingst, Inc., 


Pa. Booth 269. 


Plowman Yarn Co., 
Booth 214. 


Southern Mercerizing Co., 
Nace Booth 365 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Phil- 


Reading, 
Philadelphia 


Tryon, 


adelphia. Booths 266-267. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co., New 
York City. Booths 167-168. 

United States Thread Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 356. 

Viscose Co., New York City. 
Booths 105-106. 

William Whitman Co., Inc., Bos- 


Booth 313. 


Alfred Wolstenholme & Sons. Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 201. 


Wolstenholme, Sons & 
Philadelphia. Booths 157-158. 


ton. 


Thomas 


Co., 
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square Some are 
perforated for steaming Others 
yunted on sturdy casters All 


perfectly smooth inside 


I 
3 a 


W. T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers 
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LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 


among mill men for economical and uni- 
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formly satisfactory performance. 


Standard for 30 years 





ROUND STYLE 


All Lane baskets built on spring 
steel frame with flexible eye 
joints. The yielding quality of 
this construction prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 





— POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Preeminent in the 
practical experience 
of the trade. Ad- 
vantages have been 
increased immeasur- 
ably by the addi- 
tion of a variable 
speed electric motor 
drive now supplied. 
Speed control is 
dependable and con- 
venient. In all de- 
tails up to the high- 
est mill  require- 
ments. 


Shall we send par- 
ticulars? See circu- 
lars. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Piano Machines, Foot - Power and Power 
Lacers, Hand -Feed or Automatic 
Repeaters, Hand-Driven or Power 


Dobby Card Cutters 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
*OpeLIKA, ALA. The Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. will start construction of its plant 
here during the next 30 days. Plans call 
for a 267 x 138 ft. three-story structure 
with 138 x 72 ft. one-story extension, 
100 x 50 ft. combined opener room and 
warehouse, three sections of 50 x 100 
ft. storehouses, boiler house, pump 
house, switch house and 50 frame dwell- 
ings for operatives. F. P. Sheldon & 
Sons, Providence, are the engineers. 


ATHENS, Ga. The Princeton Mills of 
the James White Cotton Mills are sup- 
plementing their water power with a 
100 H. P. dynamo. The mills will be 
driven by both electric and water power. 


*GrRIFFIN, Ga. Officials of the High- 
land Mills report rapid progress in the 
construction of their plant here. Work 
has been started on the cottages for op- 
eratives which will have all modern 
conveniences. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers in charge. 


MANCHESTER, GA. The Manchester 
Cotton Mills have recently installed a 
General Electric turbine and generator, 
changing over about one-third of their 
plant to motors. Six new twisters are 
now being installed. 


Taunton, Mass. According to a re- 
port, the Fabric Weaving Co., manufac- 
turers of marquisette and fancy curtain 
goods, now carrying on operations at 13 
Porter St., have leased a large portion 
of the plant on Chandler St., formerly 
operated by the Nobska Spinning Co., 
where they will expand. Present equip- 


ment consists of 100 looms and 


aux- 
iliary machinery. 

THORNDIKE, Mass. The Thorndike 
Co. is extending its humidifying equip- 
ment in Mill No. 1. The order has been 
placed with the American Moistening 
Co., Boston. 


CENTRAL Facts, N. C. The Pennsyl- 
vania Textile Mills, Inc., are making im- 
provements on their tenant buildings and 
are planning the erection of a number 
of additional houses. The mill is run- 
ning day and night. 


DurHAM, N. C. The Morven Cotton 
Mills, Inc., recently installed warping, 
winding, slashing and copping machinery 
for the preparation of rayon. 


Greensporo, N. C. The Proximity 
Mig. Co. is starting up the second unit 
of its installation of the Cocker con- 
tinuous system for dyeing warps indigo. 
The second unit handles 20 warps at one 
time. The first unit was put into opera- 
tion about seven months ago. The equip- 
ment was built by the Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Paw Creek, N. C. It is reported 
that the Kendall Mills, Inc., are install- 
ing about 2,000 new spindles and 108 
looms in their Thrift Mills here. 


SpinpDALE, N. C. The Horn Co., op- 
erating a weaving plant here, will install 
32 Stafford 20-harness dobby looms. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Ionic Mills, Le- 
high Ave. and Howard St., manufactur- 
ers of drapery fabrics, have leased an 
additional floor and are 
looms, increasing their 
large extent. 


installing new 
capacity to a 


*KINGSPORT, TENN. The new plant of 
the Borden Mills, Inc., is nearing com- 
pletion and the first shipment of spinning 
frames from Mills 6 and 7 of the Amer- 
ican Printing Co., in Fall River, has ar- 
rived. 


*McKINNEY, Tex. The McKinney Cot- 
ton Mill Co. has been organized by local 
interests to construct and operate a cot- 
ton mill, site for which has been se- 
lected. The initial plant will be of 6,000 
spindle capacity. The company is capi- 
talized at $600,000, of which $450,000 
has been subscribed. Dr. A. G. Comegys, 
John H. Ferguson, W. Avery Dowell, T. 
E. Craig and L. A. Scott, all of Mc- 
Kinney, are among those interested. 


Fact and Gossip 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA. Every textile mill 
in Huntsville has large orders ahead, 
making day and night operation neces- 
sary in some of these mills. The Dallas 
Mfg. Co., and Margaret Mills are run 
ning on full time schedules, while the 
Merrimack, Lincoln, Lowe and West 
Huntsville Cotton Mills and Huntsville 
Knitting Co. are operating day and 
night. 
LiviLtE Rock, Ark. The Arkansas 
Legislature wants textile mills to locate 
in that state and would them 
from taxation for seven years. The 
question will be voted on in the form of 
a constitutional amendment at the next 
state election. 


exempt 


CoHors, N. Y. The Harmony Mills 
are now operating on a full time day 


schedule, according to Agent John A. 
Perkins. 
3ADIN, N. C. S. A. Copp, general 


manager of the Power Co. 
states that several concerns in the north 
are contemplating 


Tallassee 


starting plants in 
Badin, one promising prospect propos 
ing to erect a 65,000-spindle cotton mill 
there. This mill is at present operating 
in New England. 


DurHAM, N. C. The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co. has started the installation of 
535 new Draper broad looms to replace 
old ones. The floors in the weave rooms 
have been relaid. 


SMITHFIELD, N. CC. Fire of unde- 
termined origin recently destroyed Mill 
No. 1 of the Ivanhoe Mfg. Co. The loss 
is estimated to be around $350,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Andrew S. Webb, 
of Chas. . Webb & Sons Co., Inc , cot 
ton yarns, was appointed receiver of the 
Hohlfeld Mfg. Co., 10th St. & Alle- 
gheny Ave., manufacturers of hammocks, 
turkish towels, etc., on March 26. Bond 
was fixed at $200,000. 

GLEN RippLeE, PA. Machinery of the 
Glen Riddle plant of the Pennsylvania 
Textile Mills, Inc., has been removed to 
the company’s mill in Clifton, N. J. 


SOUDERTON, PA, The Cheltenham 
Towel Mills, Inc., whose mill building 
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Forms and Method 


of 


Drying and Shaping 


Hosiery 


The simplest and yet the highest developed, 
most efficient and satisfactory method of 
drying hosiery, in the world, today. 


No POWER costs. 


LOW PRESSURE 


or EXHAUST STEAM only requirement. 


Nothing mechanical. 


The only form on 


which you can use the PARAMOUNT 
METHOD FABRIC HOLDER. This 


HOLDER prevents creeping during the 


drying process and provides for uniform 


lengths. 


PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT may be pur- 


chased or rented. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE 


ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, 
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ALBERT IVINS CROLL 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed Peeler, Heather Mixtures, 
Oxfords, Sulphur Blacks and _ Solid Colors 
Rayon Yarns, Combinations, in all Colors on Cones. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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at B St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, 
was recently destroyed by fire, has pur- 
chased the Souderton Towel Works, suc- 
ceeding J. Herman Rosenberger and Ar- 
thur K. Landes, proprietors of this con- 
cern. It is reported the latter in com- 
pany with John K. Landes, have ac- 
quired the Leidy Hall property, and will 
open another towel manufacturing mill 
this spring. 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 
Leicester, Mass. The J. D. Clark 

Co. is building an addition to its mill in 

Rochdale for storage purposes. 


*\VorCESTER, Mass. The Barbara 
Woolen Co. will start the manufacture 
of suitings at 122 Gold St. about May 1, 
equipped with four sets of cards, four 
pickers, 36 narrow and four broad looms. 
Dyeing will be done on the premises. 
Electric power will be purchased. How- 
ard L. Curry Co., New York, will be 
selling agent. 


GarrFieLp, N. J. Julius Forstmann & 
Co., Inc., are humidifying building No. 
18 of their Garfield plant and have placed 
the order with the American Moistening 
Co., of Boston. 


ALBANY, N. Y. The Albany Felt Co. 
is having plans drawn for a three-story 
addition, 35 x 50 ft., to cost about $30,- 
000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston 
are architects and engineers. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., Inc., will extend humidity- 
ing equipment in the Glenark Mill here, 
contract having been awarded to the 
American Moistening Co., Boston. 


Fact and Gossip 

Los ANGELES, CAL. Southwest Wool- 
Inc. have been chartered with a 
capital of $50,000, to operate a local mill. 
The incorporators are Rubin E. Heillig 
and Maxwell M. King, both of Los An- 
geles. 


ens, 


Rocupate, Mass. The Rochdale mills 
of the American Woolen Co. resumed 
operations on March 30 after a partial 
shut down of two weeks. 


Worcester, Mass. The McCurn Yarn 
Co., which recently moved from 85 Fos- 
ter St. to 122 Gold St., is to do the spin- 
ning for the new Barbara Woolen Co., 
which has taken quarters in the same 
building. 


ReapInGc, PA. A. J. Brumbach, Inc. 
(Esterly P. O.), capitalized at $150,000, 
has succeeded the A. J. Brumbach Co., 
manufacturers of cassimeres. Product 
is sold through L. Bachmann & Co., New 


York. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
GRANTVILLE, GA. The Grantville Hos- 

iery Mills will be equipped with new 

humidifying apparatus, to be installed 


by the American Moistening Co., Bos- 
ton. 


East DurHaM, N.C. The Knit-Well 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery, have increased their 


—_—— 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


equipment to 152 knitting machines, 25 
loopers, 35 ribbers and four sewing ma- 
chines. They also do their own dyeing 
and finishing. E. M. Townsend & Co., 
New York, are selling agents. L. P. Sea- 
groves is president; J. W. Emory, vice 
president; H. C. Barbee, secretary 
treasurer; J. H. Emory, manager. 


and 


*NewtTon, N. C. Work is progress 
ing on the addition to the plant of the 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mill Co., of which 
J. A. Gaither is treasurer. The exten 
sion will be used to provide more space 
for present equipment. A monitor is be- 
ing built the entire length of the roof to 
improve lighting in the plant. 


*Satispury, N. C. The new mill ot 
the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., Inc., 
which is now under construction by P. 
C. Wood, local contractor, is expected to 
be ready to start operations about May 
15. It is a one-story structure on the 
corner of Steele St. and Lexington Av« 
The present foundation is capable ot 
supporting two additional stories and it 
is said these will be erected as soon as a 
sutticient supply of labor can be trained 
to justify the expansion. 

Wools 


*PoRTLAND, Ore. The y West 
Knitting Mills, incorporated for $20,000 
as recently noted, have started operations 
at 24 E. 10th St., with an equipment of 
two circular and four flat knitting ma 
chines, two ribbers, two loopers and four 
sewing machines. They manufacture 
shaker sweaters, caps, jerseys and socks 
for men, women and children, and sell 
direct. C. A. Dailey is president and J. 
\. Wisner, treasurer of the new 
pany. 


com 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The _ incorpora- 
tors of the Frenchweave Hosiery Mills, 
for which an application for charter has 
been made, are Benjamin Allen, 3rd, 
who will act as president; Wm. F. Har 
ris, vice-president and general manager, 
and H. J. Love, secretary and treasurer. 


The company will occupy a part of the | 


Abbott building, 25th St. and Allegheny 
Ave., for manufacturing. They sell di- 
rect to the consumer. 


*ROSEDALE, Pa. The Rosedale 
ting Co. is progressing with construction 
of its addition and expects to have it 


completed in about 60 days. The new 


building is a two-story fire proof struc- | 


ture, 100 x 250 ft., and will house about 
100 knitting machines. This 
operates a cafeteria for employes. 


* ATHENS, TENN. The Athens Hosiery 


Mills have awarded contract to A. W. 
Prather for construction of the 
story, 60 x 42 ft. brick extension 
their plant. 


two- 


Monterey, N. L., Mexico. J. J. Lla- 


guno, Apartado, 86, is contemplating the 
establishment of a knit goods plant in | 


Monterey. 


Fact and Gossip 
Rossvitte, Ga. Richmond 
Mills have equipped their boarding room 


entirely with Philadelphia Adjustable 


Metal Drying Forms, 1,200 having been 


installed, 
ment. 


replacing the 


former 


WEYMOUTH, Mass. The Chandler 
Mfg. Co. will move to Kendall Square, 


Cambridge, Mass., where larger quar- | 


ters have been secured. 


New York, N. Y. 
petition in 


Knit- | 


company | 


to | 


I I ysiery } 


equip- | 


An involuntary | 
bankruptcy has been filed 


(2333) 












*Sonoco” 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 
Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 


What the 


wants 


Spinner 
Tube or 


Cone is an assurance 


in a 


of perfect winding: 


What the Knitter 
wants (which is more 
important!) is perfect 
un-winding. 








Therefore: both want 


Convolute Parallel Tubes and 
““Yarnsaver” Cones 


Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 


Artificial Silk 
for 
Knitting and! Weaving 
Delivered on 
Skeins 


Cones 


Cops 


Direct Dye Colors 
~ Washable Colors 


Indanthrene 





Phila., Pa. 
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Harding, Cilton & Co. 


NEW YORK 


Mercerized 


Super Lustre 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bleached 
Royal Lisle 


WORSTED YARNS 


HOLMES MFG. CO. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
WHITMAN MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 
GOSNOLD MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 





CYNTHIA MILLS 
East Boston, Mass. 
NYANZA MILLS 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
FAIRHAVEN MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


FINE COMBED YARNS 


Colors 


Royal Lustre 








COTTON GOODS 


PAGE MFG. CO. 
New Bedford, Mass. 





SAMOSET WORSTED MILLS 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
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Thos. Wolstenholme, Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
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FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted and French Spun 


Worsted, Cotton Mixtures and Woolsil Yarn 
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against A. Reichman & Co., 2704 Third 
Ave., manufacturers of knit goods, by a 
number of creditors. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Knitting 


The Shaughnessy 
Co. has opened offices in Albany 


and Schenectady. 
*\\ ATERFORD, N. Y. Machinery and 
equipment of the Waterford Knitting 


Co., including seven sets of cards, 2,288 
woolen spindles, 43 cylinders, 80 sewing 
machines, etc., for the manufacture of 
men's and women’s flat wool underwear, 
will be sold in separate lots at public 
auction on Wednesday, Apr. 22. G. L. & 
H. J. Gross, Providence, the 
auctioneers. The real been 


s¢ Id. 


are 


estate has 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
apleton’s Sons, Howard and Huntingdon 
Sts., children’s seamless hosiery manu- 
facturers, have placed the machinery and 
equipment of their mill on sale. The 
machinery includes about 135 latch needle 
knitting machines, 125 ribbers and 25 
loopers, together with supplementary 
equipment, all of which will be sold. 


Wm. B. Thre- 


Reapinc, Pa. Hardie Knitting Mill, 


Inc., capitalized at $50,000, is now carry- 
ing on operations in the plant at Division 
and Schiller Sts., formerly run by the 
Ardon Knitting Co. (Spatz & Spannuth, 
Inc.). The plant has an equipment of 


81 latch needle knitting machines 
bers, 


, 18 rib- 
15 loopers and one seaming machine. 
H. A. Spannuth is president and super- 
intendent; R. H. Dietrich, secretary and 
treasurer of the new company. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
BETHLEHEM, Pa. The R. K. Laros 

Silk Co. is having plans drawn by the 

William Steele & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 


for a one-story and basement addition, 
ated to cost $50,000. 


EmaAus, Pa. J. H. 
fecting plans for 


addi 


Frederick is per- 
a one-story 60 x 60 ft. 
tion to his silk mill on Ridge S 
Marcus Hook, Pa. The Viscose Co. 
plans for extensive additions to its plant 
here and the plant at Roanoke, 
Va Chis expansion will represent an 
expenditure of $7,000,000 and, when com- 
pleted, will give the company a produc- 
tive capacity of 45,000,000 Ibs. of rayon 
per year. It is expected that production 
from additions will start to come 
through at the end of this The 
Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, is drawing 
plans for the construction, 


associate 


these 
year. 
new 
ProvipeNce, R. I. The American Silk 
Spinning Co. has started work on exten- 


sive alterations to its plant on Whipple 
St. Work is being done by the day. 


Fact and Gossip 
New York, N. Y. The 
Silk Mills, 149 Madison 


ranged for an 


Susquehanna 
Ave., have ar- 
increase in capital from 
100,000 to 160,000 shares of stock. no par 
value. 


CENTRAI 
Silk Mills, 


charter of 


Fatts, R. I. The 
Inc., have been granted a 
incorporation under Rhode 
Island laws with an authorized capital of 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Flower 


Frank 


James 


$25,000. The incorporators are 
A. Martin, V. M. Howland and 
C. Connelly, of Pawtucket, R. I. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
Rossvitte, GA. The National Yarn 
Processing Co., organized by T. H. Mc 
Kinney, of Chattanooga, Tenn., and as 
sociates, and capitalized at $600,000, has 
purchased a plant site in the vicinity of 
and it is said that construc 
tion will start within the next ten days. 
Two main buildings, of steel and concrete 
will be erected. The total floor 
of the plant will be approximately 75,000 
sq. ft., with a weekly capacity of 150,000 
Ibs. of finished yarn. Initial operations 
will be confined to mercerizing and fin- 
ishing but the company plans to expand 
later to bleaching and dyeing. T. H. 
McKinney, formerly vice president and 
general manager of the Dixie Merceriz 
ing Co., Chattanooga, is president of the 
Scott 


Rossville 


space 


new company; Probasco, vice 
president; Tom Moore, secretary and 
treasurer. The directors include the of- 


ficers, L. M. Thomas and one other to 
be selected later. It is said that Mr. 
McKinney and Mr. Moore will also 
manage new units which several east- 
ern textile concerns plan to establish in 
Chattanooga for the production of shirt- 
ings and ginghams. There will be no 
financial connection between them and 
the Chattanooga mills, according to the 
report. 


The Mercer 


processors of single yarns, are 


TrYON, N. C. Southern 


izing Co., 


adding some new winding equipment in 
their plant and building six new cot 
tages for employes. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The Fairmount 
Dye Works have changed hands. — J. 
Manning, who has an interest in “the 
new firm, will be manager of the plant. 
James D. Minto, manager under the old 


ownership, will start another plant in 
Woonsocket. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The Florence 
Dye Works have had plans prepared 
by J. A. Nadeau, Woonsocket, for a 
one and two story addition, 25 x 200 
feet. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 
Fort Deposit, ALA. The Alabama 

Power Co. has turned on light and 

power in this town, energy being brought 


here by a hydro-electric line. Practic 
ally unlimited power is now available 
for industrial use. 

ROCKINGHAM, N. C. The Yadkin 


Co., which furnishes elec- 
to numerous cotton mills in 
Rockingham, 


River Power 
tric current 


and around has been buy 


ing land on both sides of the Pee Dee 
river in Anson and Richmond counties 
in the vicinity of Buchanan Falls, ten 
miles from Rockingham and it is said 
will erect another power plant there. 
Lancaster, S. C. Plans for erection 
of a hydro-electric plant capable of gen 


erating 60,000 H. P 
on Rocky Creek, Lancaster county, S. ( 
were announced in Charlotte, 
W. S. Lee, vice-president of the 
ern Power Co. 


. of electrical energy 


rece ntly by 
South- 










—for Artificial Silk 


—also for hard and soft 


provement; spindles of the 
silk and fine cotton yarns. 


double drive type, assuring 
especially smooth running. 
We also manufacture 6 yd. 
and 8 yd. Warpers, Quil- 
lers, Coppers, Reels, 
Raschel Warpers and other 
silk machinery. 


THE SIPP MACHINE CoO. 


Keen and Warren Sts. PATERSON, N. J. 


Produces uniform 
with ends _ built 
extreme accuracy. 
Features: Rigid Traverse 
Motion — a_ radical 


spools 
up with 


im- 
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7 NT 
For Tricot, Milanese, Lace, Veils, Nets 


and similar Warps— 


The Eastwoop Warp Mill with the new 
3-speed Forward and Reverse Control is the 
latest achievement. 





To see it in operation will convince you. 
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“S & M”’ DYE WORKS, INC. 
Richmond & Schiller Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Just Dyeing to Serve You” 


DYERS 


| Perfect Matching - . : Quick Service 
Large Capacity : - Responsibility 


Kettles Large and Small 
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Worsted Cotton 
Cotton Silk 
Merino | 


Silk and Cotton 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office And Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 487 Broadway 
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SPECIALIZE COTTON 
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WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS | WOOLEN HOSIERY 
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Standardization of Textile Mill Lubrication 


Equipment Adaptable to Textile Machinery —Waste Pad Oilers; Wick Feed Oilers; Sight Feed Oil Cups; Compression 
and Pin Type Grease Cups; Ring, Chain and Collar Oilers; Gravity Feed Lubricators: 
Mechanical Force Feed Lubricators; Splash Systems 


By Allen F. Brewer 


HE 


tendency to 


speed up 
certain types of equipment 
to increase production has 


brought a marked influence 
to bear upon the perfection of lubri- 
cating equipment. As_ with any 
other type of high grade machinery, 
automatic lubrication has become a 
practical essential in the insurance of 
constant and efficient service, the 
maintenance of upkeep and repair 
costs at a minimum, and the positive 
usage of lubricating oils and greases. 
To be sure, the “oil can” is still the 
side-arm of many a mill worker, and 
his merry squirting of lubricant here 


and there over his machine is far 
from being a forgotten sight. Yet 


in this era of scientific machine opera- 
tion, such practices on most modern 
equipment are relics of the “tallow 
pot” age. 

Not that we decry the use of the 
oil can. But it, like other equipment, 
should be used judiciously. In fact, 
perhaps this was one reason for the 
bearing towards the sight-feed 
cup, the feed lubricator, the 
wick As a factor in 
the production, they 
certainly were carly found to be far 
preferable to a careless mill worker 
armed with a dripping squirt can. 
Yet none of these devices is entirely 
automatic, with the exception of per- 
haps certain modern types of grease 
cup, which insure lubrication for so 
relatively period as to be 
worthy of classification as practically 
automatic. 

The several types of lubricating 
equipment which are to a 
less extent applicable 


oil 
force 
feed oiler, etc. 
attainment of 


long a 


more or 


» textile mill 
and power plant machinery include: 

Waste pad oilers. 

Wick feed oilers. 

Sight feed oil cups. 

Compression and pin type grease 
cups. 

Ring, chain and collar oilers 
Gravity feed lubricators. 
Circulating gravity feel lubricators. 
Mechanical 


force feed lubricators. 


Splash systems of lubrication. 

Whether any direct evolution has 
taken place in their adoption by the 
machine builder and mill operator, is 
difficult to say. 
tries, 


As in many indus- 
in certain cases the most modern 
ideas will have been adopted, while in 
others, little or no attempt will have 
been made to improve upon methods 
of lubrication. Yet, regardless of 
this, all should be interested in the 
several practicable methods of lubri- 





cation outlined above, for a knowl- 
edge of principles of operation in- 
volved and the adaptability to  satis- 
factorily meet plant requirements, will 
certainly promote the ultimate attain 
ment of better lubrication. 


For we 


require attention and re-oiling at fre 
quent intervals, and if the pad is al 
lowed to become matted, 
lubrication will be decidedly hampered. 


glaze or 


The average waste pad oiler has a 
relatively wide range in regard to the 


This is the fourth of a series of articles dealing with lubrica- 


tion problems of textile mills. 


The first three articles appeared 
in the Dec. 6, 1924, and the Jan. 3 and Mar. 7, 1925 issues. 


In 


this installment the author discusses several types of lubri- 


cating equipment that may be applied to textile and power 
plant machinery, with beneficial results in reducing upkeep, 
lowering lubrication costs, increasing production, and reduc- 
ing loss from stains on material. 


must realize that while lubrication 
efficiencies are, of course, 


contingent 
upon the Ye 


original character of the 
lubricants, and their state of purity. 
unless they are properly 
means of 


applied by 
which will in 
sure the delivery of oil to the wear 
ing parts, machinery and mill produc 
tion will certainly suffer. 


lubricators 


The Waste Pad Oiler 

One of the earliest departures from 
the crude method of oiling by hand 
with an oil can, involved the use of 
the waste pad saturated with oil. It 
can be appreciated that squirt can 
oiling is at best a wasteful proposi 
tion, due to the fact that oil is re 
tained in the bearings or on the slide 
but a relatively short period of time, 
draining out within a 
after application. 


few minutes 
In order to enable 
the oil to remain longer in the bear 
ing, it is possible to build the bearing 
cap with a shallow reservoir on top 
Through this is drilled the necessary 
oil holes. In this reservoir a 
pad is laid. This it is customary to 
saturate periodically with oil. Usually 
a waste pad oiler is fitted with a cap 
in order to prevent the pad becoming 
matted with dust and dirt. 


waste 


\ waste pad oiler is advantageous 
in that it not only prolongs the life 
of the oil charge by withholding this 
from running straight through the 
bearing, but also it prevents dust and 
dirt from working into the latter to 
perhaps bring about overheating and 
scoring. While this means of lubri- 
cation would be applicable to certain 
types of heavier slow speed bearings, 
such as would be found on calenders, 
printing machines, etc., it is but a 
partial step in the direction of auto- 
matic lubrication. Normally it will 





viscosity of oil which it will handle. 


Lighter oils, of course, will flow more 


rapidly through the waste pad and 


consequently the bearing, and as a 


result waste of oil may occur. Con 


versely, heavv oils 


tend to 


relativel) might 
in the pad or clog 
the oil holes (under cold conditions). 
Animal matter in oils 


lubrication 1s regarded 


congeal 


for waste pad 
as a detriment 
Iyy some authorities, due to the possi 


bility of gumming or glazing oc 


curring in the waste pad. As a gen 
eral rule, the average textile oil used 
for general machine lubrication will 
function satisfactorily in a waste pad 
bearing, unless operating 
abnormally high, in which 
event a mineral ecvlinder oil might be 


tempera 
tures are 
economical 


Wick Feed Lubrication 


While both the waste pad oiler and 


more suitable and 


sight feed oil cup have their respec 


tive advantages. certain conditions 


requiring economy as well as positive 
lubrication may often bar their usage 
To 


manner, the wick 


the 
feed oiler has been 


get around this in simplest 
adopted by some builders of machin 
for the reason that tl 


results brought about by 


ery, the positive 
the oil cup 
f the waste 


therein. In 


as the economies 0 
pad are embodied 
textile mill, the 


as well 
the 
wick feed oiler would 
be especially suited to lineshaft hanger 
lubrication, or other overhead service 
where splashed oils might be a detri- 
ment and care 
must be minimized. 


where and attention 

The principle of wick feed lubri- 
cation is based on either capillary at- 
traction or the action of the siphon, 
or a combination of both. Capillary 
attraction is embodied in the up-feed 
type of oiler, wherein the oil passes 


upward of its own accord through the 
strands of the wick, the rotation of 
the shaft carrying the oil away from 
the uppermost part of the wick with 
which it is in contact. As a result, 
this type cf wick is practically auto- 
matic, lubrication and the flow of oil 
only occurring when the shaft is in 
motion. Therefore, oil waste during 
shutdown periods is practically impos- 
sible; a factor not attainable with an 
oil cup unless the operator shuts it 
off after the power is off. 

The siphon feed wick oiler, on the 
rer hand, allows tor downward tlow 
ot the oil. AS a 


must be given 


result more care 
to the shutting off of 
the flow of lubricant, or removal of 
the wick the 
piping during shut-down periods. In 
this respect, the siphon feed oiler is 
similar to the cup, though less 
adaptable to accurate control of the 
flow of oil. On the other hand, it is 
to a certain extent more advantageous 
than the up-feed type of oiler in that 
usually there will be less chance of 
gumming wick 
strands. 


from oil reservoir or 


oil 


occurring in the 

The essential parts of a wick teed 
oiler are few, usually 
a suitable 


consisting of 
the wicks and 
the necessary piping or oil ducts to 
the bearings. In 


reservoir, 


form, 
wor- 
sted yarn. One end of each is suit- 
ably coiled in the 
reservoir, the other protruding over 
and extending upward or 
downward according to the 


commonest 
the wicks consist of strands of 


weighted or oil 


the top 
principle 


make with the 


shaft. 


involved, to contact 
rotating 

\s a general rule, the efficiency of 
lubricator will depend 
upon the care it receives, the original 
purity of 


a wick feed 


oil and the cleanliness 
We 
member that wicks not only serve to 
oil to the but, 
they act as strainers thereby prevent- 


t} 
Lil¢ 


of the oiling system. must re- 


carry bearings also, 


ing the entry of dirt. Therefore they 
will require periodic cleaning, for this 
dirt will the pores. 
This will of course be hastened by 
the 


ultimately clog 


use of cheap, low grade oils or 

the presence of dirt in the oil 
reservoirs 

The nature and grade of the oil 


used may be said to be the essential 
criterion as to the extent to which 
continued, successful lubrication will 
be attained from a wick feed lubri- 
cator. Using a properly refined prod- 
uct in a system designed to effectively 
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SALES Cost CUT 50% 


BY 


A HUSTLING 





KLEPHONE 


fruit and produce house of 


Atlanta found selling cost too high—and 
they found the remedy. 
frequent visits with their customers, and got 
them. They wanted to cover a bigger ter- 
ritory, and did so. With seventy-five long 


They needed more 


distance telephone solicitations a day to customers and pros- 
pects, a 1600% increase in telephoning, they rapidly extended 
distribution, increased business, and slashed sales cost in half. 


The long distance telephone is making 
similar records today for thousands of 
concerns in hundreds of lines of business. 
Salesmen are covering bigger territories 
by telephoning to customers they other- 
wisecouldnotreach. Long tripsaresaved, 
appointments and solicitations made, 
and goods sold by telephone. Customers 
are pleased. They place their orders more 
quickly andareassured of quicker delivery. 
The telephone is a great factor in buying, 
as in selling, and it is a powerful tool in 
collections. It is saving millions of dol- 
lars annually for American business men. 

Are you using the economy of the tele- 
phone in your business as you should? 
Are your present telephone facilities ade- 


quate, or properly arranged and distrib- 
uted? Are you using an outgrown oper- 
ating system, and are your employees 
trained in telephone use? The telephone 
question is the important one today, in 
any business institution. 


Your concern, by calling the local Bell 
company, can have the Commercial De- 
partment m: ake a study of the telephone 
in your business. In the meantime don’t 


wait but save by long distance. The. 


telephone on your desk connects with 
the man or concern a thousand miles 
away just as it does with the office in the 
next block. Day or night—now—it is 
ready to put you 1n communication w ith 
the man you want. . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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perform the intended functions, lubri- 
cation should become relatively auto- 
matic. 
The Sight Feed Oil Cup 

For this reason, the sight feed oil 
cup or some form of grease cup is 
preferred by many engineers where 
low first cost must be considered. The 
sight oil cup is a step beyond 





the waste pad oiler in the attainment 
of automatic lubrication, for it 


lengthens the usual period necessary 
between re-filling. In fact, as long 
as a sight feed oil cup is kept properly 
filled, cleaned and adjusted, a uniform 
and economical supply of oil can be 
depended upon. Furthermore, the 
flow i} can be stopped at any time 
by merely dropping a lever for this 
purpose attached to the top. 

sight ieed oil cups are an important 
' equipment on many types of 
le machinery, due to their low 
first cost and their adaptability to 
handle the usual grades of fluid lubri- 
cants in use on such machinery. As 
a rule, they will require a somewhat 
heavier oil than would be used in a 
splash or force feed lubricator, due 
to the greater length of period that 
the oil must remain in the bearing. 











The matter of animal compound is of 
little moment, just as long as the 


resultant lubricant is sufficiently fluid 
to flow through the orifice in the neck 
of the cup. 


Compression Grease Cups 


On many wearing parts of certain 
textile machinery, however, proximity 
of the goods or the possibility of 


make 
Grease 
ilso preferred for the lubri- 
those parts which are in- 
le to safe attention while the 

is in operation. For this 
purpose, cups of the compression or 
pin type are usually employed, al- 


dripped oils occurring will 
grease lubrication advisable. 

cups are 
cation ol 
accessil 


machi 





though it would of course be per- 
fectly practicable to install provision 
for pressure grease lubrication. ; 
Nor however, the grease cup 





will be the cheapest device which will 





ti inder the average run of 
litions with perfect satisfaction. 
The pin type grease cup will usually 
be the mast dependable from the view- 
point automatic lubrication; cer- 
tain designs, such as the Knorr, being 


capable of going for extended periods 


with practically no attention or re- 
filling. The pin type of cup is 
furthermore advantageous in that it 
is practically self-adjusting through 
the action of the pin, which as a rule 
should rest on the rotating journal. 

The mpression grease cup, so 
popu m certain older types of our 
automobiles, while being an extremely 
satistact lubricator, requires more 
tte than the pin type cup for 
he son that its feed is largely de- 


the exerted 
upon the grease by the cap, which 


pendent upon pressure 


must usually be screwed down by 
han It is, therefore, not so suitable 
for the lubrication of inaccessibly 
located parts. Furthermore, a com- 
press grease cup will require a 


solid grade of grease. The 
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pin type cup, such as the Knorr, on 
the other hand, will usually be capable 
of taking any of the so-called semi- 
fluid oils or liquid greases prepared 
for such service as top roll and comb 


box lubrication. Therefore its range 





Fig. 1. Sight Feed Oil Cup. 
of service is regarded by many as 
being more extensive. 


Ring, Chain and Collar Oilers 

With all the above methods of oil 
lubrication, however, the oil is gen- 
erally ised but once, draining through 
the bearings, to be lost or discarded 
as the case may be, after each cir- 
culation. There are a number of 
lubricating systems which render re 
use of oils adaptable to textile mill 
machinery. Of these the ring, chain 
and collar oilers are probably the 
simplest and easiest to handle. In 
some one of these forms, they will 
be found extensively on electric motor 





Fig. 3. 


Spinning Frame Equipped with 
Pin Type Grease Cups. 


bearings, line shaft hangers and cer 
tain other types of rotating units. 

In addition to simplicity, bearings 
of this type bring about flood lubri- 
cation, or the feeding of a large ex- 
cess of oil over the amount theoretic 
ally necessary to give the requisite oil 
film. In this way, the oil not only 
serves to lubricate, but also it serves 
as a cooling medium, thereby reduc- 
ing the operating temperature, fri 
quently to a marked extent. But such 
frictional heat as is thus removed by 
the oil, naturally is transferred to the 
oil reservoir and usually this latter, 
plus the contained oil, is only cooled 
by radiation. 
customary to build such bearings with 
a relatively generous capacity. 


For this reason, it is 


Flood lubrication by means of ring, 
chain or collar oilers is furthermore 


advantageous in that the flooding ot 
the bearing with oil serves to wash 
the former free of foreign matter 
such as dirt, dust and metallic parti- 
cles. wear or scoring of 
thereby materially de- 
Cleansing of the bearings 
manner, however, naturally 
develops contamination in the oil, the 
latter becoming more and more im- 


Bearing 
shafting is 
creased. 
in this 


pure as time goes on. If this is al- 
lowed to continue indefinitely, we can 
appreciate that ultimately the oil in 
the system will carry a certain amount 
of these impurities in its 
through the bearing. 


course 
Thus instead of 
serving as a cleansing agent, it will 
be actually aiding in an accummula- 
tion of 


foreign the oil 


grooves, with the result that if these 


matter in 


latter become clogged, serious over- 


heating may result. For this reason, 





Fig. 2. {utomatic Feed Compression 
Grease Cup with Locking Device. 
such bearings should be drained, 


washed out and re-filled with new oil 
at periodic intervals. 

The length of time an oil should 
remain in service in such a bearing 
will, of course, depend on the cleanli 
ness of the air and surroundings. A 
motor or lineshaft hanger bearing in 
a cotton mill, adjacent to cleaning or 
carding machinery would certainly 
require more frequent renewal of its 
oil than similar bearings adjacent to 
the looms of a silk mill. In the one 
case, perhaps weekly cleaning might 
be necessary; in the other, the oil in 
the bearings might show a serviceable 
three months. 


life of two or 


In basic form, a ring, chain or 
collar oiler is relatively simple, con- 
sisting essentially of a base and cap. 
Suitable slots are cut or cast in these 


to afford space for the ring, chain or 


collar to rotate. In the case of thi 
two former, these are suspended 
freely from the shaft; the collar, 


however, is usually made fast to the 


latter. Thus as the shaft rotates, the 
ring, chain or collar revolves, carry- 
ing oil from the reservoir in the 


bearing base to the top, from whence 


it is able to flow into the oil grooves 
and from there to the clearance space 
between the bearing and shaft. 
Bearings of this type can usually 
be lubricated with a more fluid grade 
of oil than 
or manifold 


matter of 


would be used in a cup 
the 


time the oil 


inasmuch as 
the leneth of 


1 < 
ouler, 


remains in the clearance space is not 
as important, commensurate with 
economy. Naturally, with flood 


lubrication a continuous film of oil i 
maintained just as long as the lubri- 
cator functions properly. If a ring 


- chain becomes stuck, however, 
hearing will probably begin to over- 
heat, due to the oil film being di 
tinued, in which event it is generally 
best to thoroughly clean the bearing 
and oil 
structed 


scon- 


reservoir. In a 
ring 


well con- 
oiled bearit 
sticking of rings or chains is due to 
accumulation of 


or chain 


toreign matter, or 
the use of oil which tends to develop 
gummy residues. 

Pressure Lubrication 

While the oiling devices 

discussed deliver the oil to the bear- 
ings under little or positive 
lubrication is most effectively brought 


wy fil 


about if the oil iS subjected tO a cere 


aiready 


no head, 


tain amount of pressure. To ac- 
complish this, pumping, the action 
gravity alone, or gravity plus pum, 


ing may be employed. 

Che gravity feed lubricator i 
haps the simplest 
lubricator in service today. In mat 


form of pressure 
Ways it is similar to the si 
oiler, the 


located at a 


ght tee 
tl 


with exception that the 


reservoir 1S create! 
height above 


ills 


volved. 


the bearings, and usu- 


two or more oll 


pipes are 
B 1 a sc < . 
Vy locating this reservoir a 


a sufficient height above the bearing 


force feed or flood lubrication 
stimulated by virtue of the increased 
head. Once the oil has _ passed 


through the bearings, if it is to be re- 
used, it nrust be 
oft the 


recovered in the bas 


machine or in suitable drip 


pans. Where operating conditions 
involve dust and dirt, due to the fact 
that the oil will often be exposed i: 


these catch-alls it should be 


tioned before 


recondi- 
delivery again to the 
overhead reservoir. 
\n improvement over the 
gravity feed oiler involves the use 
a suitable 


pump in connection there 





Fig. 4. 


cator of 


Mechanical Force 


Feed Lubri- 


Multiple Feed Type. 


Thus automatic 
the oil 1s attained. As 


with. circulation 


above, it mav 


or may not be necessary to use an oil 
purifier in connection with such a 
system. In many forms of circulat- 
ing gravity lubrication systems in- 


stalled on steam engines, etc., design 
and construction is so planned that 
the oil is practically out of contact 
with the air. Thus the entry of dust 
ind dirt is precluded to 
tent 


1 2 
a large 
There is no reason why a 


} 


similar system should not be suitabl 


+ 


0 loom or other textile machinery 


lubrication. In general, however, the 
capacity of the reservoir should be 
such that the oil will be alls 
sufficient amount of rest to 
the more detrimental particles of 
foreign matter to settle out. For this 
reason, too, the oil delivery sh 
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Light for the human machine! 


HE eye perceives, the brain directs, the hand executes. Eighty per cent. of work 
motions result from impressions received through the eye. Naturally pro- 
duction improves under Work-Light’s eye-friendly yellow-green rays. 
Glare is done away with. Work-Light disposes of shadows by diffusing light over, 
under and around. The illumination resolves itself into one soft color that does 


not produce irritation on the tissues of the eve. Increased seeing power results. 


That explains why Work-Light blends so well with daylight. It is an exclusive 
Work-Light advantage, not even claimed by any other light. 

Fye-saving is man-saving. Minute-saving is cost-saving. Learn what Work- 
Light is doing in plants like your own. Send for the Work-Light booklet today. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 85 River Street, Hoboken, N. J 
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not be made directly from the bottom 
of the tank, but rather through a 
pipe projecting up several inches 








any heat generated in the system or 
received from the engine cylinders 


OIL INLET 





TO OTHER LUBRICATORS 


will be very largely retained unless 
from the latter. an adequate cooling system is in- 
For ordinary machine service, stalled. Agitation of heated oil in 


however, an extensive layout such as 
a circulating gravity system might 
involve, would oftentimes be an un- 
warranted refinement. Yet pressure 
lubrication ought to be used. Here 
the mechanical force feed lubricator 
could well be employed. Mechanical 
force feed lubrication is regarded by 
many as being the most positive form Fig. 6. Force Feed Lubrication Installation Where a Central Oil Supply is 
of automatic lubrication, due to the Involved. 

pressures which it is capable of de- 
veloping. It is usually, however, of 
limited capacity. There is no over- 
head oil reservoir, the lubricator it- 
self serving not only as such, but 
also as the housing for the pumps. 
Hence the capacity is confined to but 
a few gallons at the best. 


8 - = : ~ . 
A Wis eid tonk Saute Ena Power Data Sheets Fig. 5, Lubricator for Service Where 
lubricator, hi : 


Grease Must be Fore -aring 
higher and more constant ease Must be Forced to Bearings 


contact with air brings about oxida- 
tion, and ultimately emulsion: 
sludges where water is present 

In operation, a splash lubricatin 
system involves the, dipping 


WTOMATIC FLOAT 
CONTROL VALVE 








part of the rotating mechanism. such 
STEAM INLET 


crank-case vertical and horizontal en- but relatively few parts. On the 
gines used in the power plant. other hand it requires the use of a 
Where an engine is adapted to its high grade oil, inasmuch as this mat- 
installation, splash lubrication has ter will be subjected to considerable 
three marked advantages in that it is agitation in the presence of air and 
simple, cheap to install, and involves very probably water. Furthermore, 
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form of oiling on certain enclosed plunger stem, and “LL”, “C” and 
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he main bearings. These are en- 
tirely automatic and function only 
when the machine is in operation. 
lig. 4 is a mechanical force feed 


ibricator of the multiple feed type 


which is adaptable to many phases of 
textile mill lubrication. Fig. 5 shows 
a type of motor driven positive feed 
lubricator for service 
must be forced to 


grease 


wherever grease 
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bearings under high pressures, or in 
the presence of water, as might occur 
in the dyehouse. Fig. 6 gives details 
of a force feed lubricator installation 
where a central oil supply is involved. 


New Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 


Thirty-Five Thousand Spindle Tire Fabric Plant, of Reinforced Concrete Construction, Built Rapidly and 
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‘Equipped with Machinery from Northern Mills—Novel and Interesting Arrangement of 


Apparatus—Existing Village Enlarged to Provide Homes for New Employes 
By S. B. Lincoln 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, Boston 


packing and shipping rooms, superin- 
tendent’s office, testing laboratory, etc. 
System for Air Conditioning 
been found by experience 
southern mills, with the amount 


It has 


that 


located ventilating fans and ducts on 
the roofs of their buildings. There 
are distinct advantages to this system. 
It unnecessary to construct 
a large basement or to take up valu- 


becomes 


FAN ROOM 


50% to 55% of tota/ 
TH/RO FLOOR 


or 














Scheme of Locating Humidifying 


} 
lass 


muldings, become almost unbearably 


now provided In concrete 


hot in the extreme summer weather 


hen the sun is on the mill windows, 
even when they are protected by cur- 
iin he cooling effect of a central 
station system tor air conditioning 
contributes so largely to the comfort 


ot employes that its installation seems 
to he 


practically 


In this 


a necessity 
mill pent-houses were con 
to contain the 


icted above the root 


shers 


iir wa tans and other humidity 

ng equipment This arrangement, 
tle a novel one in textile mills, is 

not by any means a new one, since 
t stries ha many vea 


Apparatus on Roof at Stark Mills 


able space on one of the main floors 
tor the location of the apparatus. All 
underground air tunnels are elimi- 


nated, together with extra foundation 
The 
tlues 


expense caused by same. con- 


struction of large outside or 


The fans and air 
conditioning apparatus are located at 
the nearest possible point to the spin- 


risers is eliminated. 


ning room, which has the greatest re- 
quirement for cooling, and which in 
many mills is located in the top story. 

Che distributing ducts drop directly 
through the center of the mill, dimin- 
ishing after leaving 
th 


the spinning room, and travel by the 


in size rapidly 


ortest possible distance from the ap- 


paratus to the center of the space to 
be served. The overall cost of this 
type of installation, including equip- 
ment and space for housing same, and 
for distribution of air, is less than by 
any other arrangement. 

Another innovation in these fan 
rooms is in the providing of two fans 
for each fan room. In each case the 
two fans will discharge into a com- 
mon duct, with the idea that two fans 
will be run during the hot weather 
when the maximum cooling effect is 
During the winter, when the 
heating season is on, it will be easily 
possible to handle the work with a 
single fan, thus cutting in half for all 
but a few months in the year the pow- 
er required to operate the system. The 
entire installation of heating and hu- 
midifying, including automatic con- 
trol throughout, was made by the 
Parks-Cramer Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Provision Against Condensation 

In order to prevent, so far as pos- 
sible, condensation in the top story, 
the entire roof of the mill is insulated 
with one inch of cork, applied with 
waterproofing membrane under and 
standard roof covering over the cork. 


desired. 


of 


As it has been found by experience 
that will in cold 
weather on the walls and sash of mills 
carrying high humidity, especially 
when there an indirect system of 
heating without coils under the win- 


condensation occur 


1S ol 
dows, there has been provided in all 
of mill a gutter 
running entirely around the outside 
walls of the mill and provided with 
proper 


floors this concrete 


drainage connections. Co’- 





New Stark Mills; 


Simple and Economical Treatment of the Concrete Exterior 
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crete window sills are arranged with 


gutters which drain into this floor 
gutter. While it is realized that this 
-ondensation on windows and walls 


cannot be eliminated entirely without 
excessive cost, it is felt that the meas- 
ures taken in this case will prevent 
any water reaching the floors of the 
building, and probably on only a few 
»t the coldest days of the year will 
any water reach the gutters at the 
floor level. 


Time Required for Project 

Work on the grading and siding 
was begun in June, 1923. The first 
twisters were moved into the plant 
and operated in January, 1924, with 
accompanying looms. The shipping 
of machinery on a large scale was be- 
gun in January, and continued at the 
rate of 15 to 20 cars per week, being 
substantially completed in April, 1924. 
The first yarn was spun late in April, 
1924, and the mill was gotten into full 
production in July, 1924, thus achiev- 
ing the following minimum time re- 
quirements for carrying out a project 
of this kind without undue extra ex- 
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pense: Time required to get building 
ready to receive first machinery, 7 
months; time required to install suf- 
ficient machinery to get first product 
out of mill, 10 months; time required 
to complete erection and get into full 
production, 13 months. 

This period of 13 months, from the 
time of breaking ground to the time 
when full production was obtained 
from the 35,000 spindle mill, is be- 
lieved to be a very good record, and 
it seems probable that considerable 
extra expense would be involved in 
carrying out such a project in any 
shorter time. 

The extension of the village for ad- 
ditional housing facilities was in pro- 
gress during construction of the mill 
and houses were ready and occupied 
by new help as fast as work was 
available for them in the mill. The 
total quantity of machinery received 
was approximately 260 carloads. The 
entire project was handled throughout 
by Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers 
and construction managers, through 
their Boston, Mass., and Atlanta, Ga., 
offices. 


Rupture of Steam Jackets 





Description of an Accident to a Steam-Jacketed Size Kettle and 
Reasons for It—Recommendations 


* every mill where live steam is 

used as the heating medium in the 
jackets of copper-lined cast iron size 
kettles, or in fact in jacketed kettles 
and tanks of any kind, there should 
be some system of regular inspection 
with a view to maintaining the equip- 
ment in a running condition. 
Such inspections should be made by 
men capable of interpreting the mean- 
ing of any unusual conditions that 
may be noted. 


safe 


Too often it happens that the regu- 
lar employes are not thoroughly in 
structed in the use and purposes of 
the and _ fittings 
used in connection with the heating 
of these tanks, and when certain con- 
ditions arise, the employe in his ig- 


various appliances 


norance fails to recognize the serious 
that result. The 
situation is not reported, and the in- 
evitable rupture of more or less ex- 
tent later happens. This 
frequently arises when a 
new man is hired for the job; the 
former employe may have en- 
the equipment, 
ut the new man is not properly in- 


consequences may 


sooner or 
condition 


been 
tirely familiar with 
structed 


An Example 

\n instance of this happened not 
long since in the slashing department 
‘f an eastern mill. As is well known, 
he for use in slashers is 
monly made or cooked in copper- 
lined, steam-jacketed, cast iron tanks 
or kettles. A steam pressure of not 
over 7 to 9 lbs. is permitted in the 
jacket, and steam traps remove the 
condensed steam from the system. 
The jacket is fitted with a relief or 
safety valve which should prevent 
over-pressure. 

It is customary, where there are a 
number of tanks, to have a steam sup- 


size com- 


ply main carrying a pressure but a 
few pounds higher than that at which 
the safety valves blow. The pressure 
in this supply main is kept at the 
proper point by some type of reducing 
valve. 

The condition existing in the mill 
under consideration follows : 
A steam main supplied steam to ten 
size kettles and maintained a_pres- 
sure of 10 lbs., the pressure being re- 
duced by a regulator from a trunk 
line pressure of 100 lbs. The safety 
valves on the kettles were set to open 
at 4 lbs., and the condensed steam in 
each tank jacket was removed by a 
respective trap. 

A New Employe 

In the first place, a new employe 
had been hired some time previously. 
\lthough he thoroughly appreciated 
the necessity of keeping the pressure 
inside the jackets within certain lim- 
and understood the functions of 
the safety valves, yet he was not in- 
structed about the reducing valve that 
controlled the line pressure, or of the 
for making sure that this 
valve operated properly. A series of 


Was as 


its 


necessity 


events took place, evidently in the 
following order: 
First, the reducing valve was of 


the type that makes use of a balanc- 
ing pressure pipe that runs back to 
the valve from some place in the low 
pressure line well beyond the valve 
The reduced line pressure as trans- 
mitted by this pipe is the factor that 
controls the valve. This pipe, one- 
quarter inch size, became clogged 
with dirt and scale, and as a result 
the reducing valve ceased to regulate. 
The employe perceived this but did 
not realize its full significance, hence 
did not report the fact to his fore- 
man, but proceeded to regulate the 


pressure to each 


kettle by the hand 
control h 


> T ¢ 
valve. It is true 


safety valve 


4 lbs. pressure, but it was not sufh 
ciently large to allow enough steam 
to pass to prevent the pressure from 
increasing beyond this point when 


operated under hand regulation; or, 
in other words, the safety valve could 
not pass as much 
valve would admit. If 
not at hand 
valve began to blow, so that he could 
partly close the inlet valve, the pres- 
sure in the jacket would rapidly tn- 
crease beyond the safety point to a 


as the inlet 
the attendant 
when 


steam 


was the safety 


degree where it was capable of caus- 
ing a rupture of the copper lining or 
of the cast iron shell. It is probable 
that this event did happen as just de- 
scribed. 
Size in Steam Trap 

Second, at previous time 
there had probably been a slight leak 
developed in the copper lining, al- 
though an examination after the acci- 
dent any. 
it was evident that size had passed 
into the jacket space and had been 
carried with the condensed 
steam into the steam trap. Here, dur- 
ing the idle periods of the kettle, the 
which had entered the trap 
cooled and thickened, or jellied, and 
in course of time blocked the outlet 
so that the trap failed to discharge. 
Thus the condensed steam was not re- 
moved from the jacket. The water 
backed up through the piping leading 
to the trap and partly filled the jacket 


some 


failed to reveal However, 


along 


size 


space. The steam inlet to the jacket 
was at the lower level, and when 
steam was turned on_ the operator 
noticed that there was considerable 


hammering within the jacket and that 
water issued from the safety valve. 
Here again the meaning of these 
several happenings not under 
and the seriousness of the 
failure to have them investigated and 
any improper 
was not recognized. 


was 


stood, 


remedied 
The result 
that one day, in the midst of a cook- 
process, the copper lining 
suddenly pushed in from all sides and 
badly distorted, but ruptured. 
There was no explosion and conse- 


conditions 
was 


ing was 


not 


quently no injury to the operator who 
was near at hand. 
Result of Investigation 

It is impossible to say whether the 
accident resulted from an increase of 
pressure due alone to the use of the 
hand valve to regulate the pressure, 
addition to this 
was a water hammer due to the pres 


or whether in there 


ence of so much condensed steam in 
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the jacket space. Upon disconnecting 

he piping, as stated, the 
be half 


1 
there 


t 


has been 


jacket was found to 


full of 
and the trap 


space 


water in which was 


found to be 


prevented from discharging by 


S1Z¢ Was 
jellied 


size which had completely closed the 


discharge openings The accident 
was costly, as it meant an entirely 
new copper lining; but if there had 


been 
would 


a complete rupture, the results 
far 
would 
flying metal, o1 


have been serious, 
since the attendant 
have been struck by 
at least badly scalded. 

Similar in a general way, but dit 
fering in detail, are the conditions on 
can drying machines. If the bucket 
drainage devices inside the cans be- 
come broken so that the cans do not 
drain properly, the cans become posi- 
They may 
explode or collapse, and thereby kill 
an employe or scald him severely 
Here again the cans, by their manner 
of operation, may give warnings that 
not right within; but if these 
warnings are not heeded, or it they 
interpreted, then 
sooner. ot 


more 


no doubt 


tive elements of danger. 


all is 


are not properly 
trouble will surely come 
later, as in the case of the size tank. 
Author’s Recommendations 

In the light of all this, therefore, 
it is recommended that a skilled em 
plove, preferably a steam-fitter, be 
directed to make frequent inspec- 
tions at and 
of all regulating valves, safety valves, 
and steam traps 


regular stated intervals 
used in connection 
with equipment similar to the type 
Such an inspection should 
give special attention to the following 
points : 


described. 


1. Is the reducing valve in proper 
condition so that it does not permit a 
pressure higher than that for which 
it is set? 

2. Is the steam trap properly dratn- 
ing the system? 

3. Is the safety valve opening at 
the pressure or has it 
over-weighted ? (It often 
that an attendent attach 
ditional weights to the safety 
lever in order to 


correct been 
happens 

ad 
valve 


higher 


will 


obtain a 
pressure of steam.) 
4. Has the attendant been properly 
the the 
and the 


instructed as to purpose of 
fittings, and 
reporting anything and 


everything out of the ordinary, slight 


various valves 


necessity of 


though it may be? 

With 
operation, a mill 
that he has done all in his power to 
safeguard the lives ot his employes 


such an inspection system in 


manager can feel 


and preserve his machinery. 


Steel Belt Drives for Mills 





Employed Successfully for Continuous Drives 


Shafting Must 


Be in Exact Alignment and Rigid-—Not Dangerous 


HE following interesting article is 
reprinted from the “Manchester 


Guardian Commercial.” It indicates 


that English engineers and _ textile 
manufacturers have given some at- 
tention to the possibilities of steel 


belts for main drives: 
While it is true thet the steel belt 


was introduced into this country 


about twelve only 
recently that it 


ful competitor of the rope or textile 


years ago, it 1s 


has become a power- 


belt for heavy factory drives. It has 
limitations, of course, and quite a 
reasonable case can be made out 


against it by engineers who refuse 
to depart from their faith in 
older methods of power transmission, 


the 
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Speed up your Spindles 
— by using Dynol Spindle Oils 


HEN you speed up your spindles, you 

speed up production. Dragging spindles 
not only slow down production but also de- 
crease your chances of spinning strong and 
uniform yarn—and increase the tendency for 
belts and bands to slip. 


Dynol Spindle Oils form an ideal “film of 
protection” between the bolster and the spin- 
die—a film that promotes easier driving and 
increases the quantity and quality of your pro- 
duction. In addition, Dynol Spindle Oils, being 
neutral, positively will not gum or pit the 
spindle bearings. 


Why not have one of our Staff Engineers 
call to tell you about the work of the Tide 
Water Engineering Bureau which has created 
a special Tide Water Power Group (shown at 
the right) for textile mill lubrication? 


Tide Water 
Power G roup 


BP Bevis 
the EV PROFPECTION 


—for textile machinery 


Grenol Steam Cylinder Oils 
Tycol Lubricating Greases 


N their application to each 
phase of Textile Mill lubrica- 


Clarol Machinery Oils 


Dynol Spindle Oils 
ride Water Power Group form 
the “film of protection,” thin as 
tissue, smooth as silk, tough as 
steel. The application of the Tide 
Water Power Group to your ma- 


Magic Wool Oils 


Blanquol Crescent Loom Oil 


chinery will give you truly eco- < Wa 
nomical lubrication maximum a? pions S 
power, uninterrupted operation wee 
and increased production. Lusricanrs 


TIDE WATER OIL 
SALES CORPORATION 


ELEVEN BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Lh inre rds : 
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Dynol Engine and Turbine Oils 
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INVESTIGATE 


the Economic Possibilities 


of Burning 





sereRACI TE, 


The burning of the small sizes 
of anthracite produces heat, 
power and steam in abundance 
—but no smoke. High heat- 
producing energy is obtainable 
with anthracite without loss in 
the various processing depart- 
ments by smoke. 


Equipment for burning barley, 
buckwheat and rice for gener- 


ating steam and providing heat, 
is now available. 


BUCK WHEAT 


BARLEY 
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but when it is considered that steel grooves. A joint-plate, 4 in. thick tersunk to suit the tapped holes in balanced, true running on face and 
belts are approximately only one- and 4 in. wide, of length equal to the joint-plate. The 
sixth of the weight of the necessary the width of the conversion cover, fixed in position round the pulley rim perfectly flat, and parallel with the 


ropes for a rope drive and that on with four rows of holes drilled and under heat from bl 


cover is finally edges, with the faces well polished 


low lamps, and axis of the shait. It is essential that 
the important points of tensile tapped, is let into a cut-out section of secured to the joint-plate by counter- the shafts should be dead level and 
strength and flexibility they are un- the pulley) rim. An approximate sunk machine screws. In all cases it’ parallel. and so proportioned and sup- 


equalled, the fact that they are being length of material, in each end of is necessary to check the alignment of ported by good substantial bearings 
substituted for other forms of power which are two clamp holes, is fitted the pulleys and take up any wear in as to be casily capable of trans- 
transmission in many mills and fac- round the pulley rim and marked off — the 


bearings. mtting the maximum peak load with- 


tories is understandable. to length. The cover is then cut off lhe pulleys used are of very heavy out any possibility of deflection. 
Made of Swedish steel. cold rolled to this length less a shrinkage allow- design, and are made of cast iron. The steel drive is a positive drive; it 
by special processes to various thick- ance, and the ends drilled and coun- The arms are straight, accurately Continued on page 157) 


nesses from 2mm. upwards, these 

bands can be had from 11% in. up 
to 10 in. wide, and much wider for aan : eote aac ' ' my PONT) 
conveying purposes. ‘They have a TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 
tensile strength of 95 tons to the 
square inch, and, in use, the stretch 
is infinitesimal. As the steel bands 
are rolled to lengths of about 300 it., 
and cut to the required size, only one 








joint on each belt is necessary. The 5 ‘ ( a Me lug a tice TANK 
efficiency is as high as 99-99!4% in Mee Mi Og tg 4 ; Rg 
transmission. a) re. 
Conditions of Use 
Steel belts are unsuitable for fast 5 ae 
and loose pulleys, crossed belt driv- 
ing, or for pulleys of small diameter. 
Further, as they drive by tension, 
their use jis Jimited to continuous : Lay scoot | pet 
; Z = ¢ {SIZE KETTLE 
drives. It has been well proved that Ve yy, : SLA Ys a (Storage) 


ta 


SPINNING 


the greater the horsepower to be 
transmitted the greater the economy 
in relative cost and transmission, so 
long as diameters of pulleys are suff- 
cient to prevent too great a bending j MB MiG Vege iy 
strain on the steel belt. The mini- WALL Hi ih 5, hg" Wlc* Me oi A. Me 
mum diameter of pulleys to be em- - oo o f= 1 MALTING or DIASTOPHOR or POLYZINING Pies 
ploved must really be determined by y a — xt OO : eo ee 
the distance between the centres of aAs és PALL cia 2 re" Oy | 
the drive and the speed of the belt. a eZ | wasinc | Te 
The steel belt is particularly effective , or Bluing Machine Tagg ey sermmest — 

for short drives, and when made A i ak , & ; 
from one-half to one-third and, in DRYING 
some cases, one-quarter the width of 
leather belts will do the same work 
without any trouble. 

Steel belts do not stretch or slip 
aiter being placed on the pulleys, and 
are not affected by variations in 
temperature to any perceptible ex- 
tent. It has been found that they LP 
are more sensitive than other types, Vi doh y 4 d NO 
and that the shafts and pulleys on ne Z ab Se , Rea 
which they run must be in line and e--@ y y j MACHINE 
level or the belts will invariably run y CS itis 44 v4 Se ee 
to the low side of the pulley, and will 5 We i ; oo | 
run off if the pulley is too much out 
of line. 

In steel-belt driving it is necessary 
that the pulley face should be flat. 
owing to the fact that, if it were 
crowned, the centre of gravity of 
the joints clip) would be raised 
slightly from the pulley every time 
the clip ran on it, thus causing a blow 
to be struck which would be greater 
the smaller the pulley diameter and 
the higher the belt speed. The stress 
caused by this blow would be thrown Washers, Soapers 
mainly on the middle of the belt, and ee A fii hich 
this would cause gradual deteriora- me a j gy) ie a. ticity 
tion of the material at this point and ‘ua y a y oo j g must be controlled 


4 


Processes for which 


TEMPERATURE 


must be controlled 


ultimate fracture. A cork facing 
covers the pulleys and forms a bed 
or cushion, and also greatly increases 
the pulling power of the belt. 





Pulleys Covered 


In converting from rope driving a Flow chart of cotton mill operations, showing where humidity and temperature control are needed. 
Pal » « . ev . . 
: . : of C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.) 
steel rim or conversion cover 1s f 
fitted over the tops of the existing 
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High Speed 


Advantages of .nii..7é Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 236 Phillips Ave.,. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 


Spra ypainting Si ystem 








A Cheap Luxury 


To the layman there is something wasteful in the idea 
of using hardwood floors in a mill. ‘To the shrewd mill 
manager it is anything but wasteful. ‘To him it is the 
best and the cheapest floor he can buy it helps him 
in his task of producing the best possible product at the 
lowest possible price. 

Mills floored with “ Chief Brand” hardwoods have no 
concrete dust in the air——stock is not injured from 
splinters picked up from the floor — operatives are better 
satisfied. 

Pextile Mills are getting more particular every day. 
They are coming to “ Chief Brand” in greater numbers. 
Write for further information. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO 
Grayling, Michigan 
Carolina Representative: M.C. Thompson Co 
105 Latta Arcade Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘CHIEF BRAND” 
HARDWOODS 
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that 
defeat the 
years 


The flight of time deals lightly with Haskins “ Armord ” 
Trucks. Its not a case of © wearing like steel but steel- 
wear. For these trucks actually embody steel construction 
but in such a way that they are still light to handle 





Metalwood — that’s the answer. This modern truck 
material consists of two sheets of galvanized steel enclosing 
a centre core of wood 


If you want trucks that hold their own while the years come 
and go, that protect the integrity of your most delicate 
fabrics—make it Haskins “ Armord ™! 


Various models are described in our catalog. May we send it? 


R.G. HASKINS CO. 
520 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, IIl. 


TRUCKS THAT ARE SLAM - BANG PROOF 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND - BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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Lubrication System 


Wool Yarn Used in Bearings of 
Small Motors 

The Century Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has developed a_ small 
motor lubrication system for continu- 
ous operation of small motors in in- 
stallations that are generally neglected 
for long periods, or are subject to 
freezing temperatures. The Century 
wool-yarn system of lubrication con- 
sists of a number of 
strands of pure no 
cotton or wool waste used. 
Any good grade of mineral engine oil 
of medium viscosity is a satisfactory 
lubricant, but an oil that will flow at 
low temperatures is preferable. 


continuous 
wool yarn. In 


case is 


As illustrated in Fig. 1, the con- 
tinuous strands of wool yarn are 
packed into the oil well so as to com- 
fortably fill it, and are in direct con- 
tact with the surface of the armature 
shaft. Constant contact of the wool 
yarn with the shaft surface is 
sured by a spring attached to the un- 
derside of the oil well cover, so ar- 
ranged that it exerts a 
pressure against the wool. 

As is well known, pure wool yarn 


as- 


downward 





Fig. 1. 


Yarn System 


Motor Bearing With Wool 
of Lubrication. 


has a high absorption factor, with the 
result that when the lubricant is in- 
troduced the oil 
yarn immediately absorbs 


into the wool 
and holds 
in suspension a verv large volume of 
the lubricant. It is claimed that the 
wool yarn used in this newly devel- 
yped type of lubrication will in itself 
hold sufficient oil in suspension to 
properly lubricate a small motor for 


W ell, 


one year’s continuous operation, 24 
hrs. a day. 

\side held in suspen- 
sion by the yarn, there is, of course, 


from the oil 


an additional supply in the oil 
Since the varn are 
continuous, they allow capillary action 
to assert itself so completely that the 
lubricant is continuously delivered to 
the armature shaft, with the result 
that the shaft constantly “rides” 
against a fully saturated bundle of 
wool yarn strands. Since the capil- 


well. 


strands ot wool 


TEXTILE 


NEW MACHINERY 


lary action of these strands of wool 
yarn is very pronounced, it follows 
that a new supply of oil is being con 





Century Fractional H.P. 
and Oil 


- 
ee 


Fig. 2. 
Bearing 





Motor 
Well Construction. 


stantly delivered to the shaft and con 
sequently all the oil is being filtered 
by being the yarn 
fibre. It is further claimed that this 
system eliminates all tendency of oil 
bubbling and the possibility of clog 


passed through 


ging up the oil returns to the oil well. 


Improved Speed Reducer 
Used for Electric Motor Drives— 
Special Worm Gear 
The rapid 
power distribution for driving mach 
inery has brought about a demand for 


extension of electric 


speed reducing devices. The De Laval 


Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
have developed a line of efficient 
worm vear reductions applicabl to 
motors and turbines. The design of 
the gearing has been based upon a 


careful study of engineering prin 


1 


and the parts are produced hy 


ciples, 


special equipment. The device is 
unique in the tooth shape used, in the 
materials employed, in the tre 


of the materials, 


satment 


and in the 


manu fac- 

turing methods and shop control 
The tooth shape is such as to con 
bine a minimum of sliding and a 
maximum of rolling action betweet 
the worm and the gear, and at the 


same time to realize continuously the 
gvreatest area of contact. 
ting of the teeth is avoided, as the 
included 


[ "ndercut 


‘ a 
tootn 1s ip 


angle of the 
proximately 60 deg. as compared with 


about 30 deg. in older types of gears 


As the pressure line normal to the 
face of the tooth at the pitch circle 
falls within the base of the tooth, 


failure can take place only by crush- 
ing, rather than by bending 
or more teeth are always in 
giving high load capacity for 


Three 
contact, 


the size 


WORLD 


' ‘ ee 
teeth are always 1n contac here 


} 


is a smooth flow of power, resulting 
not only in absence of vibration and 
oise, but also in improving the qual 
itv of the work done by the driven 


machine and prolonging the hfe of 


‘onnected machinery, especially ot 


gvearing and bearings. This smooth 


flow of power also permits increased 


production, since it allows the ma- 
chinery to be speeded up 

; a 

he reduction 1s enclosed in a cas 


keeps out dust and moist 
ure The casing is split horizontally 
in the plane of the center line of the 


1 


wheel half is 


four substantial feet de 


and the lower 


} + 
Snatt, 
supported bv 


signed to permit air circulation under- 


neath, this giving additional radiating 
surtac \ large oil reservoir with 
bathles on the bottom serves to settle 
out foreign matter from the oil he 


wheel shaft is carried on plain bronze 


earings, so split as to be easily re 
; ; ee 
novable without disturbing the wheel 
shaft or the couplings. The side 
} + , } } ] - . ] ] 
thrus Oo the whee iS carried DN a 
hardened, ground and polished steel 


plate, the bronze 


The 


either above o1 


which bears against 
face of the wheel shaft bearing 


vorm may be located 


below the wheel and is mounted on 
hall bearings, the one at the rear of 
the worm being of the double type 
and designed to carry the combined 
radial and thrust load regardless of 


the direction of rotation of the worm. 


races are pressed on the 





haft and the outer races are clamped 
woth radia and axially, adjusting 
and locating the worm in the case. 
The bearing at the forward end of 
the worm is of the radial type, the 
nner race of which its pressed on the 
worm shaft, while the outer race has 
clearance axially, pe ting the bea 
ne to idiust itsel] to ¢ line ir ex 
mansion of the sl his outer race 
creeps slowly WW ( st butes th 
ear overt thre ice \ The bea 
ws are ca ec 1 ile housing 
SO th t he c r ri not subie 
oO weat he wor and wheel and 
ie bearings are lubricated bv a splast 
system, the oil rown from the gea 
ng heimng wgeghnt in tro iwhs cast ot 
the ising \ il] l dt reby led oO 
he bearing 
De Laval worm reduction gears are 
ide for transmission ratios of ap 


proximately 4 to I up to 100 to T in 
and 


for 


one step, any higher ratio 
with double reductions. Power is de 
livered from a worm reduction gear 
at right angles to the motor shaft. 
thus keeping the motor out of the 


way and often permitting of closer 
arrangement of 
sacrifice of 


machinery without 
space. The wheel 
shaft may be extended to the right or 


aisle 


AND PROCESSES | 


elt woth directions Frame 
es 1. 
ranged for vertical sna arrive are 
} “] 1 1 
ilso supplie Flexible coupling ) 







rt 


i sae =e 


Section of De Laval Worm Gear 
Reduction. 
the pin and rubber bushing type are 
used to connect the worm shaft to 
the driving machine and the wheel 


shaft to the driven machine 


Skein Dyeing Machine 
Lifted Free of Sticks 
Cireulation of Liquor 


Eduard Esser & Co., Ltd., 
have developed an interest 


Yarn by 
Gorlitz. 
Germany, 
ing machine for dyeing yarn in the 
skein, known as the Esser hank dve 
ing machine. It is being marketed in 
United States by Paul Edlich, 
Delawanna, N. J. The skeins are 


opened out and strung on two sticks, 


the 


one below the othet These sticks do 
not hold the but 
play of from two to four inches above 


varn taut, allow a 


or below, depending on the directiot 


of the dye liquor The skeins at 


placed close together in the dvebo» 


until the box is quite full. The whol 


rorms a 


solid block of varn, thread t 


thread and skein to skein, which ofter 


equal resistance in all parts to the dye 


liquot It is inserted and withdraw 
from the tank as a unit 

The dve liquor is circulated at low 
pressure by n eans Ota propeller neat 
the bottom of the tank The dire 
on of the propeller is reversed auto 


natically at intervals, and the bloc 
of hanks rises or falls to the extent 
of the play above or below the stick 


This motion ensures the proper dyt 


1 


ing of the portion of the yarn lying 
igainst the sticks. It is claimed that 
this machine does not cause felting 
ind compressing of the varn, that 
tangeling is impossible, and that th 


dyeing is thoroughly uniform. In ad 


dition, there is a saving of steam and 


labor. Winding is accomplished with 
out difficulty. 
The machine consists of a woode1 


cistern which, according to the size 


of the machine. is divided into one, 
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MEECO COOLERS— 


A Real Economy 


urine the hot 





summer months your employees 

drinking water. \leeco Coolers 
placed at convenient locations throughout the mill 
will stimulate the vitality of 
vour workers and keep up 
their efhciency during the 
entire day 






need pure. cool 































T¢< backed 
by twenty years’ experience 
in fountain design and man 
ufacture and have been in- 
dorsed by leading industrial 
concerns everywhere. They 
embody many unique and 
exclusive features. 

Write for Our Catalog and 
Latest Price List. 


Meeco Coolers a 















































MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & 
ENGINEERING CO. 


tors and World's Larg yest Makers 


Cocled Deiat ing Fountains 


~ FRAMINGHAM, ‘MASS. 


Charles M. Setzer Campbell Supply Co., 
715 Realty Bldg., 823 Chestnut St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















Fig. 627 Ice-Cooled 












ween - rodu ctton! 


Where n re kept fresh and invigorated, 
. ection t at maximum "When 
| Halsey Taylor Cooler Fountains are installed 


Don’t Let Hot Weather 


your workers are free from hot-weather 
fatigue Industrial executives and we ‘Ifare 
> iuthorities heartily endorse the Sunitary 


uniforn height regardless pressure varia 


on-—patents tw stream projector keeps 


ream A&A practical sanitary point Now is 


features of tl ‘ popular Ooler fountains, 
Automatix stream control keeps water at 
plan their installation—now is 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
WARREN, O 


HALSEY 
TAYLOR «2 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


eo 
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Prevention 


— 1s the practice of the day in 
every well-regulated industrial 
plant. Rundle-Spence Vertico- 
Slant Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains are used because they assure 
the prevention of drinking con- 
tamination due in most cases to 
improper drinking. 





Lips can't touch the R-S nozzle. 


et complete infor- Everyone must drink sanitarily. 
mation on the R-S The slight slant stream is just 
ie i ee "ae right for convenient drinking. 
ee asa Workmen keep on the job — and 


rinking Fountains, the invigoration of pure, fresh, 
ond Plumbing cool water adds new drive to both 
i se Noes individual and collective produc- 
(pon request. tion. 


Fixtures md = Sup- 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth St., Milwaukee 


DLE-SPENCE 



























Bradley 
Equipped This is the way 
Washroom we wash our 
in the hands — 
The _  Holeproof 
Holeproof Hosiery Girls. 
Hosiery 
Plant 


The Bradley Washfountain 


Fextile plants all over the country are installing the 
time saving, water saving, space saving, sanitary “Wash- 
fountain.” Just as the “Bubler” Fountain has replaced 
the old tin drinking cup so the modern “Washfountain” 
is replacing the old dirty washing troughs, sinks and 
bowls. 

A few of the plants now using 

Bradley Washfountains 


Real Silk Hosiery Co. 
No. American Lace Co. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
Benton Hosiery Mills 
National Dye Works Wm. Brown & Co. 
Milwaukee Worsted Co. Appleton Woolen Mills 
American Textile Woolen Co. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
Louisville Textile Co. 
Loraine Manfg. Co. 


Two sizes, 54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten 


people 
Write for Catalog 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


( W. H. SILPATH, 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
R < A. C. COOPER, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 
epresentatives ( ARTHUR S. HALL CO., 3 Berkmans St., Worcester, Mass. 
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New Machinerv & Processes—Continued 


two or four dye boxes, a heating com- 
partment, and a mixing chamber. The 
latter contains the copper heating coil 
and the propeller which effects the 
circulation of the liquor through the 
yarn. The unit is firmly 
bolted on the cistern. The steel driv- 
ing wheel runs in a ball race and has 
a fixed pulley and two loose pulleys 
The au- 
tomatic belt change effects a reversal 
of the direction of the propeller move- 
ment smoothly and at definite inter- 
vals. 


driving 


for direct and crossed belts. 


This reverses the flow of liquor 
The mechanism 
for the automatic change is fitted with 
a dust and water-tight The 
frames for the hanks are made of 
selected wood, are very strongly built, 
and are capable of adjustment to take 
skeins of various sizes. 


through the goods. 


cover. 


The special 
box for dye additions facilitates quick 
dyeing to shade and uniform distri- 
bution of the dyestuff added. The 
hank dyeing machines are made in 
various sizes with capacities ranging 
from 10 to 1000 Ibs. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
SoppINs. 1,530,433. A. Stadler, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Boppins to feeder disks, Apparatus for 
supplying. 1,530,347. A. Blais, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 





Corton picking apparatus, Pneumatic. 

1,529,846. C. Oberle, Ocean City, N. J. 
DyestuFFs and making same. Azo. 
1,529,927. A. H. Schobel, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

DyesturFs, Complex chromium com- 
pounds of azo. 1,529,995. H. Fritsche 
FE. Reber, and F. Straub, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Fasric, Composite. 1,529,701. F. L. 


Hewitt, Peterboro, N. H. 
Fapric webs, Apparatus for acidulating, 
drying and carbonizing. 1,530,064. 
J. H. Walsh, Boston, Mass. 
Hosiery. 1,529,928. O. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lace. 1,529,765. E. Bente and P. Stuhl- 
mann, Barmen, Germany. 
Loom, Feeler. 1,529,666. J. 

Hopedale, Mass. 
Loom picker check. 

Landi, Paterson, N. J. 
Looms,  Lay-rock-shaft 


Northrop, 
1,529,896, M. 


bearing for. 


1,530,355. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Tube frame for Axminster. 
1,529,789. E. R. Holmes, Worcester, 
Mass. 

TextiLe fabrics, Process and apparatus 
for drying and carbonizing. 1,530,065. 
J. H. Walsh, Boston, Mass. 





Steel Belt Drives 


(Continued from page 153) 


drives all the time, and absolute ac- 
curacy and rigidity of shafting and 
pulleys are necessary. 
Safe in Use 

With ordinary care steel belts are 
very safe in use. In case of fracture 
a belt will not fly but simply fall be- 
the shafts. The edges: 
rounded, and handled while 
running. Owing to the lightness of 
such belts transmitting a given power 
a protective network of wire lattice 
may be much lighter than would be 
required to safeguard an equivalent 


tween are 


can be 


Schuster, 


belt or 
ular drive is no disadvantage, and the 
great steadiness obtained is a recom- 
mendation for electrical 
and textile and paper mill machimery. 
There is no actual 
and there is a minimum of strain on 


leather ropes. <A _ perpendic- 


machinery 


1° 


measurable slip, 
the bearings owing to the lightness 
of the belt. 

Steel belts have been 
cessfully used in sawmills and 
engineering workshops, but they have 
perhaps made greatest headway 


very suc- 


textile mills. There have been many 





Fig. 1. 
Mill Drive. 


ton 
important installations both in York- 
shire and in Lancashire. In 
case 1,300.h.p. is transmitted, and the 


One 


distance between.. the main © shaft 
centres is 91 ft. In another case the 
distance between the shaft centre 1s 


g& ft., 


} 
500 i.p. 


belts transmit 
shows a cotton mill 
the belt 
boxes 


and two 8 in. 

Fig. I 
drive in which 
through tunnel and 
vertically to various floors as shown. 
textile mill 
primary transmission by 


was carried 


thence 
One h.p. in 
he Its 


and about 630 h.p. more in secondary 


has 1.750 


steel 


and subsidiary drives. 


Mohair Production Increased 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Mohair pro- 
duction in the United States last year 
around 
pared with 8,651,000 Ibs, in 


was 10,043,000 Ibs. as com- 
1922, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 


Texas alone was 8,471,000 Ibs. com 


Production in 


pared with 7,100,000 Ibs. in 1923. New 


Mexico produced 300,000 Ibs. as 


against 350,000 Ibs. the preceding 


year; Arizona 500,000 Ibs. against 
450,000 lbs. : California 180,000 
agaimst 105,000; Missouri 142,000 


against 130,000 and Oregon 450,000 


lbs. which was the same as in 1923. 
Mohair production in this country has 
been steadily increasing during recent 
vears, production in the six States in 


1909 having been 6,532,000 pounds. 


in | 


for } 
. ; ° | 
main drives such as are necessary IOor | 


Steel Belts on an English Cot- 





J-1552 Across-the- 
line Starter 


2 ° ° . 
| is equipped with inverse time 


limit overload relays, no-volt- 
age release, push-button station 
and copper rolling contacts. 
Preferable in every way to ordi- 
nary safety knife switch. For 
squirrel-cage motors up to 25 
h. p. 220 volts. 


LY 


H-1852 Manually- 
Operated Resist- 
ance Starter 


provides stepless acceleration 
and smooth increase of starting 
torque which cannot be equalled 
by any transformer compensator. 
Has all the protective features of 
the J-1552. For squirrel-cage 
motors up to 30 h. p. 220 volts 
or 50 h. p. 440-550 volts. 


LY 


J-3052 
Push-Button 
Resistance Starter 


provides smooth acceleration 
and reduced current inrush 
when switched from starting to 
running connections. A single 
thumb nut adjusts the starting 
resistance within wide limits, 
Timing relay automatically 
switches from starting to run- 
ning connections. Has all pro- 
tective features of the J-1552. 
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Protect your Motors 


en-Bradley 


Starters 


No fuse can equal 
the N-301 Relay 


With unerring accuracy the N-301 Relay 
used in Allen-Bradley Starters discrimi- 
nates between harmless momentary over- 
loads and dangerous sustained overloads 
that injure motors and machines. Thus, 
like a faithful and well-trained watchdog, 
it safeguards motors and machines against 
overload abuses and at the same time pro- 
tects the plant against needless delays. 


Whether starting or running, the motor is 
always under the watchful protection of the 
N-301, and when a dangerous overload 
trips the relay, the relay automatically resets 
and is ready for operation again at the touch 
of a button. No time is wasted search- 
ing for fuses or looking for an electrician. 


Mill and Production Engineers should 
know about this improved line of starters for 
squirrel-cage motors. Write for your copy 


of the New Allen-Bradley Catalog today. 


-Bradley Co. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATUS 


Sales Offices Sales Offices 
Balumore Chicago Knorille Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Crcinnati Los Angeles Saint Louis 
ae Gaaw New York Saint Paul 
Philadeiph: San Francisco 
Davi SZ = 
General Offices and Factory 498 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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IMPERIAL 
BLOW-ER CLEAN 








hat 18 a neces- 


n practically every factory. 

It operate both as a_ suction 
leaner and as a blower for clean- 
ins textile machine ry as well as 
tch boards, generators, motors, 


etc 










The Imperial Blow-er Clean oper- 
ates on the regular electric light- 
ing circuit and can be quickly 
attached to the nearest light plug. 
Any employee can operate it with 
a minute’s instruction 

Cost of operation is less than Ic 
per hour. 

Equipped with ball bearing motors. 
Send the coupon for information. 













IMPERIAL 
COMMUTATOR STONES 


s and slip rings by hand under 
full operating speed y using Imperial Commutator 















heir use in thousands ot power plants all over the 
try is proof of their worth 

Send for an Imperial Commutator Bulletin 

Send for one of our new 16 page catalogs of Motor 

and Commutator Maintenance Equipment. 


The Martindale Electric Co., 11758 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemer Please send me information about the Imperial BLOW-ER CLEAN. 


Name and Title 












Company 
Address 


City 






| Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


The New BALL BEARING 


CADILLAC 


... .Portable Electric pase 


BLOWER 








Cleaning out a fly-shuttle loom 


with a Cadillac. Model G 


ned specially t lean large 
looms and other textil machinery 


1 5 . vhere lint accumulates 


t will also blow the dust quickly 
nds thoroughly out of motors 
switchboards ete preventitr 

| ind “ burt nuts,” and re 


According t Arr 1 titute tests. ¢ 
CADILLAC Model G produces a pressure 
{ 1! inches ot water y the rong 


s latest 
rovement it industrial cleaning 





Removing lint i dust from . CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
knitting machine with a Cadillac. " 
607 Fulton Street, Chicago 
i 








One hand operated 


Well balanced 


handle in metal tubing 


Gives 16” water column 


Shipped on 10-day trial, 


—$40.00 Net— 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. 


352 Atlantic Ave. 


565 Washington Blvd. 
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KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
VEL” BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED POR- 
TABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your FIRE 
HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 
machinery 


Blower weighs 6% lbs. 
Shipping weight, 18 lbs. 
20 feet highest grade electric 
cable, with armored plug cap. 





BOSTON, (9) MASS. 











Cleaning clearer boards and spinning frame without stopping operation 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


$0 Church Street 


New Yerk City 


Vacuum Systems for Cleaning All Departments 


EE , 
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Seasonal Lull in 
Hosiery Business 


some Selling Agents Wonder 
Where All the Women’s 
Novelties Are Going To 
Most selling agents in the New 


York market continue to report new 
business as quiet in nearly all classes 
of merchandise. Efforts are being 
devoted chiefly to hurrying deliveries 
of novelties on which many mills are 
late, and jobbers are pressing hard 
for their merchandise before the 
Easter season is over. This delivery 
problem, caused principally by over- 
estimated production from the attach- 
ments necessary to produce much of 
the merchandise in best demand, 
seems to be getting worse rather than 
better. 

If there are any important new ele- 
ments in the situation they are keep- 
ing themselves well hidden. It re- 
mains true as a general statement that 
novelty goods of many kinds may be 
readily sold, where available for 
quick delivery, while staples cannot. 
Occasional advances have been put 
into effect on striped and checked half 
hose, usually in fibre combinations. 
This may be considered to represent 
individual attempts to take advantage 
of a well-sold condition rather than 
a general tendency. 

How About the Ladies? 

Selling agents are beginning to 
wonder what is becoming of all of the 
novelties in women’s goods that have 
been sold within recent months. This 
applies to both novelty stitches and 
stripes, horizontal and vertical and 
checks. So far as ordinary street 
wear is concerned they are seen infre- 
quently in the large cities of the East, 
and salesmen recently returned from 
trips through the Middle West say 
that they are practically never seen in 
actual wear in that territory. 

Which may mean anything or noth- 
ing. It is only fair to admit that 
most of the pessimistic talk on 
women’s novelties comes from those 
members of the selling fraternity who 
have persisted all along that they 
would never catch on in a big way, 
or, if they did, would last 
time at all. 


almost no 


It may be that they will not go—but 
it is difficult to admit that jobbers who 
have gone in for them 
heen so far wrong in their 
Intended primarily as a 


have 
judgment. 


sports propo- 


strong 


sition, it is reasonable to presume that 
1e large variety of women’s novelties 
being offered will not 


now bloom 


forth in a large way on the legs of 
consumers until the late spring and 


summer. By the end of summer it 
should be possible to arrive at intelli- 
gent conclusions regarding the likely 
popularity of the tuck stitches, stripes, 


etc., and to come to a sensible decision 
as to whether or not these goods are 


to be a big thing for women next 
year. — 
Hosiery Trade Notes 


Complaints from jobbers regarding 
the volume of retail business are be- 
ing brought back regularly by hosiery 
salesmen on their return from trips 
through their territories. These com- 
plaints do not seem to be confined to 
any particular section of the country. 

Most of these stories run, in a 

(Continued on page 163) 





Another “Fashioned” Action 

Complaint has been filed against the 
Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, Pa., 
and Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc., 
New York, by the Federal Trade 
Commission for alleged misbranding 
The complaint states that 
and 
stocking as 
“fashioned” 


ot hosiery. 
the manutacturer 
have advertised a 
fashioned” 
in the sense generally 
the trade and the public. 
ents have 30 days in which to file an 


selling agent 
“form 
which is not 
understood by 
Respond- 


answer. 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hesiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 


merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. 


Ranges are neces- 


sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Men’ 


8 
144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe..............5+- $.95-97'4 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed to€...........ceeeceeeeereees ae 
176 needle, transferred top, looped toe...........2eeeeeeeeees 95-1.00 
220 needle, combed, double sole........cccsccccscccccccsesees 1.50-1.60 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole..............00-0e eee 1.60-1. 70 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole.............+ee-eeees 1.70-1.85 
200 needle, fibre-plaited, drop stitch (cotton top, heel and toe) 1.85 
- needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and —— 
NS RY Oe Neer er Tere or rer re 2.50-2.65 
240 needle, SRONINNEO DB ODONE rs 5 «osc ck won cases pedsaodses's 2.6214-2.75 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized 


Sn PRINTING oo. 5 cc dsc 'oereis eco <0 ssinereailamennes's &¥sie0.c8s 3.00-3.25 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 
I earache cota ciai ael ain ana reais Ra enon ed WE eae eS ANCE 3. 50-4 00 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors...... 3.35-3.50 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers............--+-468 3.4214-3.6214 
Women’s 
Die GORI Wen TO SEDO GOES. scsi ee so sevivic'esiadnevieesceeee'ss - 85-90 
PAGING F581 IOODER LOG 6 oc cin case cud csceewioneciedveeae's 9712-1.02Y%2 
220-240 needle, full combed, double sole...............00 eee eee 1.60-1.75 
EE, SE AORONEIEO ov. cinois'e::4'50'0 90s nasindiccnccecceewe 2.15-2.25 
EEE, SUID GOTT ag 6 wc ces cc cerevecsestiacecesccciees 2.30-2.75 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle.............0-.seeeeees 3.00 3. 30 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights......... 3.25-3.50 
ee eee INRRS PUIG 6 so. 5 gcse 458) 4 950,00 00:9 die ald a eas 0.600" Sooo 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 
a EN a ore Cais (aac d SAVES OS HAS Seen ae Swine eeaw ee 2.85-3.00 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- , 
eR CSE ET APO NOE) cos 04 6c dst sacdcacsnceies cuca geese 3.10-3.25 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods ee 
en a eee nods ch be AOE Naeanmnncnnente §.371%4-5.75 
Ne os Os os Siac als GS ecah rv giararaiel arava fie §.75-6.25 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 
EN do cicin'n av ASSET EBON Rd ET Opew ee eee nKeees 6.00-6.50 
200-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted.................06. 6.00-7.00 
Children’s 
POs, THISSEs SIDS COU 7 > FISE DG) Fal OU) 5:50 sis sc ccc dee wacees 9714-1.00 
Boys’ 3 Ib. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 714¢, fall 712¢).........0000- 1.85-2.15 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 714¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.55-1.70 


344 needle misses’ full mercerized, 

rise 10¢, fall 5¢€)....... 
300 needle misses’ 
300 needle misses’ 


combed cross sihe: (o 
mercerized cross rit 


1 x 1and6~x 4 ribs (on7; 


n 7; rise 7!14¢, fall 5¢). 1 
9s (on 7; rise and fall 


are MEN re cP el vis dis Aaa oS A GIG e Awe k'e a 06 a eae Lo 2.40-2.75 
Children’s 7% lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
Pre COMUNE? 0) NID is 6 ooo o5y Keke ccls ceadeccieewisnesoes 2.75-3.25 
Children’s % lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops............. 3.25-3.50 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops................005: 1.50-1.75 
ee rr 1.50-1.70 
Full Fashioned 


(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 


Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot.............. 


11.00-11.50 


lotro. cs cis vena agiaead vuea wus beisteie ety 13.00-15.00 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot........ 10.00-10.75 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 11.50-12.50 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot.......... 12.50-13.00 
Peet REE OME WUT 5 coc 5 vs.cica cele ca ccientenedsiciecees.en 16.50-18.50 
39-42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe 6.00-7.00 





Small-Lot Buying 
of Spring Underwear 


No Rush from Jobbers as Yet— 
Talk of Immediate Advance 


on Heavy-Weights 
Dullness continues unbroken in the 
primary market for staple underwear. 
Small-lot duplicates continue to drib- 


ble in on light-weights; heavy- 
weights remain inactive, and will 
probably show no_ special activity 


until August. Considerable interest 
in nainsooks is reported in sections, 
though their usually 
described as not as large as it might 
be. 

An irregular light- 
weights is reflected by varying reports 
heard regarding the position of in- 
dividual mills. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been general under- 
standing right along that balbriggans 
as a class were not in particularly 
good shape, it is reliably reported that 
one of the largest producers of these 
refusing business for de- 
livery within the next five or six 
weeks. This particular mill is quot- 
ing $6 on a was 


movement is 


situation in 


goods is 


men’s suit which 
opened last summer at $ 

To the impartial observer this in- 
seems to be the exception 
which proves the rule. The line was 


originally at figures 


»5.50. 


stance 


offered which 


made it especially attractive to job- 
bers who know a good thing when 
they see it, and reports that it had 


done considerably better than most of 
its competitors seem borne out by the 
present delivery situation. 
In most cases, however, 
are freely available for immediate de- 
livery, at quoted prices unchanged 
from levels. The same is 
true, in a way, of ribbed 
goods for men. Duplicate business to 
date has consisted almost entirely of 
orders for a case or two. The jobber 
is playing the game not only 
from the standpoint of his stocks but 
also with an eye on the possibility of 
running the market up on himself. 
Higher Heavy-Weights? 
Interesting reports were heard 
early this week to the effect that con 
given to an im- 
heavy-weight 


balbriggans 


opening 
general 


safe, 


sideration is being 


mediate advance in 


ribbed goods for men by at least one 
of the largest manufacturers in New 
York State. It has been taken tor 


granted by many in the market that 
slightly higher 
into eftect by 
Valley 
but it is underst 
tion of at 
in = immediate 


prices would be put 
mills in the Mohawk 
before the beginning of fall, 
od now that the 
mills warrants 
their 


posi- 
i 
least a tew 
idvance, in 
opinion. 


" i T . 
Trade Notes 
prospects for an 

early advance on men’s heavy-weight 


Underwear 
Discussing the 
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EESONA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFE 


April 4, 1925 


The Universal No. 50 SkKein to Cone 


Winder for Artificial Silk 


AUPEURTIFICIAL silk should have as few handlings as 
a 4 ‘ ; 

SWE possible. As this material does not react from stress 

as do other yarns, repeated handlings tend to roughen 

and strain the fibers. 






Therefore, the No. 50 Skein to Cone winder is attracting wide 
attention. With the operation of spooling from skeins elimi- 
nated, not only is the cost of preparing artificial silk for knitting 
machines reduced, but the material is in much better condition 
than if it had been handled in the spooling process. 


The No. 50 Skein to Cone Winder is equipped with a slow 
starting device that prevents straining the fibre when starting 
the winding spindle and with a compensating device that controls 
the swift and maintains a uniform tension on the yarn through- 
out the winding. Artificial silks of from 75 to 300 denier are 
handled without difficulty. 


The No. 50 5” traverse cone has long been recognized by knit- 
ters as the most satisfactory package from which to deliver arti- 
ficial silk to knitting machines. The delivery of the silk from 
the cone to the knitting machine is all that could be desired, in 
fact, repeated tests have shown that fewer press-offs are expe- 
rienced from our cones than from any other type of 
knitting package. 


The Universal No. 50 Skein to Cone Winder is recommended 


for your use with the assurance that in economy and perform- 
ance, it is worthy of the ““Leesona” mark of service—a product 
of the Universal Winding Company. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Providence re sona Philadelphia, 
~ New York Fae) Charlotte, 
Chicago. BOSTON Utica, 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orrices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


ribs, a man who should know said this 
week that one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the North had over 75% 
of its 1925 production of this class of 
merchandise under order. This is a 
larger total, in cases, than was sold 
by the mill during all of 1924. 

If the mill in question reasons, 
and it may very well do so, that even 
subnormal duplicates will take care of 
the rest of its production this year, 
there is no special logic in not putting 
prices up immediately and getting the 
advance on as much of this duplicate 
business as possible. 

Competitors not in as strong a 
position as the mill referred to above 
would not relish an announcement of 
higher prices on heavy-weights in the 
immediate future. They acknowl- 
edge that a mark-up at this time 
would almost surely choke off any 
possibility of further business during 
the next few months, and not all mills 
have reached the point where they 
don’t care whether or not they get any 
more business before September. 

A balbriggan mill which has 
specialized on nothing but low-end 
goods for many years is reported to 
be offering a five pound bal shirt at 


S$ 


53.75. 

Some mills turning out fibre-silk 
goods for women have been running 
at least part of their machinery over- 
time in the rush to get out merchan- 
dise for the Easter trade. 

Light-weight mill representatives 
tear that there may not be a good op- 
portunity for them to work in an ad- 
vance before the current season is 
over. The importance of such an ad- 
vance would be not so much on busi- 
ness to come in this spring as it 
would be on prices to be named for 
next year. 

It will be admittedly a difficult 
thing to get higher prices than are 
now quoted for balbriggans and ribs 
tor 1926 unless mills can put over at 
least a slight advance before the end 
of the current duplicate season. And 
higher prices for 1926 will be a neces- 
sity, from the mill’s standpoint. It 


will be excellent merchandising to 
work prices up somewhat during 
\pril or May, if mills are strong 


enough to do it. 

News dispatches from Los Angeles 
this week qoute William H. Carter, 
president and general manager of the 
William Carter Co. Needham 
Heights, Mass., as saying that the 
‘ompany is considering the location 
t a branch plant in California. Mr. 
‘arter is now in Los Angeles inves- 
tigating the situation there. 


Notes 
(Continued from page 161) 


Hosiery Trade 





veneral way, to the effect that retail 
susiness was good in January, fair in 
february and poor in March. Job- 
ers admit that they have done a fair 
© good business for spring with re- 
tailers, but complain of collections, 


(Outerwear Market on page 167) 


particularly from their smaller ac- 
counts. 

All of which sounds like nothing 
fault- 
finding at this time of year, probably 
increased by 


more serious than the usual 


conditions, 
which will be swept away by a few 


recognized 


weeks of good weather 

At the same time the current defla 
tion of the New York stock market 
(securities are meant, not 
stocks) is confirmation of the state- 


hosiery 


ments of the conservatives last fall 
that all the talk of a big business 
boom was propaganda and nothing 
else. With this fraud disposed ot it 
should be possible for all elements in 
the hosiery situation, 
facturer to retailer, to settle down to 
the conservatively good business year 


from manu 


of 1925 which has been forecast all 


along. 
J. B. Melick has been appointed 
sales manager of the Holeproof 


Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Melick was formerly manager of the 
Industrial Engineering 
Arthur Anderson & Co., Chicago. 
The proposed offering of a cheap 
cotton stocking with 
fancy top recently referred to in this 
column has now been placed on 
general sale. It is made of double 
carded yarn throughout leg and top, 
the top comes in attractive if simple 
patterns, and it is offered to jobbers 
at $1.571%4 


cellent appearance, especially from a 


| losiery Ce:. 


Dept. ot 


seven-eighths 


The samples make an ex- 


distance of To feet or so. 

What 
quality seven-eighths goods is entirely 
problematical. .\t the moment the 


effect this will have’ on 


problem of most mills making fibre 
top goods is one ot delivery ; repre 
sentative mills continue to lag way be 
hind their promised schedules. 

It is undeniably true that a tight 
situation on infants’ socks exists in 
sections, but it is also true that this 
situation has been exaggerated in in- 
stances. The selling agent for a line 
which is theoretically sold up solid to 
July 1 has recently been in the Middle 
West and not on a pleasure trip. 

In another instance it is rumored 
that an odd lot of 1,000 dozen or so of 
the product of another well estab- 
lished mill on infants’ socks may be 
bought from the proper party at more 
than 25c off the regular quotation. 

The salesmen for a representative 
low-end mill recently returned 
from a four weeks’ road trip with less 
than 70% of the volume in dollars 
and cents which he estimates he 
should have done. 

For some reason not easy to explain 
women’s low-end cotton goods have 
sold better than expected, in propor- 
tion to half hose. It is understood to 
be difficult to secure 176 needle, 1% 
looped toe goods for less than 97%, 
with some quotations running as high 
as $1.02. 

Automatic top 176 needle half hos« 
are hard to find at regular quotations 
of less than 7oc. 


WORLD 


‘MAIMIN 
SPEED CONTROL 


Individual Motor 





Drive 


Patented 


No Clutches 
No Rheostats 
No Transmitters 


A. C. or D. C. Current 


The Real Safety Device for Sewing Machines 





In addition to our Distributors at 
local points you may buy from 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 
METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION 
MERROW SALES CORPORATION 
H. MAIMIN CO., INC. 


66 MAIMIN” 


SPEED CONTROL CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory 


251 West 19th St., New York 
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Are You Exploiting 
the European Markets 
for Hosiery Machinery? 


MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., of 
Leicester, England, who represent impor- 
tant American interests, offer their services 
to firms desirous of increasing their sales in 
Europe and the British Empire. 


The Sales Department and the Technical 
Organization of Mellor, Bromley & Co., 
Ltd., are in advance of the times and afford 
unique advantages to Manufacturers inter- 
ested in the Export Markets above men- 
tioned. 


Mr. T. C. Bromley, the Managing Direc- 
tor of Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., will at- 
tend the Philadelphia Convention and will 
remain in the U. S. A. throughout April. 
All communications intended for him should 
be addressed to Mr. T. C. Bromley, % Tex- 
tile World, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARTIFICIAL SILIC 


RNS 


-MC--A-3S-Y 


Looks like Greek — but 
try some of these yarns 
on your machines. Note 
the absence of lost mo- 
tion and then note that 
M-C-A-S-Y means Ma- 
lina Converted Artificial 
Silkk Yarns the’ kind 
alert manufacturers are 





using exclusively. 


* - 
LY llalina ( ompa ny. 

YARNS ' 
6% 3% Sireet Mew York 


PHONES { 3723 | WATKINS 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co. Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


inane SD 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 
Silk Throwsters 
MILLS: 
Carbondale, Pa Scranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa Archbald, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa Lonaconing, Md. Keyser, W. Va. 


Fredericksburg, Va. Alexandria, Va. Passaic, N. J. Central Falls, R. I. 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 





Newton Upper Falls Brighton 


Massachusetts Massachusetts 


NEWTON MILLS BRIGHTON MILLS 
| 


New England Spun 
Silk Corporation 


Manufacturers of 


SPUN SILK 


for all Purposes 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
342 Western Ave., Brighton, Mass. 
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Demand Shifts but 
Broadsilk Sales Good 


Georgettes and Chiffons Most 
Active With Scarcity Noted— 
Buyers Accept Deliveries 

Business in broadsilks continued 
good last week, better than two weeks 
ago when there was a temporary lull, 
and very good in the opinion of many. 
Deliveries against old orders on 
spring merchandise are still large, 
and, despite the decline in the raw 
silk market, buyers need the goods 
and are accepting all merchandise 
without question. The best proof that 
silks are needed and needed badly is, 
in the opinion of manufacturers, the 
fact that although the raw market is 
down a bit buyers are not examining 
goods too critically. One of the prin- 
cipal trials of the silk manufacture is 
the imperfection bogey. <A. slight 
filling streak or an inch or two of 
slack twist in a full piece of goods is 
always imperceptible in a rising mar- 
ket, but—let prices go off a bit anda 
couple of small defects in 60 yards of 
cloth will give the buyer grounds for 
righteous indignation and a cancella- 
tion. However, this game has not 
cropped up yet and doesn’t seem likely 
to for quite awhile. 


Prints Still Lead 

finished silks market the 
still the leaders on the 
crepe-de-Chine and flat crepe grounds. 
The enormous vogue for the ensemble 
costumes together with the heavy sales 
of prints over the counter has created 
an actual shortage and manufacturers 
have not yet caught up with orders. 
Plain colors are moving well in the 
Hat crepes, satin crepes, and crepe-de 
Chines, and current 
and stores take 
surplus that silk 
filling old contracts. 


In the 


prints are 


sales to 
care of 
houses 


cutters 
small 
after 


such 
have 
Even the big 
| print demand has failed to cause any 
accumulation on the shelves of manu- 
facturers in the plain colors. 

For the next couple of months it 
is evident that manufacturers, jobbers 
and sellers look for an extremely ac 
tive movement of georgettes and chif- 
fons. Printed sheer goods are ex- 

pected to move in large volume for 
the May-June demand. At the present 
mills are rushing production of this 


1 ~~} ] . 

iss of merchandise and as an in 

lication of the true state of affairs, 
is a fact that commission throwsters 


ire unable to 


} 


volume of 
They 
ire turning away business every day, 


handle the 


is class of work offered them. 


business that they would have acepted 
Some are 
the situation as 


eagerly two months earlier. 
inclined to label the 


usual Easter spurt in georgettes, but 


conservative opinion inclines to the 
belief that the interest will be well 
maintained right up till July. 


SILK 
PRODUCTION: 


DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 


Good 
Small, 


manufacturers 


SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
Unchanged at highest rate 


in most instances 


have only nominal quantities on shelves 


RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Stocks smaller here; prices steady 
Very strong despite raw silk drop 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending March 31st) 


1925 
High Low 
4742 31% 
273% 18% 
37% 22% 
212 17% 


Stock 


Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
Van Raalte & Co. 


Last 
412 
19% 
“4 

1742 


Low 
39% 
19¥g 
221% 
17% 


Sales 
9,300 
1,200 
3,200 

100 


High 
44/2 
20 
24 
172 





Silk Decline Puzzles Trade 





Comes in the Face of Active Buying Here and Record 
Consumption—Probably Due to Japanese Situation 


HE decline in the raw silk mar- 

ket which has carried prices 
down over 7oc a pound in the last 
month has more or less of a 
puzzle to users in this country. It 
has occurred in the face of the larg- 
est consumption of raw silk in the 
history of the trade and at a time 
when mills are running two and even 
three shifts in trying to keep up with 
orders has not come 
about because of speculation pushing 
prices to an extremely high level 
which is beyond sensible bounds. As 
a matter of fact even at the top of 
the market around $6.90 to $7 raw 
silk was on a reasonable basis com 
pared with past years. 


been 


Moreover, it 


But down it 
has come until Cracks this week can 
be bought around $6.10 to $6.20 and 
the reason is still a mystery. Rumors 
have been circulating freely—certain 
large importers in difficulties and all 
that, but none seems to have any basis 
of fact. 

While everything is more 01 


1 
iess 


SUMMARY 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 
Stocks Yokohama March 20 


OF 


guesswork, it would seem safe to say 
that the decline is either due to some- 
thing wrong in the Japanese situation 
or something that the Japanese think 
1s wrong here. with con 
sumption of raw silk at the peak, busi- 
ness good, and the prospects of it con 
tinuing good, there is nothing wrong 
here. Moreover, sales of raw silk have 
been large despite the declining mar 
ket, and 
ported the largest sales in their his 
tory during the month of March. 
Sales in the open market in Yoko 
hama have been small, amounting all 


Certainly 


a number of sellers have re 


told to less than 15,000 bales. Reel 
ers, moreover, have apparently taken 
a bearish position and the extraordi 
the 
Jourse are reported to be the result 
of the operations of filatures hedg 
ing the balance of the current season 
production on the Exchange in Yo 
The light 
which was never maintained for more 
(Continued on page 167) 


narily large transactions on 


kohama. buying abroad 


SILK CABLES 
1,780 Yen. 
42% 
$5.96 
16,000 bales 


Yokohama cables last week indicated a firmer trend and a 


reawakening of interest on the part of buyers there. 


This was 


due in part to the reasonable basis of Yen quotations and in 


part the lower exchange. 
1,800 Yen for the first time and transactions increased to 1,000 


bales. 


Best 1/X on the 26th dipped under 


The buying was maintained through Monday the 30th, 
5,000 bales being taken in the four days. 


Interest slacked off 


a bit with a consequent easing of prices at the close of the 
week but taken as a whole the action of the market over the 
past eight or ten days gives ground for the belief that additional 
and heavier buying will be noted on any further weakness. 
| Canton cables continue to report a quiet situation with prices 


| firmer. 





Narrow Novelties 
Set Ribbon Pace 


Good Demand From 
Millinery Trade is 
Encouraging 


Retailers 
Again 


Interest is spread pretty evenly ove: 
the qualities in the 
principal lines, but at the same time 
it is the narrow types and the narrow 
novelties in particular that continue 
to arouse desire in the minds of buy 
ers. Manufacturers comment on de 
cidedly improved sales of the wider 
qualities but in the same breath say 
that even the improvement has not 


various ribbon 


left things as good as they might be 
Good inquiry was reported last week 
from retail buyers, which confirms the 
statements of broadsilk houses to thi 
effect that the retailer 
finding sales of silks and ribbons bet 


seems to be 


ter than expected. 

The latter were interested princi 
pally in the various types of narrows 
in filling in lots. In the wide 
bons they were taking ombres, some 


rib 


print qualities, and two tone taffetas 
The millinery demand has been en 
couraging lately according to several 
houses. Double faced satins in black 
and the wood brown shades have been 
the 


Belting 


wanted together with some of 
faille and gros erain types. 
ribbons have been another active selle: 


to the milliners. 


Raw Silk Steadier 


Heavier Buying in Local Market 
and Prices Firmer 

While prices gave ground slightly 

it the end of the current 

market 


week, the 
as a whole was much steadier 
Manufacturers 
came in the market and bought rathe: 
largely as quotations neared the $6.00 


than in some time. 


It was 
evident that there was no lack of busi 


market for the higher grades. 


ness here, a condition which has beet 
noted throughout the decline. 
a bit too far t 


say that silk was searce but quite a 


It might be going 


number of importers appeared to have 
before the second halt 


Spot parcels in crack 13/15 


little to offer 


of April. 


white silks were none too easy to find 


Phe warp stock, that 1s the 20/22, 
were in more plentiful supply and 
ruled at a 5 to roc discount. Cantons 
ippeared to he in better demand bu 
extremely low price 
Muotations are as follows 
9 i 4 
4 } Gra ip -o e 
Fila D e | LA 5 
ipan Fila Dou ! 1] 
ipa I ature, Best X ; 6 © 
pa Filature Xx 13/15 6 0 
Japa Filature, Best N 1/X 13/15 > 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 5 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 46 
Italian Grand Extra Clas al . 
Tseatlee Rereel, ‘‘E/lue Dragon and Flying 
WOTEE? acc cccccsvereccsnvesecssesccevcteaces > 30 


Tussah Filature, eight cocoon sees 3 
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DORRANCETON 
MILLS: BRANCH OF 
KINGSTON, PA. SILK WORKS DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


NANTICOKE, PA. HAZLETON, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 







HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 
Send us your raw silk. We will inspect Duplan looms which are famed for quality. 
and throw it for you. It will be handled Canton Tram, Tussah Tram, Hosiery 
by the same organization and with the Tram, and Combination Yarns our 
same care as material destined for the specialties. 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVENUE 













Schulze Dyeing Company 


Reading, Penna. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Extracting, Printing 
and Finishing of Hosiery 


lOO 


The organization of the Schulze Dyeing Company has been trained 
to render service to Hosiery Manufacturers that is unequalled. 
Where such an intangible thing as service is concerned it is often 
difficult to compare the relative ability of two or more organiza- 
tions. The only safe test is a comparison of the tangible evidence 
of the service—the actual examples of the products themselves. 
We recommend the examination and comparison of products that 
have been dyed, printed and finished in our plant. 


We Specialize in Color Work 


ee eee 
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New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Factory PRAcTICE IN MANUFACTURE OF 
Azo Dyes, by W. B. O’Brien, Ph. B.; 
Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, Pa. 
The purpose of this volume is ex- 

plained as to afford basis for a view point 
on azo dye manufacturing, in so far as 
actual factory procedure is concerned, 
for the general chemist and for those 
who look forward to the dye industry as 
a possible field for their professional ac- 
tivity. Specific methods for preparation 
of individual dyes, chiefly the mono azo 
group, are outlined, and an explanation 
is given of technical principles involved. 
The author refers to the popular miscon- 
ception that dyestuff production is 
shrouded in mystery, and expresses the 
opinion that success in dyestuff manu- 
facture, as in other large industries, de- 
pends upon nothing more mysterious than 
capital, organization and hard work. 


THE Woot YEAR 
Eng. $2.50. 
The 1925 edition of this annual hand- 

book of the wool trade has just been re- 
ceived in this country. Compiled by the 
publishers of the Textile Mercury, this 
useful collection of information on all 
branches of the wool business is too well 
known to need extended description. The 
current edition is the seventeenth, and it 
contains all the features which have 
made previous issues so popular. The 
new feature introduced last year, a sec- 
tion devoted to hosiery and knitting, is 
continued in enlarged form. A full ac- 
count of conditions which have governed 
the wool textile industry during the last 
year is contained in the annual review, 
and the year book as usual features ac- 
curate statistics and tables. 


300K ; Manchester, 


PopuLAR WEAVING AND EMBROIDERY IN 
Spain, by Mildred Stapley. William 
Helburn, Inc., New York. $10. 

The author of this book has lived in 
Spain for a number of years and has col- 
laborated in the production of a num- 
ber of other works on the industrial art 
of the country. The new volume was 
printed in Spain, and is an excellent ex- 
ample of Spanish bookmaking. It is 
specially designed for the student of in- 
dustrial art, and covers a field for the 
study of color and design which has 
hitherto been largely neglected. A brief 
text classifies and describes the subject 
which is further explained by simple line 
cuts and by one hundred pages of un- 
usually well printed half-tones. 
PractricaL Loom 

Nelson; $1.25. 

This is the second edition of a popular 
manual of practical loom fixing which 
has been out of print for the last year. 
Mr. Nelson is Director of the Textile 
Department, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, and 
his book is written in clear, concise lan- 
guage, and is fully illustrated with simple 
line drawings. 


Fixinc, by Thomas 


Silk Decline Puzzles 


(Continued from page 165) 


than a day or two, the rise in Yen 
exchange, and the cabled reports of 
wide open breaks in grain and stocks 
in this country, probably account for 
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the ease with which quotations there 
have receded 300 Yen in the last 40 
days. The tactics of the importers 
who sold silk against their stocks in 
New York and covered only a small 
percentage of the full amount sold, 
undoubtedly aided the decline. 

In any event the market is down 
in the neighborhood of $6 a lb. for 
Cracks and whether the decline has 
been due to something radically 
wrong in Japan, an excess of caution, 
which might simply be called “cold 
feet” on the part of large holders of 
silk here, or bearish operations by 
certain large importers who look for 
a material decrease in manufacturing 
activity in the next three months, is 
entirely aside from the point, which 
is—will prices remain down? And 
as to this the market is sure of one 
thing, if the mills here continue to 
use silk at the rate it was consumed 
in March, its stay in the regions un- 
der $6 a lb. should .be brief. 


Routine Business in 
Knitted Outerwear 


Representative Lines of Worsted 
Bathing Suits are in Well Sold 
Condition 
With a flat and disappointing season 
on women’s novelty sweaters, very 
little is occurring to break the 
monotony ot a normally quiet period 
for most knitted outerwear. Bathing 
suits are fairly active; a small amount 
of duplicate business drifts in to the 


larger houses each day on_ staple 
sweaters for fall and there is some 
movement in cricket sweaters for 


fall. This, in brief, is a complete pic- 
ture of an uninteresting market. 

That the situation on bathing suits 
is decidedly spotty becomes more ap- 
parent every day. Rumors persist 
that in some sections duplicates are 
being billed at old prices, and these 
rumors are from reliable sources, 
though they are scoffed at by most 
sellers. On the other hand it is a 
fact that deliveries cannot be obtained 
on some of the better known lines of 
worsted suits for two months or so. 
In one instance nothing earlier than 
June 15 is being promised, and this 
line was advanced some time ago. 

No matter how much may be avail- 
able for jobbers in the way of odds 
and ends right through the season it 
seems apparent that the talk of a tight 
situation developing on well 
lished lines of bathing suits is not all 
propaganda. With any kind of a de- 
cent break from the weather there is 
every likelihood of jobbers 
fooled in their expectation of being 
able to pick up anything they want at 
the last minute. 


estab- 


being 


Crickets are going better in a num 


ber of sections, though their move- 
ment may hardly be described as 
large. No matter what some of the 


week-kneed brethren think, capable 
selling agents retain their confidence 
in the belief that the light-weight 
pullover will be just as big this sum- 
mer and fall as it was last year. 
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THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE,N. J. 


Wl EAL I 


i 
it 





IF YOU WANT 
SEWING and SEAMING 
THREADS 


Of any quantity or size 


UL RR 41 


You are sure to get exactly what you order 
in size and quality. 


Accurate color matching; wound in any 
manner or length; mercerized or plain 
cotton. Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


All Colors 
Spools, Tubes or Cones 


—for makers of all kinds of Silk or Cotton 
Fabrics. 







NWT IHEORISULLH Et 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or 
polished yarns for warps or filling, in all 
sizes and colors, wound on spools or tubes, 
single or multiple ends. 


FLORENCE THREAD CO. — 
FLORENCE, N. J. 


FLO IENGS, 133-33 


U 


HUNAN 







BELL TELEPHONE 
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FACTORS 


Q» 
SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 
COTTON GOODS 
AND KINDRED LINES 


Q 


\ 


Acting for 


Mills, Converters and 
Selling Agents 


Peierls, Buhler & Counc. 


Fourth Avenue At Twenty First Street New York 
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'_ MASON’S 
Paina Distt 


“NORTH and SOUTH 


Wherever You Go 


on FIND MASONS 


itiously constructed of the right 
a invariably ~ good. 

n, woolen and silk mills both North 
h, Mason Mill and os 1ine Brushes 


ually demonstrating their practical 





plant and 


We also refill brushes 
MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Chas. A. O’Neil, Agent & Mer. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 
Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Bradford and French Systems 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH % Co., Leeds, England 
Wool Combing Machinery 
KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
Wn. SMITH & BrRos., LTD., Heywood, England 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., Ltp., Beliast, Ireland 
Flax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 
BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, ete. 
LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., Leeds, England 
Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
(For United States only) 
THEWLIS & Co., LTp., Huddersfield, England 
(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 


NNN ONO 


Worsted Mill Supplies 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 











AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 











EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to | 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


| ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th Sty Phile., Pa. RAT DOOM 








Line at Side 
Actual Suze 
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New Type Coatings 
Interest the Trade 


F. & H. Drops Suede Effects in 
Favor of Lustrous Bloom— 
A Style Leader for Fall 
Great interest has been aroused 
throughout the women’s wear mar- 
ket in the new fabrics shown for the 


fall season by the Forstmann & 
Huffman Co. When this company 
introduced suede finish cloths for 


coatings, it will be remembered that 
it dropped its bolivia type goods 
much to the surprise of competitors. 
Now the company has dropped its 
suede effect fabrics and introduced a 
new fabric of extremely dense nap 
or pile face, fairly closely cropped, 
possessing a lustrous bloom and great 


softness of feel and drape. The 
lustrous bloom is the most pro- 
nounced difference from the fabrics 


superceded. However the new goods 
are generally of heavier weight and 
mark a step away from the utiliza- 
tion of the lighter fabrics for winter 
coatings. The goods are wholly dif- 
ferent from the bolivia in material 
and construction. The pile of the 
new lines is so dense that even by 
folding the cloth, one cannot get a 
glimpse of the yarns which lie be- 
neath the face. Fine yarns are used 
with an exceptionally close weave. 
The coatings are for the most part 
of fine Australian merino and_ the 
suitings of cashmere. 

Because their makers find that the 
F. & H. fabric names are frequently 
imitated, the names of the new fall 
fabrics have not been announced. It 
is stated, however, that the company 
will give names to replace the pres- 
ent style numbers. The names will 
probably be announced around the 
first of May. 

As was true at the time when F. & 
H. introduced the leather finish 
goods, there will doubtless be a quick 
response from the industry in the ap- 
pearance of similar lines from other 
quarters. All of the better makers 
of women’s goods have been endeav- 
oring to develop a fabric which had 
the lustrous qualities of the pile sheen 
goods and would go as well with fur 
trimming, yet which lacked the se- 
verity of some versions of pile sheen 
and which might be promoted as 
something new. The advance show- 
ing of the line by F. & H. has 
brought a most favorable response 
from the cutting trade and it seems 
very probable that the new goods 
will catch the fancy of the times and 
become typical of the coatings which 
will find acceptance in the highest 
style circles next fall. There are 
enough women, however, outside of 
these circles to maintain a fair dis- 
tribution for the pile sheen fabrics 


and for the suede effects for another 


season. The bulk production of the 
industry is normally a season behind 


the few style leaders. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 

Victor M. Onet for seven years 
with Department 4 of the American 
Woolen Co. is now 
D. S. Mackay & Co. 

L. Stroock & Co., Inc., have opened 
their women’s wear fabrics for fall. 
The line comprises coatings, suitings, 
dress and skirting fabrics. Prices on 
the new staple basic fabrics in the 
line are as follows: Jessamine cloth, 
$2.50; range 735 all wool, $2.65; Har- 
monia cloth, $2.85; range 734 all 
wool cloth, $2.90; Padrone cloth, $3; 
Honeydew cloth, $3.50; Sultana bo- 
livia cloth, $5; Premier camel’s hair 
cloth, $4.50; Flakewil camel’s hair, 
5; range 739 velour finish coating, 
3; Ookassa cloth, $2.90 as against 
last spring, $3.50. 

Arthur G. Meyer & Co. have opened 
the cloakings and dress goods lines 
of the Merrimack and Groveland 
mills for fall at $2 to $3.50, regular. 

The Botany Worsted Mills recently 
issued their interesting fashion fore- 
cast The Trend covering the spring 
and summer of 1925 from the angles 
of fabric, silhouette, and de- 
tail. The volume contains samples 
of leading Botany fabrics and fash- 
ion plates in color showing typical 
uses of each. A review of the fab- 
rics and colors presented by Paris 
and those accepted by best fashion in 
this country is instructive. 


F. & H. Lines Open 


(Continued from page 95) 


of straight lines, and in the decided 
flare in both coats and dresses. 

The prices quoted for the new line 
of woolen and worsted fabrics, the 
company announces, take into consid- 
eration the recent decline in the cost 


associated with 


tf th? 


color 


-of fine Australian merino wool, which 


the company uses exclusively in both 
worsteds and woolen goods. Sera- 
pheen, Serapheen Ottoman, Juina and 
Jeweltone are priced at the figures 
named at the spring opening, while 
Charmeen is quoted at $4.12% as 
against $4.0714, the spring opening. 
Quotations for the large range of 
cashmere materials, the company 
states, could only be established at 
their present levels because require- 
ments for future 
covered well in 


operations 
advance of 


were 


needs. 


There 


are 45 fabrics in the new 
line. Many ot the basic styles ap 
pear not only in their plain version 
but in diagonals and in ottoman 
effects. Charmeen is shown in selt 


stripe, charcoal stripe and chalk stripe. 
\ sports number is also shown of a 
sort 


of hopsacking or basketweave 


effect. Patou crepe is also one of the 
staples continued into the new sea 
son. The price range over all is from 
$4.12%2 to $9.73! 


woolen shades, 


6. There 
about 30 


are 30 
cashmere 
shades and a group of sport colors. 


The company’s usual practice of 


naming its goods has been held up 
temporarily and style numbers used 
instead. Before the new fabric book 
is issued, however, names will be ap 
plied to the various numbers in the 
line. This 
weeks. 


will be in about three 


Following its custom of evolving 
its colors from original sources, F. & 
H. is showing a series of “Plumage 
Shades,” reproducing in varied tones 
the feathers of 


beautiful 


for their 
Shades” 


birds noted 
colors. ‘“Plumagy 
are an indication of the development 
of a distinct school of American fab 
The blacks, soft 
tans and browns of many hues, deep 
and bright blues and purples, deli 


ric and color design. 


cately tinged grays in smoke and sil 
ver tones, varied greens, and the un 
usual red and copper shades make up 
a color range. In general, the range 
shows a decided trend away from the 
very light emphasizing the 
rich medium and darker shades with 
deep blacks strongly in the ascend- 
ancy. 


colors, 


plumage shades is to be found in the 
company’s salesrooms. 


An interesting exhibit of the 22 
n 


It consists of 
a rack, with a series of boxes lined 
with the soft new 
containing a small draped sample of 
the same fabric with the stuffed bird 


one of coatings, 


after which the color is named, 
emerging from its folds. On first 
glance the birds are hard to see, so 
closely have the color and tones of 
their plumage been matched. 

Among the colors and the birds 
shown are: Montezuma,  Piranga, 
Cuckoo, Blue Jay, Tanager, Saira, 


Sea Gull, Cacique, Troupial, Plover, 
Mannakin, Toucan, Dove, 
Carbo, Finch, Wren, 
Grackle Head, Hovey Creeper, Brown 
Amazon, 


Sea Swal 


low, Falcon, 


Dove, Euphonic, Jacapa, 


Sylphtail. and Queenbird. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., April 1 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Piece goods trade is of a dragging description. 


There are a few rush orders for woolens and worsteds, but no 
bulk buying. “Weekly Wool Chart” index number for March 
is 189, compared with 202 for February and 200 a year ago. 





Still Seeking Full 
Lines of Men’s Wear 


Seattered Trade Continues—Copy- 
ing of Lines Decried—Foreign 
Goods Are Reduced 
Scattered interest fall 
Initial 
reported, 


persists in 
lines of men’s wear fabrics. 


business has, as 
} 


previously 


been light in most quarters and this 
continued development is consequently 
a helpful factor. Sellers of worsteds 
are especially hopeful that this de- 
layed business is swinging in their 
direction. Many mill agents agree 


that this late ordering is likely to run 


more heavily on worsteds than on 


for the reason that the cheap 


end of the m: 


Wor lens 


irket had been play ed to 


the limit and there scems. to be a real 


place ior further distribution of 


roods. 


higher grade g 


Pressure for lower prices on some 


of the lines designed for popular 


j od 


} 


priced clothing has resulted in more 
extensive piracy of styles than has 
been seen for many seasons. The 
easy manipulation of woolens makes 


; | 
them particularly susceptible to this 
sort of treatment. It is understood 
that 


ens 


several successful lines of wool 


have been copied and offered at 
lower prices. 


lief ot s l] 


It is the reasonable be 


ers that the lower priced 
goods, while having the same pat 
tern and color, have not the same 
quality value as the original. Cloth 


iers themselves decry this practice for 
the reason that a competitor who gets 
in on the cheaper copies will be able 
to undersell the 


originals and they would consequently 


their showing of 
ot retailers who can- 
recognize the differ 
a practice_which will de- 


careful 


lose the business 


not or will not 
ence. It is 
ter the clothier from early 
buying, and the fact that other con- 
siderations have already dangerously 
reduced early buying, makes this new 
thing to be 


Clothiers 


deterrent a carefully 
avoided. believe that or 


ganized action should be taken against 


this trade abuss 


Fundamental conditions for the 
moment are not so firm as at the 
time of the first fall openings. There 


are rumors of price concessions on 


the current market, which, however, 


have been proved to be without foun- 


dation in a number of instances. It 


is true, however, that a number of 
foreign lines have reduced their 
prices. The wool situation has been 


unsettled sentiment for 
weeks. It 


foreign lines of men’s 


a source of 
the last several will be re- 
membered that 
wear, particularly English, have been 


described as too high by many Ameri 


visited. Great 
December and January. 


buyers took 


clothier who 
Britain durin 
\inerican 


\s a result 


(Continued on page 203) 
















The Choice of Expert | 
Judges 


ATURALLY we are proud that such a 

great majority of textile manufacturers 
have chosen American Felt Company’s felt 
for covering rolls and other uses. 





_ Such a marked preference does not come 
| by chance. Merit alone accounts for Ameri- 
can Felt Company’s leadership. 
AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 


| 211 Congress St., Boston 114°'E. 13th St., New York City 
325 So. Market Street, Chicago 


PERKINS 


SPLINED 
CALENDER 
ROLLS 











DENSITY 
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STRENGTH 


UNIFORM 
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.— B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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Can ye solve this puzzle? 





To the Superintendent or Bleacher 
who addresses us correctly 

and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 

for many years 

we will send a useful 

and welcome novelty 


Mention No. 6 | 


scoTT 
oot et: 


The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, etc. 
















Used by every U. S. Government 
Department and standard equip- 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both routine and experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re- 
quirements of the textile and rubber 
industry all over the world. 
Proven by years of continuous ser- 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and 
Easy to operate and Reliable under 
all Conditions. 


Represented in New York by 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 
316 Hudson St., New York 


HENRY L. SCOTT E rte 
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Typical Spring Lull 
in Most Merchandise 





Premiums for Spot Print Cloths 
Practically Eliminated by 
Easing Tendency 
Those primary market merchants 
who three or four weeks ago prop- 
hesied that the regular spring slump 
would shortly become evident in the 
cotton goods market have whatever 
satisfaction there may be in saying 
now, “I told you so.” With few ex- 
ceptions the entire business is in the 
grip of a dullness which is normal for 
this time of the year, but many sel- 
lers had hoped that this year would 
be abnormal to the extent of eliminat- 

ing this typical spring sag. 

As matters stand now there is lit- 
tle reason for believing that there 
will be any material change in pre- 
sent quiet conditions for 30 days at 
least. Some merchants who make a 
habit of studying past performances 
point out that if the current year fol- 
lows its typical predecessors the dull- 
may be expected to last for 
another 60 days. There is by no 
means unanimous opinion on_ this 
score, however, and it is not improb- 
able that a burst of activity in print 
cloths will develop before the end of 
April. A few mill representatives 
feel that the market is on the brink 
of such a movement now. 


ness 


In staple finished goods, too, there 
diversity of opinion. It 
been maintained all along in sections 


is a has 


that the effects of the radical cur- 
tailment of last summer would not 
be felt in full force until late this 


spring, and if this is really to be the 
case, and if production has been held 
down well as is claimed, there 
should be a healthy movement of mer- 
chandise under way by June. All this 
is theory, of course, and the determin- 


as 


ing factor will in all likelihood be 
none other than our old friend, the 
crop outlook. 


54-Inch Goods 
Considerable discussion has been 
aroused, both pro and con, over the 
possibilities of a large demand de- 
veloping for dress goods in wider 
than 50 in. widths. The 54 in. broad- 
silks seem to have made a permanent 
place for themselves during the last 
vear, and a real measure of success 
understood to have been attained 
the relatively few converters who 
have been able to offer a limited yard- 
ge of similar widths in cottons for 
this spring. 

The whole subject is in the early 
tages which make concrete dis- 
ission difficult. Originally designed 
s a help to home dress-making, the 
vider widths are said to meet with 
he enthusiastic approval of many cut- 
ers, although here too there is some 
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Comparative Quotations 


April | March 25 \pril 2, 1924 
Spot Cotton, New York 24.90e. 25.65c. 29.10¢ 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 63 4c 67 x 63 .-6 Loe 
38)4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd V-9ly¢ Yigg Sige 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd L1-11! ce. 1144-1] Me. 10'4e. 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 12-12%e. 1214-12%e. 1134-11 Ye. 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00 yd 1314-132 xe 1312-1334¢ 13 4c. 
Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60, 4 yd... 1034-107 xe 107<e 1l14ce. 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd 13 ee. 1314-1358e 1334¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4 yd 101<-10'4e 1034-10 Me. 10¢ 
Pajama Checks: 
36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd 103 4c. lle. LLY 
36%4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd S7 sce. 9e. 934 ¢ 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 13M. 1314-1334. 13 
SPORE, 2.OUB. 0 es ss 20c. 20e. #2415 
gh SS eee 24%. 24%. 26e. 
Standard Prints............. 9M4e. 9Ye. 93.4 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 11 '4e. 11%e. 124 
* Nominal. ; 
difference of opinion. At the present which marks the 


moment the volume of business is 
strictly limited not only by the number 
ot looms available for this class 
work but also by a lack of finishing 
facilities. Those finishing plants 
which are equipped to handle goods to 
finish to 54 in. or wider widths are 
charging prices which are considered 
stiff, making their product an 
sive proposition. 

It seems a conservative prophecy 
to make, however, that the trend will 
be toward these wider widths in dress 
goods, just as it appears to be toward 
20° Wi. 
etc. 


ot 


expen 


goods in chambrays, denims, 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

In the gradual, steady easing of 
print cloths during the last few weeks 
the premiums on spot goods have been 
practically eliminated, bringing to an 
end the decidedly unusual condition 
which has prevailed through most of 
February and March. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that there is little exaggeration in the 
sold-up claims the immediate 
future of most print cloth mills. 
Sheetings, however, continue as un- 
satisfactory as ever, and the weak 
ness of pajama _ checks 
been more apparent. 

Clarence Whitman & Sons offered 
this week for the first time a new 
double weave staple blanket line of 


for 


has never 


the Esmond Mills, 


entrance of this company into the 
staple blanket business It is an 
nounced that novelty blankets will 


continue to be featured as in the past, 


but it is expected that there will be 


further broadening of the staple line 


The new blanket is single length, 
double woven, and is called “Pais 
in-one.” It is offered in two sizes, 


66 x 80 and 72 x 82. 

Galey & Lord are showing lines of 
dress goods for fall, stressing alpaca 
etfects in 
chillis, 
Stripes and plaids are prominent, with 
ter probably in the lead. 
\rthur IF 
with 


mixtures and woven 
and 


rayon 


cotton wool mixtures 
the lat 


Jones has become as 
the 


most 


sociated 


he will 


Farish Co., where 
ot attention 
to Mr. Jones has 
handled the products of the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills and the Great Falls 
Mig. Co., for a number of years, and 
as noted both of these mills are now 


being sold through the Farish Co 


devote his 


tire fabrics sales. 


The latest offering of the Whitten 
ton Dept. of Lawrence & Co. features 


high colors, and several new cloths 
are being shown Charvet dress 
eoods. one ot the new fabrics, 1s 


35-36 in., a granite dobby weave yarn 
dved in fast colors 

It is understood that blanket de- 
partments of than one mill 
a profit last year while the 
plant as a whole lost money 


more 
shi WC d 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Eng 


5°? 


Manchester, April 1 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Market is slower. Business is adversely affected 
by decline in raw material rates. Operators fear further fall, 
and orders are held back. Fair cloth inquiry for India, but 
turnover reduced. Light makes and fancies are attracting more 


attention than heavy goods. 
at standstill. 
America. 


Operations for China practically 
Only occasional sales for Egypt and South 
Manufacturers engagements getting more irregular. 


Master Spinners Federation calls on all sections of industry to 
reduce production cost. Wages conference adjourned. Index 


number for the week is 214. 





(2371) 


Che tlannel situation is summed up 
In one section with the statement that 
they are all 


but still 


through on 36-in. goods, 


offering 27-in. merchandise 
I’xports ot all kinds of cotton 
loth United States during 


lebruary totalled 39,659,000 sy 


from the 
vds., 
which compares with 51,819,000 sq 
vds. shipped in January and 29,095, 
yds 
1924. 

Barth & Guttman, Inc., New York, 
have been ordered by the Federal 
rade Commission to discontinue do- 
ing under the name of the 
New England Mfg. Co. and in any 
other manner representing that they 
engaged in the manufacture 
bedspreads, tablecloths, toweling 


000. sq. exported during Febru 


ary, 


business 


are of 


or 


‘ other linen or cotton goods until they 


actually own or operate a mill. The 
Commission found that the concern 
buys goods in the gray through trade 
channels that are turned over by them 
to be bleached, hemmed or sewed, etc. 
to firms who contract to do the work. 
No act of manufacture is performed 
by Barth & Guttman, according to the 
Commission. The Commission found 
that in ordering from the 
Monument Mills, of Housatonic, 
Mass. the firm gave the following 
shipping instructions that were car- 
ried out: All Mill Marks, 
Mark Goods and Bill of Lading from 
the New England Manufacturing Co., 
Inc.” 


goods 


“Erase 


Ely & Walker Buy Carleton 
Dry Goods Co. 

Purchase of the merchandise, trade 
marks, good-will and unexpired lease 
of the building of the Carleton Dry 
(;oods Co. by the Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co., both of St. Louis, was an 
nounced this week. Actual transfer 
will take place on June I, it is stated, 
and the transaction 
involve 


is understood to 


cash amounting to between 


$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. 

The two companies will be operated 
as separate units under centralized 
it has been announced, 
continuing at their 
addresses. It is understood 
that no immediate change in the em- 


management, 
both concerns 
present 


ployed personnel of either company 
is contemplated. The Ely & Walker 
Dry Goods Co. has a capitalization of 
$14,874,225 and did a gross business 
for the last fiscal year of $45,441,756. 
The Carleton Dry Goods Co. is capi- 
talized at $4,468,500; its — sales 
amounted to approximately $15,000,- 
ooo annually. 

The Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation plans to hold a Textile Exposi- 
tion in the armory at Danielson, Conn., 
the second week in June. 

MippLeTtOowN, Conn.—The Burns Lace 
Mfg. Co. opened a lace curtain making 
department this week with a battery of 
24 machines. Frank Bement, of Phila- 
delphia, is in charge of operations. 











An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gea 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 





No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


SOAKING TUB and 
EX TRACTOR—Combined 


Extractor will dry 15 lbs. in 14. minutes. 
Runs from any Electric Light Soeket, 
strongly built, very Economical in 
Operation. 

Sells for only $225. 

Marlow Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers 


DISTRIBUTOR 


ROBERT A. SCHER 


136 WASHINGTON ST. PATERSON, N. J. 


aks 100 
lbs. at a tin 


“Greensboro” Reeds 


hi a 


Leno Reeds 
z Scag Finest Quality 
































Every Description 
Beamer Hecks 
Slasher Combs 
Round Dent Combs 


Soldered Reeds of 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Reed and Comb 
Specialties 


PICKER STICKS 


Cut only from well seasoned second growth hickory 
of best grade. 


Satisfied users all over the United States. 


Send sample of your stick and get our price. 


HUNTSVILLE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., Huntsville, Ala. 


Lawndale | erie mnoc | 
Band GYLINDER f A b , SPOOLER 


Works GOMB SPINNING 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the “BEST BANDS" are made 
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Greensboro, N. C. 
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OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
Population 5000 
In the heart of the ‘“‘Land o’ Lakes’’—the Nation’s 
only summer and winter play ground. 


Tax rate about $30.00. | 
Labor not organized, | 


30 miles west of Milwaukee. 
On main line—also Madison branch, 


Inland lakes without number—two Cc. M. & st. P. Ry. 

inside city limits. Vhe T. M. KE. RK. & L. Ry.—Also 
Excellent fishing summer and winter hourly bus service east and west. 
—Kood duck and partridge shooting | High Power Electric Line. 


in season. Over night freight service to Chicago 


Two golf courses. | and across Lake Michigan. 


WANTS ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Write for Complete Information to the Chamber of Commerce 











Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
Chemical Lead Burning 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Bxperi- 
enced in the design of non-corrosive equipment 
for the textile mill. Our products cover prac- 
tically everything in the chemical line, where 





Lead Lined, Tanks, Lead 
caeeee fer Tanks, Vats, etc. 
Coils, Lead Sleeves, 


ese 
Lead and Lead Lined Pipe | !©4 is used. 


and Fittings. Pure Tin 
Linings for Vessels of Every 
Oharacter. 


JOHN F. ABERNETHY 


708-710 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


Fabrics Analyzed. Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. Private Textile 
Instruction. extile Lectures. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
Visited and Reported on. 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 








ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


aa a. 
GREENVILL 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 




















SIX 
TRADE MARKS 


designed for you for $5.00. Do mot 


Gesigns for you; also procure your send any money, just describe the 
jesigns c 
patent rights. type of trade mark you prefer. 


ee Z. H. POLACHEK, 70 Wall St., New York 


REG. PAT. ATTORNEY CONSULTING ENGINEER 


DEVELOPED 


If you have an undeveloped invention 
consult us. We will prepare practic 





WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 

motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
B Dunning & oo 

Press Co., 

388 West — St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 


644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


Opposite U.-S. Patent Office. 
Highest references. Best results. 


Promptness assured. | 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered | 














Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Cases Trade Marks 
Special Attention te Textile Invention 


Besten 
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Little Change in 
plextile Securities 


\alues and Interest Fluctuate in 
Close Sympathy with Movement 
of General Stocks 
April 1.—With other 
pparent reason than the fact that 
uost investors fail to differentiate be- 
tween the various textile stocks, and 
not only place them all in one class 


BOSTON, no 


ut regard this as the lowest grade 
it industrial securities, the values of 
nost of the listed textiles and the 


iost active of those that are unlisted 
‘ontinue to move up and down with 
fluctuations of the general stock 
market. This is partially due to the 
ict that a majority of the regular 
nvestors in textile stocks are out of 
the market, excepting the fact 
that they are not sacrificing their 
wn holdings, but placing values of 
-tocks that are forced upon the mar- 
at the mercy of the unitiated, 
ind the latter have little real knowl- 
edge of inside conditions. 


the 


for 


et 


As a result the market is getting 
ittle real support and current prices 
of many textile stocks are no accurate 





either cut. 
Amoskeag preferred is practically un 


dend will be passed or 


changed for the week at 714, but the 
common shows a net gain of 2'% 
points at 65% after having sold as 


high as 66. 


At today’s auctions, a surprisingly 
large number of the stocks showed 
fractional or 2 to 4 point gains, but 
there was a marked decline in stocks 
Merchants Manufacturing Co., 
and Sagamore Manufacturing Co. of 
Fall River that seem hardly warranted 
by the prospect of lower dividend 
rates; Merchants sold at 67 as com 
pared with a recent asking price ot 
go, while Sagamore declined 1 
points to 203. The decline of 35 
points in Everett Mills to 90 merely 
confirms recent limited private trad 
ing and is based upon an expected re 
duction or passing of dividend. 


ot 


653 


Connecticut Mills Statement 


The balance sheet of the Connecticut 
Mills Company, operating plants on tire 
fabric and cords at Danielson, Conn., 
and Taunton and Fall River, Mass., 
for the fiscal year ended June 10, 
shows a marked improvement in fi- 
nancial condition, considering the dif 








uary 10 for the last two years com 
pares as follows 
ASS S 
192 ‘ 
Ca 8250, & $487, WT 
Accou able a 
McGraw & | ‘ 7 
I nt 4 ” ‘ 
Invest! s 
Unex prep taxe 
Real « mach & equi; 
Sinking ind 64 
Croodwi 
+, ONG, 938 4,846,108 
LIABILITIES 

st | «ek 420), 4M) 20>, MM 
2nd pfd stock 1,065, 100 (i, 1040 
Common stock 703, OOO TOS. OW 
Accounts payable oo, 12 156, 802 
Notes 15, 04M 
Res for contingencies 110, 000 
Mortgages Taunton Mills 336, 700 410, 200 
Surplu 501, 515 965, 54 

Total 4,086,988 4,846,105 


Consolidated Textile Affairs 

The financial statement of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., that has just 
been made public for the year ended 
December 31, 1924, shows a net loss 
of $2,027,615 after interest and depre- 
ciation, etc., as compared with re- 
ported net profit for the previous year 
of $54,073. At the close of 1923 the 
company reported outstanding 1,273,- 


895 no par shares, as compared with 


1,275,356 at the end of 1925. The 
income account of the Consolidated 











0 Textile Corp. and the Consolidated 
reflection of their present condition ficulties encountered by most cotton Selling Company, Inc., for the last 
or of the business outlook for these mills during 1924, and despite the fact three years compares as follows: 
particular mills that surplus has shrunk something 1924 1923 1922 

: : ; bp . *Profit +$939,730 $2,591,319 $335,119 
American Woolen preferred has Over $460,000, During the year good  p.).. ee ee ae 
eld quite firm during the week sell- will, which had been carried on the tt. ete a lag 
. Ee ° m 2 et profit +2, 027,615 14,0 +2 
ing as high as 82 and closing today books for years at $400,000, was writ- — surplu $2,027. 615 64.07 
inchanged at 81; on the other hand ten off; its last note indebtedness Qo} icmes muon Selling anegen 
the common stock has been under con- was cleaned up and a claim against tLoss. }Defi 
tinued pressure as the result of all the company for back taxes, against In the consolidated balance sheet 
kinds of unwarranted bearish rumors which a reserve of $100,000 had been of the two companies for the year 
nd shows a net loss for the week set up, was settled for $15,727. On ended December 31, 1924, the ac 
2 points at 371% after having sold January 10 the company showed cur- counts of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
is high as 40%. Pacific at 5914 rent assets of $1,686,465 against cur- has not been consolidated as they 

shows a net loss for the week of 114 rent liabilities of $60,123. The com- were in previous years, and the di 
points, this being based upon the con- pany’s annual meeting will be held rectors’ report states that no provi 
tinued rumor that the coming divi- April 7. The balance sheet as of Jan- sion has been made for loss on the 

MILL STATEMENTS 
Assears 
Line Tinea! 
. Name and address of company of ss = Real Miscellaneous 
business os Cash and Raw otal estate, 
debts materials, quick buildings | 
receivable mdse, etc assets and Amount Description | 
machinery | 
ntooceook Mills Corp., Hillsboro, N. H Knit Dec. 31, 1924 $199 , 332 $200,179 $399 511 $377 .910 $200 , 000 Miscellaneous 
Dec. 31, 1923 305.842 168.518 174.330 377 . 908 200,000 Miscellaneous 1 
Beacon Mig Co., New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 } 1,337,375 | 1,731,642 | 3,069,017 | 1,757,675 »,000 | Miscellaneous 4 
Dec. 31,1923 1,877,580 | 1,149,388 3,026 96S 1.310.011 5.000 . Miscellaneous 1 
Anerican Mfg. Co., New York City, N. \ Jute Dec. 31,1924 3,915,400 6,740,793 10,656,193 13,320,954 556,091 Miscellaneous | 24 
=| and Dec. 31, 1923 | 3,582,507 | 6,788,316 |10,370,823 13,590 985 509.515 | Miscellaneous | 24 
Cotton 
ond Mills, Bsmond, R. I Cotton | Dee. 31, 1924 607,548 1,487,145 2,094,693 s, 670,399 606 , SOO Miscellaneou 6 
Dec. 31, 1923 773,617 967,408 | 1,741,025 | 3,271,411 81.800 | Miscellaneous | 5 
Neild Manufacturing Corp'n., New Bedford, Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 582,884 715,999 1.208.883 1,522,654 
lass Dec. 31,1923 | 1,038,968 804,958 1,038,968 | 1,521,054 - 

| mania Mills, Holyoke, Mass Wool | Nov. 30, 1924 124,881 | 1,863,375 1,9SS8,25¢ 1,473,108 22,444 | M 

| Nov. 30, 1923 52,682 1,429,614 1.482296 1,477,290 104.720 Miscellane 3 

a 

- e Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Dee. 31, 1924 ? 306 , 002 778,129 3 

Dec. 31, 1923 2,737,849 771,118 
4 Cotton & Woolen Manufactory, Fall Cotton Dee. 31, 1924 48,711 563 182,274 390,479 279,334 Miscellaneou 
uver, Mass Dec. 31, 1923 93,619 23 230,742 352,430 199,866  Miscella 
‘ir Worsted Co., Fitchburg, Mass Wool | Dee. 31, 1924 170,508 739,041 | 1,209,549 811,738 1,768  Miscellaneo 2 
Dec. 31, 1923 225,857 611,606 S37 ,463 779,099 93,33 M ‘ 1 I 
on ~tandard Fabrics Co, Fall River, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1924 120,255 248,413 
os Dee. 31, 1923 58,415 70,204 128,619 248,410 








Consolidated lextile Corporation’s 
interest therein. This interest in B. 
B. & R. Knight, Inc., however, is 


carried as an asset in the 1924 report 
at $10,743.9017 


to that 


It is hardly necessary 


state this interest 


i] were 
based upon the current market value 
of B. B. & R. Knight bonds there 


would be a decided shrinkage in this 


asset item. The good will item car- 
ried in the 1923 balance sheet at 
$500,001 has been reduced to $1, the 


1923 item presumably 
“Truit the 
Land, buildings 


covering the 
ot Loom” trade mark 
and equipment are 
carried in the 1924 statement at $10, 


>? 


323.558 after depreciation as compared 


with the same item in the 1923 state 


ment before depreciation of $33,741, 


PII 


316. The capital stock liability has 
been shrunk approximately $4,800, 
000. Neither this statement nor that 
of B. B. & R. Knight Ine., give an 


the financial 
status of the two companies but both 
are reproduced 
worth. The 

the 
Corporation, 
Selling Co., 


accurate reflection of 


for what they are 
consolidated 
Consolidated Textile 
and the Consolidated 
Inc., as of December 31, 


balance 


sheet of 


follows 





1924, compares as with that 
for 1923 
ASSETS 
1924 ’ 
I bld equip $10,323,658 $33.74 
Gdwl meg et 1 
M vest 1,013,000 > 10%. 619 
BE & R Knight Int 16,743,917 
Mark t } S 
Invent w4, 455 6, 04 
Advances S8, 785 14 
4 ' - et wr ASS s " 
ish 874, 287 47, i 
Def l 164,033 69 i 
I 112, 367 4 SS, The 
LIABILITIES 
Cap st \ $ M4 ve SON. 
Ist pref tk BB & I 
Knight oO Ww) iM 
Cor Sell pf tk oO, OOO) 
i pref stk BD H & R 
Knigt Co 3 nA 
mtg bds B B & Ft 
Knight Co 3, 
LIABILITIES 
Tota \ecounts 
payable Canit Surplu 
floating oo ag profit and 
ind funded - loss, ete 
debt 
$977 . 421 $600 ,OO0 $377 ,421 
052.238 700 , O00 352,238 
831,692 $664,738 2,328,000 | 1,838,954 
341.979 4199 802 2 200.000 1,642,177 
23 998 >, 621,859 12,800,000 6,111,379 
170. 422 5,727,760 12,800,000 5,942 662 
T1802 760,604 1.615,000 3,996, 28S 
994  23t 10S 541 1.615,000 3,480,695 
821,537 259,259 1,200,000 1,362,278 
560,022 117,583 1,200,000 1, 242.439 
183.808 166,920 1,500,000 1,816,888 
O64 , 306 258,071 1,500,000 1,306,235 
OS4,131 69,953 600 , 000 2,414,175 
0S , 967 446.698 600 , O00 2,462,269 
S52.087 455.073 300 ,000 97,014 
$3038 415,200 300 , 000 67 , S38 
026,055 385,747 150,000 1,490,308 
709 S98 $3,703 150,000 1,476,195 
SiN, 66S 425 150,000 218,243 
377 . 029 10,000 150,000 217 ,029 





“Challenge” Type 
Open Bar Reels 


Reduce “Seconds” 
Are “Long-lived” 
Repair Expense Small 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 


Continuous Satisfactory 
Service 


N establishing relations with a bank, the 
first consideration should be its management 
and dependability. The second consideration 
should be whether this management and 
dependability will continue. The third con- 


sideration should be whether its facilities are 
complete. 


Our company has a record of 140 years of 
capable and dependable management; more- 
over, it has a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees which insures continuous satisfactory 
service for our clients. We offer complete 
facilities in financing domestic and foreign 
business, and providing for personal banking 
and trust requirements. 


We invite reliable concerns to form a per- 
manent and worthwhile connection with us. 
If you desire, we shall arrange to have one of 
our officers call on you and discuss this matter. 















OF NEW YORK 


YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Financial Markets—Continued 








Fund de 11, 311,000 4,500, 000 
Notes pay 500, 000 ¢ ) 
\ pa et 856, 622 
Re i ta 100, 000 
tal 37,412, 867 54,583, 756 


B. B. & R. Knight Statement 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., whose com- 
mon stock is all owned by the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, shows 
a loss of $4,148,110. The statement 





compares as follows with that for 
1923: 

ASSETS 

1924 

Plant $23,479,111 
Inventory 1, 156, 901 3,482,603 
Cash . 460, 309 618, 228 
Investments 245, 430 718, 786 
Accts & nts rec ; 780, 543 8, 386, 976 
Good will coe ss 0, 001 500, 001 
Due from affiliated cos 4,155 ines 
Deferred charges 916, 908 
Cash deposited in escrow 12,017 








Total 





4,825,000 
7,393, 000 
15,714, 573 
BORE sccksse0s penesses 4, 000, 000 
3, 445, 309 


Preferred stock 

Mortgages . es cones 
102,000 shares nO-par com. 
Two-year 
Accounts pay 
Accrued bond int 
Notes pay 
Deficit 





"6, 190, 000 
2,415, 343 








Total ... eoee ooo. 8240, 66% 
* Due Consolidated Textile Corp 


An issue of $3,000,000 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Artloom 
Corp. at $100 per share has been 
offered for public subscription by 
Lehman Bros. The business repre- 
sents a consolidation of the Philadel- 
phia Tapestry Mills, Art Loom Rug 
Mills and the Philadelphia Pile 
Fabric Mills, all of Philadelphia, 


recently having secured their charter 


of incorporation as the Artloom Mills. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile 
T , 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 
Shares Mill Par Price Change 
44 Merchants Mfg 10 67 
10 Sagamore 1M 203 65% 
™” Ludlow Asso 100 163 + 2% 
$ Waltham Blehy . 100 50 
7 Bigelow-Hartford 100 104% L % 
§ Plymouth Cordage 100 123% -- 
8 BB & R Knight pfd 100 1% ly 
12 West Boylston com 100 «20 + 2 
1 Pepperell 1 122 2 
15 Great Falls . 10 19 1. 4 
20 Sharp pfd ° 100 59R@'’ + 34 
| 11 Everett 10 Ww —365 


| 159 Total 


More Interest in South 

Gastonia, N. C.—With a 6 point gain 
in the average of 25 active mill stocks 
as released by R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Gastonia, Goldsboro, Greenville and 
New York City the average for last 
week stands at 118.82 against 118.76 
for the previous week. While actual 
trading was relatively quiet there was 
considerable interest shown in the mar- 
ket. There were no marked changes in 
bid and asked prices. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Latest Prev 
Sale Sale 
American Woolen, pfd....... 81 81 
Amoskeag, com .. . 6% 63 
Androscoggin ... . . . 123 132 
BNR (nuit cen an betenass ete 720 760 
Arlington ..... Gt albino sks 104 
EE ceSon esc bo &s ben's) 1sseol 233 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd........ 194% = 108%4 
NOUS ciscccenecsaesocecseses - 135% _~—=C«ws«... 
| UPI: wocccieacncsccessevses 115 110 
SN, WOE ans 4s2 nceneceneen 100% 93% 
oo ee ss tale ial tal ck 122% 
Parr AIMSce <.o00.sec0% 171% 177 





Great Falls re Ee ce eee 19 15 
Hamilton Woolen ............ SH 9% 
DURES Snn's wwacnccseee 421, D4 
Dw eeekGrdwis kage cnr neunem's s 42 411 
N. E. Southern, pfd........ 41 41 
Ipswich, com 2 25% 
IOI reco s nies waaw se a-nw 5014 638% 
Ludlow Associates .......... 163 1601 
MP stan auts ne cen i xese ers 142% 145 
TEENIE cncséepeecncees 108 112% 
EE. 04 eces sow niede aes TH 141, 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com........ 72% 73\, 
OE. scacccetasesenesee 203 201 
REED sawn cuseceoe due 1404 141% 
EE. Gis mete bs epee eee eA es 594 61 
PTE 6 cxceepeedces cake hoes 22 124 
Plymouth Cordage ........... 12314 25 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 108% 10814 
TO oxesseanae bisba aaeAuicen 112% 108% 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, S. C.) 

Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co........... 99 102 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co.. 92 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., ° 

STE in ck pnw Ruhliee Sule» 101 1% 
Arlington Cotton Mills....... 99 108 
ee BERN ok cv nnssin'enees «sx von % 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills ...... ee was 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

MC, pacha eae be oe ob eo t6 0 110 


Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10).. 141, Bo: 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

RSA pr aaa 15 171, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

ML? ¢ Mutanhabees tahanenSeeae 103 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... 109 eae 
RRO R. BMiswisns sans etx 87 91 
Climax Spinning Co.......... 12 140 
RIO NUNES - 5 x55 a. 0 5.650604 04'< oa 90 
Crescent Spinning Co........ 92 96 
SR CREED. weve cssedessdenss 94 101 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd... | a 
Durham Hosiery ‘B’’......... 7 
Eagle Yarn Mills............ 91 1% 
Mesterm Mie. Ce...cecocccecses 64 71 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co....... 135 sais 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

EEE Sia ia naan bene hare 102 
OS RE eee 128 i 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)..... 5 a 
Gray Mfg. Co......-ccccsseess o<s. 
Hanes, P. H., eee CR..:« 814 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7% 

DE.) dsacsedvceaehbivasveese 99 101 
Henrietta, 7% pfd.....2..e0- % 98 
Imperial Yarn Mills.......... 110 =120 
Jennings Cotton Mills........ 245 265 
OEE WEE bcnctvaews sone 95 96 
Locke Cotton Mills Co........ cas 166 
in SON ccccecteee eee es 65 85 
Majestic Mfg. Co..........++. 165 on 
Mansfield Mille ........+.... 135 146 
Mooresville Cotton Mills..... 74 81 
BEVORD BEATE ac sccccessceveses 69 75 
National Yarn Mill........... 106 
Parkdale MNS ...ccccccscece 82 90 
Perfection Spinning Co....... 92 6 
Priscilla Spinning Co......... san 35 
SS Sa ere ee 115 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co....... 73 
Roanoke Mills, 74% ist pfd. 103 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd...... 99 
Rosemary, 74%% pfd......... 98 ae 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co...... 90 97 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 75 86 
Sterling Spinning Co.......... 102 108 
Stowe Spinning Co........... 91 96 
Victory Yarn Mills Co........ S 71 
VICROFy, BI PIG. occcsseecess 97 100 
Winget Yarn Mills Co......... 71 78 
Wiscassett Mills Co.......... 194 2065 





New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 
Kelly.) 
Ronshwet MUS oaes ccc cces<s 88 92 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com........ 125 ss 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd........ we 100 
Booth Mie. Cd., COM. 6.60005 142% .. 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd........... 105_—iy 
NR Mc we nk ee eens sats 1™) 
ee a ea a's cae é 117 23 
SE Rg erie am 25 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.... 142% 150 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd..... ae 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... ae mM 
Fairhaven Mills, com......... p49) 3 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com....... a) , 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd...... 70 SO 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.......... as 100 11 
PERC OAWAY BEE, GOi ss ccivucocs , 14 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com...... 140 +17! 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd......... 100 
PE CE ssc ccsaver enue 135 14 
DRMOUNES  SEMEEO. wiv 06s0cchuscus 45 { 
Nashawena Mills ........... cata 12 
GENE THEE | oc cckoe saps h ae abers 225 fe 
N. B. Cotton Mills, eom.... a 
N. B. Cotton Mills, o J....... bes 
Nonquitt Spinning Co........ 60 ( 
Pemaquid Mills ..... svnaniend 23 
PhePOG BARS occcécweces 425 47 
POROMAEES BEGG: dnc-cséceccvse 921%, . 
Quissett Mills, com........... 1600 «17 
ae) a 100 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... 39 4 
Bearp mre. Co., Pia....... 7 “i 
Soule Mills Suglaitanaca’ ook orale ale 180 19 
i Se ccs oe ew is bide kebe 100 10 
fe 83 ‘ 
PEAR BAUER ais kk i000 suee we 12 
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COTTON 


April Continues Yarn 
Demand Unimproved 





Predictions of Higher Cotton, but 
Yarn Prices Remain 
Irregular 
New Yorx—A retrospective glance 
at the yarn market for the month of 
March does not evoke much enthusi- 
asm. Compared with January and 
February, March totals suffered de- 
cidedly. It is estimated in not a few 
quarters that the aggregate business 
last month was not more than half 
of either January or February. April 
does not start out auspiciously and the 

situation is a puzzling one. 
The Spinners’ Status 

To repeat what has been men- 
tioned in these columns a number of 
times, it is hard to understand why 
the majority of spinners are com- 
fortably situated with regard to or- 
ders. There are few who are not 
pointing with satisfaction to business 
on their books which will carry them 
through this month. Naturally there- 
fore the talk of curtailment does not 
fall on receptive ears. They will wait 
until they have run out of orders and 
then try to secure additional business 
before giving considerations to shut- 
downs either in whole or in part. Con- 
sidering the disappointing conditions 
which have obtained ever since the 
first of the year in the selling mar- 
kets it is surprising to learn of the 
satisfactory condition of the spinner 
as far as volume of orders is con- 
cerned. It is difficult to understand 
where this business has come from, 
but although offering no explanation 
as to its source it can be pretty 
positively stated that the situation 
is as the spinners portray it. Even 
in instances the capacity of a few 
mills is taken care of much further 
thead than that indicated above. One 
plant of fair size, equipped with 
twisters, cannot take business on ply 
lo be sure, this 
is an exception, but it proves that 
business has been taken by the spin- 


varn before August. 


ner and that there is much more cause 
tor firmness on his part than there is 
for the dealer 
Cotton a Factor on Finer Yarns 
Che situation in staple cotton is re 
wrted to be rather an acute one for 


he spinner. Staples from an inch 


11% inches are difheult to obtain 
1 are relatively very high. A 1! 
+h staple has 


f 
commanded as high 
42 to 43c and it is reported that 
high as 45c:nas been paid for this 
] | Naturally this 


the prices quoted 


ngth and quality 
eans that some ot 
the selling varket appear absolutely 


idiculous to the 


spinner and impos 
sible for him to consider. This is es 
ecially true of anything from 20s 
ipward. Nevertheless lower prices 


(Continued on page 181) 
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Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business, April 1) 


38-38! 





29.10¢. 


$3 
4) 
17 


1S 
58 


40 
47 
49 


os 


47 
48 
19 A) 
59 
70 


42 3 
4 
44 
15 
+ Bay 46 
4%) 
y7 dS 


Combed 


60 6? 
65 70 
70 75 
75 so) 
SH 90 
OD 1 00 
St) = 

s Oy) 
QD 1 oo 
1 05-—1 10 
1 15—1 20 


Sakelarides 


sest 


10—1 14 
14—1 18 
18—1 22 
22—1 26 


30—1 34 


Spot Cotton April 1, 1925—24.90e; Apmil 1, 1924 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) 
4s to 5s 39 20s 
10s 3914—40 24s 
12s 1] 26s 
l4s 41 ly 30s 
16s 42 40s ar 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
88-2 — —39% 268-2 
108-2 4) 30s-2 
128-2 4] 368-2 
1438-2 41144—42 40s-2 . 
16s-2 42% 40s-2 High breakage 
20s-2 433 44 DOs-2 
248-2 16 
Single Warps 
10s 10144—4] 24s 
12s 41 4114 %%s 
14s 42 30s 
16s 42%) 40s 
20s 43 
Two-Ply Warps 
8s-2 40 24s-2 
10s-2 41 268-2 
128-2 42 308-2 
148-2 42% 40s-2 ordinary 
168-2 — —43 50s-2 
208-2 . 43144—44 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 37-3744; white, 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
&s 391% 2258 
10s .394%)—401%4 22s (silver and Jaeger) 
12s 40) 4] 24s 
l4s — —4) 26s 
l6s 41 30s tving in 
18s 4144 30s extra quality 
20s 42 10s 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality ) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
20s-2 60 62 50s-2 
30s-2 66 68 60s-2 
3638-2 72 74 70s-2 
10s-2 75 77 SOs-2 
Singles 
12s 47 48 30s 
14s 48 19 38s 
16s 19 50 10s 
18s 50 DI 50s 
20s 51 52 60s 
24s 53 ~4 70s 
IRs . &»D 56 SOs 
Mercerized Cones—_ (Combed, Ungassed) 
268-2 .78 —81 50s-2 
30s-2 82 83 608-2 
368-2 86 89 70s-2 
40s-2 90 ~w S0s-? 
45s-2 93 95 
Peeler—(Super Quality ) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded 
10s 43 5] 53 Pts 47 45 
14s —44 5? 54 30s 50 52 
16s 43144—-44 a3 54 36s 56 5S 
18s —45 54 56 1s 60 (2 
P0s 1414,—45 56 58 50s 
24s 17 DS 60 60s 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
20s-? 4 66 10s-2, 
248-2 66 OS Ns-2 
PSs-2. 68 70 6H0s-2 
30s-2 70 7 70s-2 
3ts-2 Ta SO SOs-2 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cone 
2-, 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler 
Average Best Average 
24s 78 80 81 1 00—1 04 
30s 80 82 82 1 04—1 08 
36s 8214 85 88 1 08—1 12 
40s 871, 90 92 1 12—] 15 = 
15s 921% 95 98 1 15—1 20 
50s —971%, 1 00 1 20—1 25 
60s 00—1 02% 110 1 25—1 30 


OOO LLL LLL 


1 
] 
] 
] 
1 26—1 30 
1 
I 


34—1 38 


(2377) 177 





Declining Prices 
Cause Dullness 


Sales Confined to Spot Lots 
Lightweight Yarn Interest With- 
drawn from Market 
PHILADELPHIA The entire mat 
ket has been easy this week and sales 
have been confined to small parcels 
for immediate shipment AS 1 
usually true when prices trend lowe! 
buyers withdraw as far as_ possible, 
waiting for lower quotations and this 
has been the case during the present 
week, with the exception of combed 


qualities which are steady and in 


better request than carded. Prices ot 
the latter have declined a cent o1 
slightly more in some instances with 
little interest displayed by 
manufacturers at the cheaper range 


\ctive demand for light-weight knit 


being 


ting yarns which has been in evidence 
for the past few weeks has largel) 
disappeared and imquiries have been 
for case lots only. Carded weaving 
yarns are dull with spinners’ price: 
generally a cent lower, several spin 
ners, quoting 43c on 20s-2 average 
quality warps. Mercerized yarns are 
quiet, a majority, however, peng sold 
ahead until June. 


Raw Cotton Lower 
Cotton have trended 
lower, acting in sympathy with other 
commodities and buyers are studying 
this general price readjustment in ré 
lation to the future course of yarn 


quotations 


values as the new crop will be an in 
creasingly important factor in making 
from this time on 
lor this reason spinners and dealers 
are studying crop conditions in the 
south as their guide, feeling the old 
crop as a factor has been practically 
Several state prices must 
again go to a sufficiently high level to 


varn quotations 


discounted 


curtail consumption in order that we 


mav have a carry-over at the end ot 
the crop year, pointing to the large 
exports already ma ind the = rate 
at whiel dome 1 mrners are Oper 
ating as evidence 1 5 mecessary 
Many Var cle iley heheve price nave 
recently reache evel W e this 
is actually curt the issert 
manufacturer topy uyh vhen 
fos cone vent to 4 nd when 20 

ind 20) warps re 15¢ md sor 
(Ouotation iverave quality 
from spinners reached 43¢ for 

early th wee il limited 

unt of ¢ cle ery orders wer 

p iced i tn heure while deale1 
49c is the highest buyers will 

pay for 30s-2 unless a better yarn 1 
requested, when 50c or 51Ic is quotes 


Dealers are 
tions to any 
indicates they are not in po 
with wv 


not shading these quota 


1 1 


reat degree and thi 


of lowe1 priced stock 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., April 1 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Cotton yarn demand is unsatisfactory. Spinners 


are losing ground. Master Spinners Federation issued import- 
ant manifesto calling upon all sections of industry to unite to 
reduce production costs. Special conferences of all interested 
parties are about to be held. Wage conference adjourned. 





under-bid spinners, as mani 


liacturers 
ire willing to pay a cent more in cer 
tain instances where they can be as 
ured of from 


prompt shipment 


Phitadelphia stocks rather than wait 


for delivery from the South. Al 
though dealers have experienced a 
larger volume of business so far this 
vear than last, their profit, and this 


iso applies to spinners, is much less, 
due to smaller margins on which they 
forced to operate to secure 


ire now 


business. 


Knitting Demand Decreases 
outstanding 
knitting \ 


lhe development in 
yarns 
of demand 
uch as 


is the disappearance 
e 1 e 1 
for light-weight 
and 30s, dealers stating 


yarns, 
20s 
this interest has gone as quickly as 
receiv- 


ing inquiries for only a few cases to 


it appeared and they are now 


be shipped up-state from stock. Sev 
eral attribute the falling-off of this 
demand to the fact prices of 30s 


extra-quality have been raised to 51c 
to 52c at which dealers admit they 
little. Manufacturers 
began to curtail buying when quota- 


have — sold 
tions went above 48c and it was at 
this and the bulk of 
business now on spinners’ books was 
\lthough many feel buying 
tor light weights is over others look 
for additional business if prices reach 


figure lower 


placed 


what they consider an attractive level, 
which means 48c to 49c. Ordinary 
carded yarn is quoted at 39c¢ basis 10s 
with being made at for 
example, 22s cones have been sold at 


toc, 


sales less; 


a basis of 37¢ for Ios, being an 


exceptionally low price at this time. 


Combed Quotations Firm 
\lthough demand for two-ply 
combed has not active, 
relatively larger amounts are moving 


yarns been 
Prices have not changed 
materially from last week but in finer 
counts are firmer. A majority of 
pinners quote 40s-2 at 77c. or higher, 
cOs-2 at ssc, 60s-2 at 90c, 7Os-2 at 
$1 and $1.15 for 80s-2. While limited’ 
quantities, particularly in mercerizing 
twist, are available two to five cents 
lower, it is asserted any large order 
would have to be placed at approxi- 
mately these figures. Spinners made 

good move in threatening to curtail 
ind this together with strength in 
long staple has materially aided these 
Mercerizers are well sold 
head until June and prices continue 
firm although current orders are 
mall, prices averaging $1.03 to $1.05 


tor OoOs-2, 


than carded. 


arns. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., have announced a four-day 
week schedule until further notice 


Carded Yarns Weaken 





Low Grade Combed 
Also Weaken 


-lurther price 


and 
Yarns 
Bos TON, 


Coarse 


conces 
sions are reported on carded yarns 
and also on and low 


coarse count 


grade combed varns, and the coinci- 
dent decline in cotton futures has ¢1 
couraged buyers to wait for furthet 
price concessions, and in some cases 
forthcoming rhe 
decline of approximately 44 to Ic in 
carded yarns that occurred last week 
the decline in cotton 

was stimulated by a 
slowing up of demand; 


these have been 


anticipated 
futures, and 
further con 
cessions this week of approximately 
as much as the decline carly last week 
part by the 
demand, and in part by 
l speculative feeling of some dealers 
and spinners that a further decline in 
raw cotton prices is due. 
the decline is due to the fact that 
supply of yarns is in excess of tl 
demand, and, supply is re 
stricted to demand, there 
very marked advance in raw material 


are influenced in con- 


tinued slow 


Primarily, 


unless 


can be i 


prices without stimulating an advance 
in yarn prices. 

It is possible to buy a good averag¢ 
gvrade of 20s-2 carded warps at 
to 44c, although most spinners are 
still asking 1 low 
as 38c is reported for Ios frame spun 


3% 


2 to Ic more, as 


cones, but 384 to 39c represents the 
market for good average grades, with 


coarser and finer counts of carded 
yarns on a proportional basis. Thir 
ties and finer counts are relatively 
firmer than coarse counts of both 
weaving and knitting yarns. Coarse 
count and low grade combed yarns 


are quite as weak as carded yarns and 
are largely nominal in price in view 


of the small business moving. Any- 
thing spun from extra staple and 
Egyptian cottons is relatively much 


firmer than yarns spun from ordinary 
American cotton. As an actual fact, 
however, all domestic premium cot 
tons are approximately as firm in price 
as they were prior to the latest decline 
in cotton futures; this means that, so 
far as the price position of such cot- 
tons is concerned, there is no 
for the decline that has taken place 
in yarns. 


basis 


Dull Yarn Trade 


Manufacturers. However. 


Seem 
Satisfied with Prices 
Cuicaco—The cotton yarn trade 


has been dull during the week, al- 
though good inquiries have been re 













GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples sent on request 

SALES OFFICE - 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


T CARWITHEN | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


VAN COUR 


300 Chestnut Street, 
Sole Representative 












Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 





All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 
»«O CONSUMER 





FROM MILL DIRECT 








L. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL Black & Blend Twists 
YARNS Heathers & Colors 


Ratines 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES FE. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 






GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 


MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality WHITE 
KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Kmitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 
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Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


|| 
|| 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


New York Philadelphia Los Angeles 


Direct Representatives of Large Spinners of 


COTTON Fin e Y arns ALPACA 


WOOL MOHAIR 


weeten Importers of 


cametuair Oils, Tops and Cardings 


CASHMERE 


LINEN 





STOCKS CARRIED IN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Representing: 


Robert Marsland & Co., Ltd. Salts (Saltaire) Limited Patons & Baldwins, Ltd. Lindsay Thempson & Co., Ltd. 
Manchester Saltaire Alloa Halifax Belfast 


Eneland England Scotland England Ireland 
ee 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


ceived from the weaving trade and 
irom knitters using soft twist yarns. 

Manufacturers are satisfied with 
present prices and only expect lower 
quotations in case cotton declines ma- 
terially. All the trades seem to feel 
the effect of a lull in the market, al- 
though they all feel that this is merely 
temporary. 

The market on yarns is about the 
same with 10s-I carded cones, white, 
around 41c and 22s-1 around 45'2c; 
20s-2 tubes, white, warp twist yarn 
being quoted around 45c with 30s-2 
at 51¢c and 40s-2 at 59c; 8s warp twist 
in various plies, skeins and tubes, is 
being quoted from 3&c to 42c. de 
pending on quality. 


Southern Yarn Report 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The_ cotton 
yarn market bulletin of the Southern 
Yarn Spinners Association last week 
states: “The volume of trading has 
been small due to reduction of cotton 
values. Market quotations on yarns 
have been reduced about “%c. Spin- 
ners’ asking prices are firm at a mate- 
rial advance over reported quotations. 
The situation is a trying one. In spite 
ot a potentially strong position of the 
ictual value of raw cotton and the 
manner in which the present crop has 
moved into consumer’s hands both 
here and abroad, and with the in- 
creasing difficulty spinners are ex- 
periencing in securing supplies of raw 
naterial in local markets, the con- 
sumer persists in his belief that both 
cotton and cotton goods values are 
high 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 

Bart Pfingst and Kk. Osborne 
Mhngst, trading as Ptingst Bros., 308 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, are 
acting as the representatives of the 
Southern Mercerizing Co., single 
mercerized yarns and fine 2-ply mer 
cerized, Tryon, N. ( in the eastern 
erritory. 

|. Blackwood Cameron, Reading, 
Pa., cotton and mercerized yarns, has 
ippointed William Beatty as his rep- 
‘esentative in Philadelphia and ad- 
jacent territory, with headquarters 422 
Mariners & Merchants Building, 3rd 
* Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

William R. Dillmore and William 
I’. Heston have formed a partnership, 
rading under the name of Dillmore 
* Heston, with offices 671 Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia. They will 
1andle cotton, mercerized, art silk and 
‘Combination yarus, etc. Mr. Heston 
was previously a member of the firm 
1( Bartholomew & Heston, which has 
ween dissolved as of March 31, 1925. 
\lr. Dillmore has long been identified 
with the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
narket, with a wide acquaintance 
hroughout the trade 

\damson Bros., Inc., 15 E. 26 St., 
New York, are representing in this 
uuntry the product of Joshua Hoyle 
* Sons, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. Fine 
counts of English yarns for the weav- 
ng and knitting trades are being car 
ied in stock in New York. 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 177) 


than those appended are said to have 
been made and not always by dealers. 
Instances of direct sellers quoting fig- 
ures that cannot be approached by 
dealers in negotiation are heard and 
in one instance at least it is known 
that the mill making these prices is 
quoting. on competitor’s spinning and 
will not sell its own varn at any such 
figure, claiming, of course, that the 
reason therefor is that they are sold 
up and have to buy outside varn. The 
trade is unkind enough to contend 
that such statements are not based on 
actual fact, but that these instances 
are indicative of a determination to 
dispose of competitive yarn in the 
hope that the field will be left open 
for the spinner’s own product at a 
more favorable figure. 


Predictions on Cotton’s Future 


Those who have made recent trips 
to the South have joined the ranks of 
native southerners in predicting high- 
er prices for raw cotton. It is not 
unusual to hear 30c given as the price 
which will be touched before long and 
there are those who set the limit 
much higher than this. A good many 
rejections of cotton shipments are be- 
ing made by the spinner, especially in 
the better grades. This is evidence 
of inability to secure the exact dupli- 
cates of samples on which cotton is 
bought Shippers, however, seem 
little concerned about these rejections 
for they usually find it possible to 
send the returned cotton abroad. It 
is too early to talk with authority 
about the next season, although it can 
be stated with a good deal of positive- 
ness that the acreage this year will 
not be any less than for 1923-24. The 
price at which cotton has sold 
during the last year seems to give 
basis for such a statement. There is 
no assurance that, given the same 
amount of acreage as last year, there 
will be anything like the crop of last 
year grown. In fact, the majority 
of cotton students believe that with 
comparatively little increase in acre 
age the size of the coming crop must 
be reduced materially, due to the im 
possibility of experiencing such ideal 
weather as permitted the raising of 


the 1 3,000,000 bale crop of last year 


While the purchase of fertilizers is 
said to be practically normal yet the 
element of uncertainty as to boll wee- 
vil damage is something that must be 
taken into consideration and in addi- 
tion to the likelihood of a less season 
able year must be regarded as a po 
tent factor for calculating upon a 
smaller crop. 


Prices Irregular 

Although cotton has not gone off 
appreciably during the week, demand 
has been of such small character as 
to bring out additional low prices and 
the general trend is downward. Many 
quotations not appended are heard and 
it is apparent that a good many deal 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — In business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality merchandise, 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service — 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Richard A. Blythe, Inc. 


308 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


High Grade 
Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


In all numbers 
and for all purposes 


Selling Agents for 
Iroquois Silk Company 


Tram Silk and Combination Yarns of all kinds 
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| High Grade Combed Peeler ici 


Made ccaumilied for Ladies’ Fine Gauge ediniasen 


| FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 
| Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette oaee o» Phila., Pa. 








James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co 























. Yarns 





Insulating Yarns a Specialty 
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LARENCE L. MEYERS 
YARNS . 


2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K 
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McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, ee Gout and for r Snes 
wires. 





REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P. 0. STA. E 


WOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Icemorlee Cotton Mills 
Incorporated 
Mills 1 and 2 
Carded and Combed Knitting Yarns 


Selling Agents 


HAGUE and CAMPBELL UTICA, NEW YORK 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLAGKS & COLORS { "=" “ectee 0% | we ee 





DIRECT 
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ers are operating on a very narrow 
margin of profit in order to consum- 
mate In other yarn 
houses feel the competition of direct 
sellers and their competitors to such 
an extent that they are compelled in 
a very fair proportion of the business 
that is taken either to cut commissions 
or to eliminate them entirely, hoping 
for a wider margin eventually with 
which to recoup their failures on cur- 
rent business. No other procedure 
can explain the difference between the 
quoted prices on many counts and the 
figures that are demanded by the spin- 
ner. Little stock exists in the selling 
markets and any 
involve a purchas« 


sales. words, 





sizable order must 
from the mill. If 





James Booth, representative of Proctor 





& Schwartz, Inc. Philadelphia, whose 
death was noted in these columns 
recently, 


this is not possible at the price the 
buyer ‘will pay the best figure obtain 
able is accepted and the dealer tries to 
squirm out of the transaction without 
he 
other times he does not. 


does and at 
The conse 
juence is that the selling trad 
isking themselves, how long is the 


loss. Sometimes 


are 


current situation to continue and 


vhen may improvement be expected ? 


Proposed Bill to Improve 
| Staple of Indian Cotton 


The Indian Central Cotton Com 

- mittee is doing all in its power in an 
ittempt to prevent, or at any rate to 

— try to prevent, the adrlteration of 


good Indian cotton by bad and in a 
statement just issued it gives full pur 
ticulars of a bill which it is hoped wal! 


ventually become law. The evils of 
mixing are well recognized and foi 
ears a remedy has been sought. I 


he bill is passed every owner of a 

will have to: 

Have all bales marked in a prescribed 

manner. 

Have records maintained of all 

pressed and for whom pressed. 

Every gin owner to maintain a record 
r all cotton ginned and for whom 

ginned. 

\ll pressing factories shall 

periodical returns of the 

bales pre ssed. 

Only recognized weights shall be used 

in ginning and pressing factories. 

\ll cotton presses to furnish returns 
cotton baled as being essential to 

the proper maintenance of cotton sta- 
tistics. 


pressing factory 


bales 


submit! 
number ot 
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Cotton Yarn Markets— Continued 


Thin Waste Market | 





Limited Supplies Arriving—Small 
Consuming Demand 

The cotton waste business is on a 

very moderate but the market 

is hopeful and moderately sure that 

larger consumer buying will appear 

before very long. 


scale 


Spinning wastes 
are steady and bedding wastes rathet 
easier. Cotton fluctuations are with 
out effect on most wastes, percentage 
stocks coming in on contract being 
subject to slight fluctuations. 
strips have moved quite freely on a 
25c basis while white cop is firmer 
18'4c being quoted for export. Ma 
terials for woolen mill consumption 
covering average 


Sak 


staple strips and 
oily and soiled cards have moved in 


fair amounts. Sales have been made 


at 17'%c for soileedl cards while oily 
cards range from 8! to 9g!ce accord 


ing to quality. 
\ccording to most traders 


are scarce and high-priced, and vet 


Wastes 


there is very little profit in operations 
it this time. ‘Where 

that is the question,” said a 
ot the He supplied no 
answer and seemed to be as mystified 
the dealer. He 
it probable, however, that the out 
put of picker and fly was normal and 
that they were coming on to the mar 
ket in 
competition 


are the wastes 

membe 
Exchange. 
als 


average thought 


usual amounts but 


from 


subject to 
linters which are 
fairly abundant on last vear’s cotton 
the 


largest for a 


crop, number ot 
years. 
A large section in this market is 


composed of dealers who paid high 
prices and made high percentage con 


tracts at the beginning of the year 
On one view of the situation the high 
level upon which wastes were con 


tracted for is a considerable handicap 
to larger business in the market, par 


ticularly among traders. An import 


would 


ant member of the Exchange was 
asked whether low prices were bring 
ing in consumers. His reply in sub 
1 
| 


MISINeSS 


stance was that larger 
probably be donc if pl ices were lower, 


but waste men would be hurt consid 
| could 


erably and the best t 
happen to market would be rather 
higher prices for cotton. The Ford 
Motor Company is in the market for 
picker, fly 


ung that 
the I 


and linters but no 


prices 


are yet forthcoming. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler comber 20 25 lee 
Peeler strips 221%4—23 
Eeyptian, comber 2214—23 
Choice willowed. fly 12 1 
Choice willowed picker 9 10 
Sak. strips 41 oli 
Linters (mill run) rly 6! 
Spoolers (single) 16 16 
Fine white cop 17! 18 
Waste Trade Note 
Semuel L. Avres of Avres, William 
C. Jones Co., Ltd., cotton waste 
dealers and importers, sailed tor 
Fneland on the steamship Minne 
honka, Saturday, March 28 le was 
iccompanied by his daughter. Frank 
|. Whalen of the Massasoit Manu 


facturing Co., Fall River, Mass., also 
sailed with Mr. Ayres. 
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(Crron Yarns 


77 Summer S¢. 


Boston, Mass 
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Minimize your troubles—Insure maximum production 


Weaving-COTTON YARNS-— knitting 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


©. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4np numse 


AND NUMBERS 


‘corm AROLD WOLEARY ves 











COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


National City Building, 
COT TON 17 East 42nd Street, 
YARNS 


New York. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 





















JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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WANTED—A NEW SHADE! 


Manufacturer needed a new shade for his 1925 
line. 
We were called in. After being told what was 
wanted. we tested for him until the exact shade was 


secured. Result: a new fast-selling item in his line. 


For more than 60 years. we have specialized in matching 
colors and in color blending. Never was this needed so 


much as right now. 


Let us tell you more about it. Phone Jefferson 3301. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 
Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers. 
Kinsey & Worth Streets. 
Frankford. Phila. 
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Steady Market After 
Recent Severe Break 


Trade Buying of New Crops 
Around 24c for October- 
The Crop Outlook 
The decline due to increased op 
timism over new crop possibilities, 
the reported falling off in spot de- 
mand, and diminishing enthusiasm 
over general business expansion as re 
ected by the decline in stocks and 
other commodity markets, continued 
until July cotton sold 24.50 in the 
market here on Monday. \t this price 
the market showed a loss of 188 points 
from the high price touched at the 
heginning of March and since then 
the tone has been steadier although 
the buying has been mostly in the way 
of covering and has been more sug- 
vestive of a stronger technical posi 
tion than of any fresh bullish feature. 
New crop months as represented by 
October contracts, sold otf to 23.92 on 
the break but below the 24c level 
seemed to attract more trade buying, 
particularly for foreign account and 
while additional rains have appeared 
in the Southwest, the market has acted 
as if the old long interest has been 
pretty well liquidated with sellers too 
uncertain of Southwestern crop pros- 
pects to increase short lines below 
the 24¢ level for new crop deliveries. 

lhe rains reported South Texas 
at the beginning of the previous week 
have been followed by rains or show- 
ers over much of the remaining part 
of Texas and Southern Oklahoma. 
These showers seem to have been 
timely and the impression is that the 
lexas crop, after all, may get a fairly 


good start; also that the acreage in 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 


Closed For Week Closed 


Option Mar. 25 High Low Aprill Chge 


















April 24.50 24.55 a 
May 24.22 24.62 77 
June 24.51 24.74 77 
Tuly 24.57 24.87 17 
Aug 24.52 24.77 73 
Sept 24.30 24.51 72 
Oet 24.32 1H 
Noy 24.33 74 
Dee 24.34 73 
lan 24.11 0 
Keb a : 24.16 63 
March 24.21 
Spot F luctuations for Week 
( Middling ) 
N York N Orleans L’pool 
Fri March 27 2. 20¢ 25.1% 15. 88d. 
Sat., Mareh 2S 24.806 24.706 1 
Mon., March 30. 24.600 24k 13. 
Tues., March 31 24.80 24.706 13. 
Wed., April 1.. 24.900 24.7006 1: 
rhurs., April 2... 24.00¢ 24.75e 1 
. 7 . . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
= a year 
mlveston 154.512 
New Orleans 5; 24 x0 144,233 
Mobile Si wiedle ses 24.35 5.988 
Savannah ....... - a é 44 098 
Charleston ei 26,027 
Wilmington .... H814 
Norfolk Pech pene 6S.078 
ee : 1.673 
PR. hiimienee weer 24 63 48,065 25,028 
Memphis ........ 24.70 SOIT S5,693 
St. bewle ..... cans 25 00 5,006 9.816 
I 56 cee ew io 25.20 393.178 149.330 
Little Rock ......... 25.00 10990 20,355 


COTTON MARKETS 





the Western belt will be increased by 
vround originally intended for grain. 

East of the Mississippi River, the 
soil is in fine condition and according 
to the first weekly review of the 
Weather Bureau tor the season, farm 
work is pretty well advanced except 
\t the 
subsoil conditions in 
the Southwest must be very unsatis 
factory, and while this may not count 
for much in the event of a favorable 


in the Texas drouth section. 
best. however, 


growing season, it may become a fac 
tor of great importance in the event 
ot a dry, hot summer. 

On the whole, then, as the situation 
stands today the outlook is for a not 
mal new crop start in most sections 
of the belt; for an increase in acreage 
of about 2° according to a report 
issued by the Watkins Bureau; and 
for a comparatively small emergency 
of boll weevil; but with the South 
western sections which produced be 
tween 45 and 50% of the total crop, 
handicapped by one of the most se 
vere winter drouths on record. 

While new business seems to have 
fallen off sharply in the spot markets, 
the distribution on old orders con 
tinues rapid. [xports have now 
crossed the 7 000,000 mark with tout 
months still to be heard from and with 
the into-sight movement falling off, 
the visible supply is steadily shrink 
ing. Advices received here from the 
South continue to stress the scarcity 
of cotton showing 
or staple 


cle sirable ora Ss 


The rate of marketing and distribu 
tion for the remainder of the season, 
no doubt, will depend largely on the 
shaping up of new crop prospects 

The following table shows Wed 
nesday’s closing quotations in the 
usual comparisons: 





March April Last 

Market ah 1 Ch’ ge year Sale 
(Galvestor 5 »5 95 % .2 70 29.90 4 She 
New Orlean 25.65 24.7 SO 9.2 * ‘ 
Mobile 24.36 75 28.7 2 
Savannal 24.6 77 +20 { 
Norfolk 4.65 7 2 ‘4 
New York 24.90 -75 29 
Augusta 24.6. ») 29. 5¢ 1.¢ 
Memphis 24.7 80 29 8 ' 
St. Louis 6H. 0 75 28.7 
Houston 25.90 25.20 70 29.6 2 
Dallas 2 Ww 24.65 —75 28 SO 2 O58 


The following ‘imieen on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
fromthe reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 


contract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


M. B. iecaee OF 1.%F 88 1.00¢ 1.01f 
ke eee .75+ =1.00F -63t .T6t TT? 
ea -63t . T5t -38t -50t -55t 
i Missentaress 38+ -b0F -26t .38t Mt 
SS ee 7* .60* .75* .15* 60* 
iy Bicciccscsss Se SS COC Ce Le 
og. G. O..... 3.00% 3.35" 3.76° 9.50° 3.47° 
eG, O:;....... 425" 209? 3.96° 840° $.07° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Re Di sacescicee 50" 25* 25° 50* 34° 
Re Biissccccee .90* 50* .15* 62° 80* 
WS v3 c0 ; 1.50% 1.00% 1.00* -%* 1.48° 
og. IL. M..... 2.75% 1.80° 8.75° 1.60° 3.46° 
a 4.00° 2.%* 98.75 3.50% 3.53° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Re Wivsccsicce 1.40 1.7%5° 1.60® 1.60° 1.61° 
OB. Bisicsscce 1.6" 32.00° 3.00% 1.68° 2.11° 
OUR. xcs ctvouve 3.25 2.50° 3.75° 323.00° 3.85° 
BLUE STAINED 
OR ss sce 1.757 61.96" 1.2" 1.08" 1.00° 
TE... | Bivcvscses 2.00° 3.00° 1.75% 1.60% 1.95° 








Fine Combed Yarn 


from the 


LENOIR COTTON MILLS 


The Spinner of a fine yarn such as is produced by 
the Lenoir Mills is placed under a handicap to ade- 
quately describe it Therefore instead of using a lot 
of superlatives we prefer to send samples so that 
weavers and knitters can judge for themselves 


let us send you a sample. Test it in every possible 


manner. Compare it with the best on the market 
40s, 50s and 60s 


lenoir Cotton Mills 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co 


Moore Cotton Mill Co 
Caldwell Cotton Mill Co 


9S to § arded 


S to 6 (Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
}. L. Nelson J}. L. Nelson, Jr. 


| reasurer Assistant Treasurer 





Mercerized Yarns 


Cc. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins Natural and Gassed 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Operating Its Own Cotton Yarn Spinning Department 
(formerly Dixie Spinning Mills) «a Modern, Electrically 
Driven Fine Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


Philadelphia Office: 300 Chestnut St. 
Chicago Office: 166 West Jackson Blvd. 


Reading, Pa.—J. Blackwood Cameron, Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Fall River, Mass.—O. S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 


Toronto, Canada.— Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 
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Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 


Merino 


Silk Mixtures Y A R) ° 
Heather Mixtures d 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. Inc. ; 








366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: I 
Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. , , 
ESTABLISHED 1861 tue J. R. BONTCOMERT CD. YOmeee Loces, com. ; 

Give the high 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns MERCERIZE oer Lice aaas ~ ; 
and Warps NOVELTY YARNS ata le, Bourette and COTTON WARPS 2 Beams, Jacks, I 


Spools and Tubes 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





a coc ae OG 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisifTaPestnd BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS | 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ (Use PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 

















Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based ca Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughe,, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 






| 
The Halliwell Company 
‘ PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
















ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


YARNS xarrtine trave 


564 Broadway se: se: NEW YORK 


"THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING Co. 
INCORPORATED 
SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 
425 HILL STREET Phone: 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. UNION 6001 











C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


506 Market Street, Phila. 







STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 


86-88 
WorthSt. 2 As, | ha 


COTTON YARNS 



















| DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 151 Fifth Ave., New York 
















LILY MIL & POWER co. 




















COTTON YARNS a Looms | 
Manon soars ees a The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 
: ace . : = Combed & Ca ae 
For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 3 RUYNE-HOUSER MFG. 06. FLETCHER. Works 
o 1 ombed 50s Formerly Schaum nger 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR §| STEELE COTTON MILL CO. Philadelphia 
BUFFALO MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. = Carded 26s to 30s 
18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded Knitting and Weaving. Sas — 
=| PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
a Carded 20s 











LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 
FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 
Ramie Noils 
ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded te 30s 











| ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 268 






DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
d Combed 
WAHBBE and —— - an = ta a SELL DIRECT 












BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Memphis Stocks Low 


Demand Falls Off and Southern 
Sales Are Less 

Mempuis, TENN., Mar 30.—Total 

stocks of cotton here 


only 60,37 


Saturday were 
the smallest at the 
date since 1904, and with two excep- 
tions the smallest in more than 30 
years. On Mar. 28 in 1903 the total 
stock was 33,316 bales, and the 
carry-over at the end of the season 
1,078 bales; in 1904 at Mar. 28 stock 
48,144 bales and carry-over 9,096 
bales. In the two years mentioned 
the season ran through August; one 
bale had been received from the new 
crop prior to Sept. 1, 1903, and 13 in 
1904. 

Sales during the week in the Mem- 
phis market were slightly larger than 
for the preceding week, but for the 
10 markets were halved. Local sales 
were nearly all f. 0. b.; sales out of 
factors’ stocks falling as low as 50 


5 bales, 


bales in a day. Business is restricted 
not only because of scarcity of cot- 
ton but as a result of a very sudden 
and pronounced falling off in demand. 
Factors are saying they are unable to 
sell anything; most of them are com- 
forting themselves in the belief that 
the lull is temporary, and attribute it 
to the assumption that commitments 
this side of May are well evened up. 
Howeve r. they say there is a consid- 
interest in May; others 
claim that May commitments are al- 
ready covered. Inquiry is developing 
for fall delivery but so far little, if 
any, business has been put through. 
Staple Values Off 

Staple values -have declined to 
about the same extent as basis mid- 
dling, premiums remaining — un- 
changed. Strict middling 1 3/16 
staples sold in a small way around 
36c, while middling shy 1% brought 
about the same price. Strict low 
middling 114 sold at 30c, and strict 
low 1 1/16 light tinges, the very good 
price of 26!%4c. Strict low middling 
74 to 1 in. are held above official 


erable short 


quotations, and some business has 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
March 28 M: rch 21 
10 markets average.. 24. 77e. 29.750. 
Memphis : 25.00¢ 25.75e. 


eat ‘mium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


ee Serre eee ca sic. 
L S/1G-in. ...cccccccvcccces 3a 36e 
1 1/4-in ‘ a Faces 38 @ 39e 


Current Sales 
For Previous Week 


week week before 
Memphis total..... 8,250 7,825 8,350 
Fr. = . included... 7,400 6,500 3,400 
10 markets ......-- 37,803 65,616 87,128 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year beteee 
Net receipts ..... 3,353 3,376 1,29% 
fro receipts ... 16,092 10,881 8,300 
Total since Aug 
i eet " : osonee 499,204 262,406 328,311 
Shipments ....... 21,468 16,021 14,167 
Total since Aug. 
Toe ee. 1,161,713 785.527 987,777 
Total stock ..... 60,375 89. 579 91,695 


Decrease for week 5,377 5,140 5,861 
Unsold stock in 

hands of Mem- 

phis factors ... TAOD cccccee «ccccees 
Mecrease for week ee 


been put through at asked a 
Most of the sales re} vorted were made 
early in the week, since which tim 
there has been a decline of 50 to 75 
points in spot quotations. 


Weather conditions over the central 


and eastern belt have been favorable 
tor more than a month. larmers 
throughout the central belt are en 
couraged to plant more cotton because 
of the poor showing made by the 
eastern belt during recent years, and 
by the handicap that drouth has 
placed upon Texas and Oklahoma. 





Staple Cottons Easier 
Big Decline in Egyptian Ship- 
ment Cotton and Old Crop 

3oston, April 1.—While American 
futures hav e suffered a decline of ap- 
proximately 100 points since the first 
of last week the decline in the shorter 
premium cottons seldom exceeds a 
half cent and there is no quotable 
change in extra staples. The switch 
irom May to July as the premium 
month and an advance in basis of 25 
to 50 points have ofiset the decline in 
futures so far as premium cottons are 
concerned. 

The Slump in E appeene 

There was a steady decline in both 
Egyptian Sak. and Uppers up to yes 
terday with old crop options showing 
much greater weakness than new cro] 
futures. The net decline in Sal 
from the recent high of the March 
option was considerably greater 
the big slump of about four weeks 
ago. March Sak. went out at about 
$75.45, while the May option on Tues- 
day touched close to $63.00 and re- 
acted today to $63.90, this being a net 
decline from the close a week ago of 
685 points. 

The net decline in the November 
Sak. option, however, was only 385 
points, closing at $47.60. The Aq ri] 
Upper option shows a net decline for 
the week of 312 points, while the Oc 
tober Upper option is off only 150 
points to $34.25. The decline in shiy 
lent Sak. is approximately 10c with 
medium grades quoted around 63¢ and 
top grades around 7oc. Medium Up- 
pers have declined 414 to 4c for the 
week being quoted today 
58i%c. 


around 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for April-May ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) are 
as follows 








Middling St. M g 
1/1¢ , 2 
i, : 3214tor 
1 3/1 in sooo 88 t0RTe, 36 to3& 
Lo Gm... 42 to45c. 43 to46c 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
cotton for March-April shipments, 
Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as follows: 
Medium Sakellarides 63%c., off 9c 
from Mar. 25; Medium Uppers, 
38%c., off 434c. They report closing 
prices Apr. 1 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: May (Sak.) 
$63.90; off 685 points from Mar. 25; 
Apr. (Uppers) $34.75, off 312 points. 











Guaranteed 
Indanthrene Dyeing 


on 


Silk, Artificial Silk 
and Cotton 


Fast to 
Washing, Bleaching 
and Sunlight 


The Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co. 


Est. 1876 
Ninth and Buttonwood Sts. 


; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Booth 152 


Announcing 


New Edition 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 


And Its Manufacture 
By Joseph T. Foltzer 


This is the Third Edition which has appeared in as many 
years—so great has been the demand for this book ameng 
those engaged in the manufacture or handling of artificial 
silk (Rayon) and its products. 


The different processes for manufacturing artificial silk are 
described in detail and illustrated by diagrams and micro 
photographs. Spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, counting 
and dyeing are all taken up. Also discusses organization of 
staff and equipment and establishment of an artificial silk mill. 


The new edition contains a chapter on the cellulose acetate 
branch of the industry not covered in previous editions. 


Also contains chapter on production of artificial hair felt, 
leather, etc. Cloth; 255 pages. 


Price, $5.50 Postpaid 
Send for Complete Catalog of Textile Books 
Address Book Department 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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ieee Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


SME TST TUELRRD DETER DDO ESOT 


| Hosey Worsted Co. 


Y% 


WEVA, 


| 


UTA 


CEU 





‘i 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, Soar. Co. . PENNA. Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


_ Passaic, N. J. 


CATT aA LLL LUA AL LOL LLLLE LEER eA LOLLA GALL LLGRLUAEASELOROL 
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SS 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO, INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Incorporated 1904 





- FALLS PINE 
WOOLEN 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting YARN AND 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures MILLS MERINO 
— YARNS 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | 


Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr ut St. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
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G. F. Landman & Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


ax. WEAVING 
it KNITTING YARNS 


i 
i yy . : r 
Worsted—Mohair—Merino— Woelen 
Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 











French Spun Worsted Merino 


hg a a he Se ee, tes Sat, St. Sate, es. “Se. “ae. ne. “ie. Se “te, Sin, “Sloe, Sen Se, 


PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order 


Available for delivery 
May — June — July 
150 Denier 300 Denier 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARN 


RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 
“In the Heart of the Hosiery Industry’’ 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Rates no Higher Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
For Superior Service PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





>~ WORSTED AND MERINO 


\v raeweu SPUN YARNS JEALOUS | & FITCH, INC. 


FOR KNITTING ANDO WEAVING 


Virginia Worsted Co. Park Worsted Mills 
nce eee an HOMAS HY BALL Stl ret vere cece Kiting ond Werving Yor 
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Inquiries 
From Knitte 





Hosiery Merino Qualities in Better 
Request—Spinners Plan Further 
Curtailment—Weavers Quiet 
\Ithough there has been no de 
cided change in the volume of busi 
placed, 


ness underlying conditions 


are changing each week and there is, 
for this better sentiment 
noted in certain quarters where here 


reason, a 


totore only pessimism has been felt 
Wool adjusting them 
selves to a level where worsted spin 


values are 


ners feel they will be able to do a 
larger volume of business and at ap 
proximately the prices manufacturers 
have been insisting they must secure 
in order to merchandise their goods 
profitably. 
states he 


For example, a spinner 
purchased wool this week 
when sorted cost him about 
goe for the 14 blood in this lot and 
$1.05 for the % and it is asserted 
this spinner can sell 2-18s and 2-20s 

; blood yarns at $1.50 and make a 
profit. Such yarn prices are expected 
to result in a better demand and a 
generally freer movement of goods 
and other lines of 
pected to 


which 


worsteds are ex 


benefit from the lower 


prices now possible. 


Freer Buying Probable 

There is a better feeling particu- 
larly among manufacturers of 
knitted outerwear in the Middle West 
and while yarn purchases have been 
of a conservative character this week, 
dealers specializing in yarns for this 
trade, have sold more than for sev 
eral months, a number of 10,000 Ibs. 
orders for 2-18s % blood being placed 
for April Inquiries have 
been received for larger amounts to 
be shipped up until next July but 
spinners are in such need of orders 
that they refuse to figure on such 
business. Spinners of these yarns be 
lieve the wool market is nearing a 
level at which freer buying will be 
done by manufacturers and at prices 
which will 


delivery 


leave a fair margin to 
spinners and still be within the price 


limits mills have set for this season. 


Certain spinners believe ™%4 blood 
wools selling at ygoc are low and 


while unlimited amounts have not 
yet been offered at this range, sev 
eral have professed a willingness to 
operate at this level as they believe 
sufficient buying will start at this 
price to force prices back to $1 clean, 
when they look for quotations to be- 
come stable. 

There has been a certain degree of 
improvement noted in number of in- 
quiries received from hosiery and 
underwear mills recently and_ sales- 
men have concentrated on_ these 
trades this week while weaving de- 
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Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of 


Bradford System 





~-12s to 2-1l6s, low com 1 35— 1 40 
2-20s to 2-245, low 1. 1 40—1 45 
2-20s to 2-26s, 1, blood 1 SS 1 65 
2-26s to 2-S0s 1, blood 1 60 1 70 
2-30s to 2-32s, 144 blood, S. A.1 70 1 75 

1% blood, domestic 1 735 1 SO 

% blood t 75—1. So 
2-26s, % blood 1 80-1 90 
2-368, % blood 1 85—1 95 
2-32s, 14 blood 2 10-——-2 20 
2-568, 14 blood 2 15—2 25 
2-40s ty blood 2 20—-2 30 
2-50s, high 14 blood 2 2 45 
2-50s, fine 2 45--2 & 
2-60s, fine ‘ 3.00 ; 10 


Business W ednesday ' 


French System 





Ya 


mand continues dull 


\lthough no 
large orders have resulted there has 
been an 


increase in business, espe 


cially coming from hosiery mills for 


lrench spun merino qualities. Stocks 
of merchandise made from these 
yarns are small in retailers’ hand 


and dealers look tor a larger volum« 
of yarn orders, placed further ahead, 
While 
French spun merino and other knit 
ting qualities have not been lowered 


than last year. prices ot 


to such an extent as weaving so far 
aS spinners are concerned, inquiries 
result in lower prices than previously 
Pennsylvania _ knitters 
more interest during the past 


have shown 
week, 
both for hosiery and underwear put 
poses. 
Fine Yarns Soft 

Quotations of weaving yarns as 
named by spinners have not changed 
materially, while demand has con 
tinued small, although several deale1 
report an increase in 
more particularly for mixes 
for men’s wear, on old orders pre 
viously booked. These mixtures con 
tinue relatively 
gray 


specifications 
fancy 


firmer in price than 
yarns due to the lack of large 
available stocks to seriously weaken 
spinners’ position. On the other hand 
both 
Bradford and french spun and prices 


the reverse is true of 2-50s 


of this count are weak, because ot 
excess stocks in spinners’ and deal 
ers’ hands, several 
accept 


stating they will 
business for 2-50s at prac 
tically the same figure they will take 
orders for 2-40s % blood. Buyers 
have been offered 2-50s 


freely this week at $2.25 


assert they 
Bradford 


20s, quartet 1 55-—1 65 
20s, high quarte 1 70 1 SO 
20s, % blood 1 90-2 00 
30s, %& blood » OO 
20s, la blood 2 25 
0s, 1, blood ~ 40 
DOs ~ OO 
60s & OO 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
220s. low » blood 1 40 1 45 
2-188 to 2-208 Hlood . oe 1 60 
2-268, 14 slood 1 60 1 65 
2-508, 1, blood 1 65 1 70 
2-208, % blood 1 7 1 80 
2-208. 14 blooe o 9: > 20 
French Spun Merino, White 

80s O50 1 735 . Sa 
BOs Ho-40 : SS 1 5 
(Os, FORO 1 9 2 05 
SOLO 2 OD 2 15 
while 2 $Os, 00 grade, is generally 
| ' ‘ 

held at S2.15 $2.25, indicating an 
abnormally smal margin hetweet 
these two numbers (Certain tactors 
in the trade believe this is an oppor 
tune time to buy 2-50s and medium 

ized lots have been bo vht by deal 
ers for investment 

Spinners Curtailing 
\ majority of mills have com 


pleted their light-weight orders and 


are changing over to heavy-weight 


lines, on which 


manufacturers have 


as yet only booked approximately 
50% of their normal season's busi 
ness and therefore are not for the 
present 


display ing large 


additional 


interest mW 
yarn commitments Vhis 
condition has caused a number of 
spinners to close down entirely and 
several others are 


within the 


considering this 


action next week as a 
drastic measure to bring yarn prices 
back again to a basis where it will 
pay the spinner to run \ number 
ot dealers in considering this ten 
dency have pointed out the absence 
of large stocks of worsted 


voods either in men’s wear or 


finished 


dress 
goods and this together with exten 
sive curtailment among spinners can 
only be considered over a long period 
is a tavorable aspect for yarns trom 


a spinners’ viewpoint 


Worsted Yarns Decline 


Market Seeking a Lower Level for 


Large Business 
BOSTON ihe 


worsted Varn mat 
ket is living in hope and at the same 
he making strenuous endeavors to 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., April 1 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Quotations for tops and yarns are fairly steady, 
but business is confined to cheap spot lots for immediate 


delivery. There is practically 


no speculative forward buying. 


Wool of all grades is relatively dearer than Bradford parity and 
this makes topmakers and spinners reluctant to grant conces- 
sions. Sixty-fours tops are making 60d.; 56s., 43d.; 46s. carded 


3014d.; 2-48s Botany, 6s. gd. 








ny prices qdowl to a 
cloth manutacturers can meet the 
views of the goods market wl 
ready to place larger business 


mnsiderably lowei 


, level, it 
Prices are nominal with a persistet 
lownward_ trend Manufacturin 
on the decline \ccording te 


: - 
factor im this market all 


prices are quoted for mythical grace 


| | 
RINGS 


ind one ought either to see the 
or to know definitely the grad 
wool used before deciding whetlhe 
iny given lot of varn offered is che: 
or not 
Vhe entire level of yarn price 
mm a lower basis tor the week ) 
not low enough to meet with ar 
large amount of approval from mat 
tacturers In the case of 2-40s 
range is verv wide trom $2 
s8-60s to $2.30 for 60-62s, eithe vert 


or future, and up to $2.35 for \ 
manufactured from straight 60-64 to 
There is a tendency to discou 


lower wool and top prices by spin 


badly in want of business. In son 
quarters top makers are acting 
the policy and taking busines- 
merino tops at prices quite ot 


relation to prevailing wool value 
lhe spinning industry however 1s not 
likely to run much to stock. Atrea 


there are rumors of mills preparin 


to closc down satisfacto! 
ruture 


Whether large business will app 


unless 


business appears in the near 


at present prices, although lower thar 
a month ago, is an open 
Merely low 
much lower prices might be 


question 
prices are no incentive 
Phe ob 
jective for 2 fOs seems to be aroun 
$2.00 per pound, but this price 

quite out of the question even if woo! 
as low as 58s is used. 


‘he top market 


has declined about 3% for the weel 
but it would have to decline at leas 
5% more in order to come anywhere 


near prices at which = spinners art 


willing to place business 


Tops Decline Further 
| 


Level Now Flat on Wool Market 
Noils Soft 
Boston.—The top market ts. still 
dragging along: on the bottom it is 
hoped, but of this no one seems very 
sure Quotation following this. re 


port are about 2'3% lower than 


d ‘ 
week ago. If a further reduction 01 
5% could be made these commodities 
would then be upon a basis that would 
meet, so it 1s said, with the approval 
of spinners and their chents and fu 
nish a satisfactory 


business 


basis upon which 


good could be 


built up 
Standard top makers at time of writ 
ing do not think that it would be pos 
sible for them to cut prices to the 
point suggested inasmuch as the wool 
market seems to be at or near the 
bottom and top making wools cannot 
be purchased on any lower level. 
Top makers are beginning to ex 
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BRANCH RIVER 
WOOL 
COMBING CO., INC. 


‘+ 3 ae + as 1 ee = 

are ' bi 1 
Poet bya i) sR baat. it ee 
naan ice “ 
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COMMISSION 
WOOL COMBERS 


Works: 
NORTH SMITHFIELD, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston Representative: 
Frank L. Sutcliffe, 263 Summer Street 
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hibit a stiffer attitude in the matter 
oi lowering their quotations claiming 
that they cannot purchase wool to ad- 
vantage and while they are willing to 
take moderate volume 
around present prices, which would 
mean for them cost price, they are 


orders in 


not disposed to accept business which 
would mean a loss in their manufac 
turing operations. The 


Bradtord 
market is week for all 


stiffer this 
qualities of merinos but the crossbreds 
are still soft showing a decline of one 
penny per pound in 50s and 56s and 
15 penny per pound for all other 
crossbred qualities. Bradford 64s 
warp would cost $1.90 landed duty 
paid American condition, 60s would 
cost $1.78, and 50s $1.27. 

The noi! market is softer this week, 
prices being marked down 
5% for the market as a whole. The 
noil market has had a_ considerable 
decline from the high prices made at 
the opening of the year but most 
stocks held could be sold even at pres 


at least 


level at a profit particularly thos 


noils purchased 


or tne 


in the closing months 
year. 

he situation is likely to firm up 
as production is declin 
ing and certain types of woolen fab 


anv moment 


rics must have noils for their con 


struction. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


The market is encouraged by with 
drawals of 


noils from bond and s 


to regard this feature of the situatio 


as a virtual prediction that den 
for domestic-made noils will appeat 
in the near future. During the las 
two months, 311,000 pounds of for 
eign noils have been withdrawn frot 
bond also 11,000 pounds of moh 


oo ; 
noils and 26,000 pounds o 


noils. The Bradford noil marke 
inactive with quotations nominal. | 
til the basis for wool is establis! 


buyers, it is stated, are out of the 
market. 


tv and 


Continental demand is spo 
American buying negligibl 
Fine noils are quoted in Bradford 

49 pence or $1.14 landed in Boston 
duty paid; 14 blood 
or $1.06 landed in 


> 


37 pence or goc 


noils are 45 pence 
Boston; ss bloo 
landed duty pal 
high 


blood are 26 pence or O8e¢ 


landed duty paid. 


Current Quotations 


Alt 

I 
bine 1 SO-1.83 T 
Half-blood 1 67 70) «105 0 
High % blood 47-1 .50 15-100 
Aver. } blood 1.43-1.4 S5- 90 
Low b | 1 .35=1 37 7 SO 
High } blood 1.27-1.30 70- 75 
iths 1.15-1.17 
44s 1.10-1.13 6S 
{0s 1.O7-1.08 60- 65 
36s 1 05-1 .07 . oo 








Rayon Producers 
Planning Increase 


Expansion Plans Now Contem- 
plated and Under Way 
Premium on 150 Denier 
here was little change in the rayon 
narket this week with demand for 
filling in lots coming in from many 
sources and taking care of whatever 
offerings dealers cared to make. It 
seemed that jobbers and dealers were 
a shade more willing to meet the de 
sires of consumers as far as price 
was concerned, but this tendency has 
been commented on before.  Pre- 
miums, however, were still being paid 
for the 150 deniers which size finds 
the readicst market at present. The 
300 denier is less in demand due to 
the continued quiet in the knit outer 
wear market and the action of a for 
eign firm in reducing quotations on 
this quality 10c a Ib. is in line 
the current demand. Producers are 
concentrating their production efforts 
on the 150 denier and the still finer 
sizes where a shortage actually exists. 
From the expansion plans of the 
leading domestic companies it is ap- 
parent that they are confident in ex- 
pectations of a continued growth in 
consumption. Plans contemplated and 
already under way will give the users 
of rayon the benefits of an output of 
well over 50,000,000 Ibs. by the end 
of the current year and possibly as 
high as 65,000,000 Ibs. by the close 


with 


SILK YARNS 


lentative estimates place 


oO} 1QO20 


the production of the Viscose Com 


panv as well above $0,000,000 Ibs by 
the end of the latter period and that 
of the Du Pont interests as 12,000,000 
lhs 
Prices are as follows: 
A Quality B Qualit * Quality 
unbl’ched unbl'ched I'ched 
60 Denier $3 40 $3 15 
70 Denier 3 25 3 05 
80 Denier 310 290 
90 Denier : 4 3 00 28 
100 Denier 9 ¢ 2 70 
120 Dentier.. 2 46 3:3 2 10 
130 Denier 22 31 90 
150 Denier... 2 0 9 1 80 
300 Denier.... 1 75 1 65 1 55 


Combination yarn prices are as 
follows: 


£0 Denie llulos 
ible extra A raw sil 
i » double extra A raw N 
1 i¢ ul le extra A raw 
1) Denier cellul 


double extra 


out 
} 


A 

le extra A raw ‘ 
ible extra A raw l 60 

Spun Silk Active 
Good Demand Reported on Market 
for Single Yarns 

Certain large manufacturers wer¢ 
beginning to consider their fall needs 
for spun silk last week with the re- 
sult that the market took on an ap- 
pearance of animation which has 
been lacking for some time. Demand 
was almost entirely for the single 
varns which will be used in char- 
meuse for fall. A number of good 
sized contracts were reported placed 
for deliveries covering the next four 
or five months. The nominal mar- 
ket levels which have been in force 




















Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 






Office and Mitts Ghornton, RR. J. 








MERION WORSTED MILLS 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 


production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 1900 


COX & SCHREIBER 
IMPORTERS OF WORSTED YARNS 


225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


PrORNU PRONE THE PTVrORPRRTPPDNA PRION PONY 1 HYCHAE PPR OR L¢PO LO aM 


; 
ee 
| 


CHICAGO 


TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 
acenrs N. B. KNEASS BROOKS sna"puicsoecenia 


NNUAL 


| OMMMMASREL MO a ANETTA UTA PN P8711 





MCDA WA POOOAELAL 1 (kG AUMRY FFL) CDR SZ SOY OPTROT ROSEMAN 


AMBWMRR HLM HAA TTA NLA Re 








JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 


Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 
Camden, New Jersey 





Rayon for Spot Shipment 


Denier Rayon on Conc 

Denier Rayon & 1 end Japan Silk Cones 
50 Denier Rayon & 2 ends Japan Silk Cones 
150 Denier Rayon & 3 ends Japan Silk Cones 











\lso 80 Denier Cones or twisted with 2 or 3 
end pan Silk on Cones 

GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 
302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 










J. Raymond Murphy, 


AMERICAN DYE WORKS, INC. 


p and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 
DYERS er BLEACHERS of aS OULEN and WORSTED YARNS 


BATHING SUITS AND. KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 


SPRUCE WORSTED CoO. 







; 4 : Pe, 
yv arera ees a ee 
FOR KNITTERS Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 












































E. E. Steidler & Company, Inc. Cones Spinners Worsted Yarns for Knitting Trade 
Manufacturers Tubes Bradford System 
Bac Mills: 73rd * =lmwood Avenue PHILADE!PHIA 
. ‘ r ins 

| ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS | 
se United States Testing Company, Inc. 
; . , . General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
yt me Rayona Mills TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 

n wists 


Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 


ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


111 West Huntingdon Street 
Philadelphia 


Novelty Twists 
Dyed or Natural 





























MONARCH SILK CO. 


THROWN SILK, ART SILK AND COMBINATION 
YARNS FOR THE HOSIERY AND KNITTING TRADE 
ALSO COMMISSION 



















Rockwell Woolen Co. 





WINDING, CONING, TUBING AND COPPING WILLIAM RYLE & co. a ae 
1641 HANCOCK STREET att Feet ae” | | wootes VARNS 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. _———, FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather a Speciaky Mirmres aad Decoration Y ares 










Thrown Silk Yarns 


Star Wersted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





MASS. 








V. E. MERTZ '°1, Fifth Ave. 
HUMIDIFYI NG 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
eating — Automatic Control 
 — Mertz System, Blower System, 

pray Head Ther and others. 


ertz System 


MAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAL: 





Aerophor 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 


ior some months were shaded to put 
through this ‘business in the singles. 
Ply yarns held quiet and practically 


unchanged. Prices are as follows: 

GO—2....... $6.05 30—2....... $5.20 
5O0—2....... 5.75 20—2.. £.90 
19 —2 occ cee 5.45 60—1 4.60 


Thrown Silk Active 
Good Inquiry for Crepes and 
Prices Firm 

Dealers reported a very good in- 
quiry for thrown silk last week and 
prices were firmer as a consequence. 
Quotations of most dealers showed 
no decline from the previous week 
and on certain constructions small ad- 
vances were noted due to a scarcity of 
otferings. This was particularly no- 
ticeable in the georgette varns which 
commanded 1I0c a pound more than 
before. There is a definite scarcity 
ot two and even thread georgette 
around the market and dealers are not 
promising deliveries earlier than three 
weeks. 

More interest was shown likewise 
by the hosiery trade. A number of 
sizable contracts in hosiery tram were 
placed for deliveries running over the 
coming three months. 

Prices are as follows 


(60 daye basis) 


span Organzine, 2 thd XXA in skei $7 4 
ipan Tram, 3 and 4 thd skeins 6 76 
ipan Tram, 5 thd on cones........... 6 65 
ipan Crepe, 3 thd on bobbins 65 turns 7 30 

ipan Crepe, 2 thd XXA on bobbins 7 
urns ‘ swaeene 7 80 
ton Crepe, 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 6 40 

ae 
Adds Rayon Sizing 


kobison-Lindner Co., Inc., 20-26 
WW. 22d St., New York, has added an- 
other specialty to its business, that of 
sizing artificial silk, which the com- 
pany sells either in skeins or on 
lresser spools. This company has de- 
veloped its principal business along 
the lines of manipulating and convert- 
ing rayon, having its own dyeing, 
It has 
specialized particularly in fast colors 
and has also emphasized the multiple 
winding of artificial silk in = direct 
Within the next two months 
it expects to increase its equipment to 
he in a position to give up to six ends 
on multiple winding. The company 


throwing and winding: plants. 
colors. 


has issued an interesting shade card 
showing its fast dyed. colors in rayon. 


Viscose Charlotte Office 

\ southern selling agency has been 
established at Charlotte, N. C., by The 
Viscose Co., with the idea of offering 
more direct contact to rayon con- 
sumers in the South. Harry L. Dal 


ton and H. W. Rose are in charge 
ot the new offices. 





Business News 


Erie City Iron Works Personnel 
Changes 

Several changes in the personnel of the 
Erie City Iron Works organization, Erie, 
Pa., were made at the recent annual 
meeting of its board of directors. Hay 
H. Clemens, treasurer of the Hays Mfg. 
Co., and director in the Kalbfleisch Corp. 


and the National Association of Manu 
facturers, was elected president. He 
succeeds Edward C. Moore who, how 
ever, remains with the company as vice 
president and treasurer. L. V. Reese, 
general manager of the company, was 
elected secretary and will hold that ot 
fice in addition to his present duties. -\ 
R. Horr, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., and Ely Griswold, vice-presi 
dent of the Griswold Mfg. Co., of Erie, 
with the officers above named, complete 
the board of directors. Thomas FE. Du 
ban rejoined the Erie City [ron Works 
organization on March 1 to direct the 
sales and act as an advisory engineer. 


To Sell Waterford Knitting Co. 
Equipment 
h 


The machinery and equipment of t! 
Waterford Knitting Co., Kings Canal, 
Waterford, N. Y. will be offered for 
sale on the premises Wednesday, April 
22, beginning at 10 a. m. There are 660 
lots to be sold to the highest bidders 
without limit or reserve. The real estate 
has been sold and the owners must va 
cate. The sale is under the management 
of G. L. & H. J. Gross, of Providence, 
R. I. 

There are included cards, pickers, ga 
netting machines, mules, loopers, knit 
ting machines, winders, finishing m 


( 


chines, etc 


Spinning and Weaving No 
Longer “Hazardous 

Spinning and weaving of cotton and 
wool are among the latest to be removed 
from the rapidly contracting list of ox 
cupations regarded by life 
companies as hazardous. A new rate 
book prepared by the Prudential Insur 
j | America makes further 


nsurance 


ance Co oO! 
premium CONCESSIONS to ope ratives n 
cotton, woolen, worsted and knittir 
mills. 

Not so long ago—in the early days 
life insurance in this country—workers 
in these crafts were flatly rejected a 
insurance risks. In camparatively recent 
vears, however, successive editions of in 
surance rate books, which reflect the ef 
fect of improvements in working and 
living conditions in all departments of 
industry, have shown a marked tendency 
to let down the bars. 

Discussing the most recent premium 
rate liberalizations, Prudential officials 
attributed them entirely to the improve 
ments observed throughout the field of 
industry. The improvements, it was 
said, had been noted particularly of late 
in the textile field. 

“In the early davs of the textile crafts 
in this country,” said one, “working con- 
ditions were not nearly so good as now, 
and no better than those prevailing in 
the older countries abroad. The air was 
filled and mill floors covered with lint 
and dust, and the method of humidifying 
by injecting jets of steam into the work 
rooms combined to make the occupations 
unhealthful. 


“These conditions, however, have been 
overcome in large measure \ recent 
investigation by a Prudential statistician 
showed material improvement New 


mill buildings have been erected and old 
ones modernized to embody the latest 
principles of ventilation, sanitation and 
health conservation. New ideas of 
cleanliness have eliminated lint and dust 
to a great extent, while the wage in 
creases obtained from time to time have 
wrought similar improvements in hous 


ind living conditions.” 
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A. P. Villa & Bros., Inc. : 


YOKOHAMA CANTON SHANGHAI 8 
MILAN TURIN LYONS x 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silks e 


Silk on Quills or Beams : 


Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Crepes and Hosiery Tram: = 
a Specialty a 


o “Ns 


95 Madison Avenue, New York = 


j 
Pelephone: Madison Square 3200 \2 
‘\ 


MILLS: IF 


Passaic, N. J Netcong, N. J 


{ Mifflinburg, Pa ~<c 
Turbotville, Pa 


\ 
Erwin, Tenn. j 


fr 


» 





THOMAS H. BALL 


Worsted Yarns 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH SYSTEMS 


Weaving and Knitting 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1015 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
158 Summer Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


10222 Somerset Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
226 W. Adams Street 
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Immediate delivery 





















ngora 


an it Wool 
in balls and skeins 


Highest quality 
Lowest prices 


PATARD-CHATELAIN 


Lons le Saunier (Jura) France 








us today. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 





200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 







of 
Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 










Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
ForREIGN WOOL vomestic 






Our up - to-date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 
Founded by Mark : 
Souath ts O08 of our business means reason- 
able, prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INc. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 





252 Summer Street —: BOSTON 


















HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. : 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 
can now be made of Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


A = ta WAL Ou S [ Te One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost 


P, TAD) Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
A f ee oe ' : The saving this machine effects by 
7 4 a 
ji ® 
iA 


and Trimming Machine 


Now equipped with Improved 
Automatic Stripping Attachment 


trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 
seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 
Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on “backs’ 
or “back grays.’ 

Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up. This 
effects a further saving by pre- 
venting spoilage of goo ids in shear- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 
Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular intervals 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a fine seam. 
Operates by belt or _ direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 
of Complete Line. 


See pages 218 and 219 of Con- 
solidated Textile Catalogs. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Fyil Line of Sewing Machine Supplics Always on Hand 








> Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 
of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 


NEUTRALIZERS 


Remove Static Electricity 


from all Fabrics 


Factory, Portland, Me. 
M. S. PENNELL 
General Sales Agent 


127 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom Carbonizing and Picking 


Chelsea, Mass. 
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Wool Market Steady 
on Year’s Low Level 


Delaine at 59c, was 70ce—B. A. 
Market Deflated—Carpet Wool 
Decision 
The wool market is steadying it- 
self. Some little distress selling is still 
going on but is likely to be cleaned 
up in the near future and from then 
on the situation will be firmer and it 
would not surprise anyone if a con- 


siderable rebound ir prices occurs. 
Imports of combing, clothing and 
carpet wools into bond Boston for 


year to March 28 total in round num- 
bers 72,000,000 Ibs. Amount with- 
drawn for consumption during the 
same period was approximately 30,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

This would leave in bond 42,000,000 
lbs. which plus foreign wools in bond 
January 1 held by Boston Wool 
Trade Association of 17,000,000 Ibs. 
would give grand approximate total 

bond March 28 at 59,000,000 Ibs. 


Estimates as to world stocks of 
wool are secondary in the Boston 
market to the more practical question 
of the disposition of rather large 
stocks of foreign wools already here 
and for which no satisfactory mar- 
ket has developed. 

The wool market is firmer. It is 


becoming increasingly difficult to pick 
up any cheap lots of domestic wool 
and no one knows this better than 
topmakers who are under consider- 
able from their consuming 
clients for the making of lower prices. 
Cloth buyers and spinners are still 
under the opinion that lower prices 
in wools and tops are inevitable. 
Summer Street is not quite this 
opinion. 


In 


pressure 


ot 


domestic 
the 
unless 


wools approximately 
30% of clip has not yet 
sold and the growers become 
obstinate the balance of the clip will 
purchased at than 
paid contract some months 
for part of the clip. 
There are thus two distinct sections 
in the market, first those who have 
bought wools on contract at relatively 
high for the 
maintenance of a strong market upon 
to sell 
short of 


sirous 


been 


be lower prices 
were on 


‘ . 
ago the major 


prices and are looking 
those who 
and de 
lower 


which and, secondly, 


are domestic wools 
levels 
that the 


taken at 


seeing even 
established 
of the clip can be 


of 
temporarily so 
balane: 


advantageous prices 


Lower prices have been registered 
in the Buenos Aires market. The ex- 
treme and rapid movement of wools 
upward following the opening of the 
eason which led to excessively high 
prices being paid right up to the 
opening of the present year has now 
been followed by an extensive down- 


ward movement which has practically 


BRITISH WOOL CABLE 
Cable 


Bradford, Eng., April 1 


(Special 


to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—There is no life in the wool market here, and 


business is only possible where holders will accept low prices. 
The further weakening of crossbreds in New Zealand has rather 
spoilt what prospect there was of recovery in the Bradford 


market. 


deflated the market and left some wools 
at about where they were 
ing of the season. During the last week 
or ten days B A 4s and §s have lost 
at least 3c a lb. and on recent cables 
4S were quoted 4oc c. i. f. and 
37c. These prices may be com- 
pared with 44-45c for 4s and 39-40c 
for 5s in bond. 

The Treasury Department recently) 
turned down a proposal of carpet 
manufacturers to have certain low- 
grade blooded wools admitted free of 
duty for purposes of 
facture. 

The increase in the Australian clip 
of approximately 250,000 bales 


at the open- 


Bx ston 


5s 


carpet manu- 


is not 





ci 
L 


Merino wools keep steady. 


mndon 


there is 


fi 


wi 


reign 


Recely 1] 


ncerned 


or 


wools 


\ustralia 


are 


a sounder 


spot 
tempt mill 


Its 


wool 


as 


low 


which 


Wool Receipts 


ols at 


ot 


Boston. 


ended Mar. 28 with 
date as compared 
similar period in 
data compiled by 


Servic« 


ot 


Economics, 


Bureau 


1 


domestic 
also 


Philadelphia and New 


with 
1924, 
the 


of 


partment 


economic 


and now 
forced liquidation is apparently over 





as 


that 


basis 


ought 


and 


fc reig n 


buyers into the market. 


imports 


if 








York for 
totals for 


1 
week 


Veal 


those 


based 


M: ir ket 





of 
upon 
News 
\gricultural 
\gricul 


: ture, are as follows, in pi xs 
going to overtake the world demand en : ae moat = = JAN 
it is said and yet it has been found W 
necessary to restrict offerings for M : 
this season approximately 50°, AES 
the end of the season there wil! 
; \To ’ ) S { ’ 
probably be a carry over of 350,000 IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL } 
bales which may be largely increased : es 1, 674 
if withdrawals at the sales yet to New Yor! i 
come are heavy. So far as Boston is 
Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
Ohio, Penneylvania and West Virginia Colorado and New Mexico 
Fine delaine ; ; , 58—60 Fine ... 1.42—1.48 
Fine clothing . ; ; b1—52 3% blood 35 — 3-30 
Wy DIOGO . 6c. os no 1 blood 1.20 1.25 
% blood .... ; ; 5&—6#O y = 7 
1, blood .... 58—60 Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 
Michigan and New York oa paca .- ae 4 6 
Fine delaine 57—h9 ree s a eo ee 
Fine clothing 50—51 Mohair 
1, blood .. ws a ne. ea te —oO Domestic 
, to %.... ae Re ne 0 Rest combing Se R83 88 
j ; 2 oe Best carding 7: i8 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar roreign «in Bond) 
14 blood ..... 57—38 Turkey Snes 53—58 
2 blood : B6—BT CRBS. ccieiisns wan 40—A0 
YM blood ...... .. 56—58 Foreign Cc lothing and ( ‘ombing 
common .., “rn ; ; tS 1 (In Rond 
Calif a Seoured Basis—Cape: 
alifornia Super 12 months ou Be 
: (Scoured Basis.) Super 10-12 months 1 .18—+1 .20 
Northern, 12 mo. ...... ; 1.45—1.50 Anstratian 
Sp’ middle counties. .......1.30—1.35 TOs '-36—1.0 
Southern, 12 mo.......... 1.20—1.25 64s L 20—} 25 
Fall EUOD ee ideeadne tas 1.18—1.22 5S—60s 1.06-—1.10 
Fall defects 1.18—1.12 Grease Basis: 
Carbonized eee. 0 ee 1.25 1.30 P Montevideo: 
Texas ve O08 3 
Hs > = 
(Scoured Basis.) = 1c ia 
Fine 12mo. ........ 1.45—1.50 Breno. st, TT 
x | ee 7 1.43—1.45 “yy ‘ 
FDU csasccivescccs. 3248 oS oe 
Pulled—FEastern Foreign— Carpet 
(Scoured Basis.) (Gre La n bond) 
4. al : ree 101.45 Aleny VW i 1G 
A a ; 1.25—1.30 \ngora 6 7 
B-Super ......... 1.10—1.90 Awassi: Washed 12-44 
ee ii ae Henk ety eS eo 9 Karadi Washed 11 1" 
“bes fine 1.20 1 \) Chin: Combing 2° 2 
Medium B 1.10—1.20 No. 1 Wild. ball ny 5 
Medium C 90) 95 W'ld filling 10— 32 
. } ’ e t *() z 
Montana. Idaho and Wvoming r — re 31 
(Scoured Basis.) ae : : 
tanks See a 1 49--1.49 Khorassan: White, Ist clip 30—31 
De bid ; aay 1 35 2nd clip ie a Mei de i a a oe ; 23 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.27—1.31 Mongolian: Urga 4¢ 
ar Slane: ; - 1.16@—1.21 Manchurian ..... 34 
1, blood 1.06—1:11 Black Face Sh 
U ; Servian akin wool 35 
tah East India: Kandahar 4 17 
SD nc as oa wo ea a .1.45—1.50 Viekan'! $8 — 50 
Fine medium ........ ; 1.30—1.31 Joria 60-68 





Prices Trend Lower 


Lack of Confidence Stull \pparent 


—Small Volume of Sales 

PHILADELPHIA.—Although declines 
in quotations have been less drastic 
prices continue soft and when manu 
facturers desire to buy small lots new 
low prices are usually made roth 
foreign and domestic grade are 
easier, although no large stocks ot 
the latter are being held by local 
dealers. It is believed by a number 
ot dealers values may go lower during 


the next few weeks as manufacturers, 
particularly of worsteds, are not 
booking orders and consequently not 
in need of additional wools 

This, togethe1 with the time fo 


the marketing of the new clip draw- 
ing nearer, leads many to state that 
the bottom has not yet been reached 
Manufacturers, however, have little 
wool on hand and if they should book 
new orders it would be necessary tor 
them to buy and dealers expect a 
ig soon to be reached when buy 
ers will be attracted causing prices t 
okie more stable and © stronger 
when confidence is again restore 
There is so little trading being 
lone in this market that prices are 
nominal and what wools are worth 
depends upon whether the dealer 
wishes to sell quickly or wait tor 
manufacturers to come to him Le 
tween thes« two conditions price 
vary over a wide range, and in the 
former instance no more than §sc¢ tor 
best bright combine fleece could be 
obtained, while in the other case deal 
ers would quote 58¢ to 59¢ at which 
several are now holding 
\Ithough the transaction was 1 
nade im this market it is report la 
spinner purchased a tair sized lot ot 
Hee vool recently the quarter ot 
ch he fieured cost mM the 
orhood of goe clean. Quotat if 
thi gerade average $1.05 t SI.TO at 
t tine Growers ot these ols 
re holding trrmlyv. belies 
| o higher later a occu t 
ear when they sold at 45¢ a1 
1 saw deal s secure O«¢ 
Woolen Interest Small 
Sales of woolen wools are q t 
} oly ionu ber 0 these 1 ile 
Prading 1 restricte each 
nquit ‘ Its in ‘vel tition 
that new low prices are lly 
le mn iccceding ales t eINng 
larly true o foreign pulled 
coured wools, which ha ween 
in important factor in causing weal 
ness (;o00d B upers Cat be it 
$1.10 to $r.13 when a buvye lo 
( ed Noil re q iet, deale juot 
65c for low quarter, 70c 
ter, Soc for three-eighths, $1 for halt 
blood and $1.15 to $1.25 1 
stocks of the latter being | (arpet 
wools are quiet so far as new irders 
are concerned. 
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CRODNEYC_HUNT DX MACHINEXCOMPANY, 





The Sargent Backwasher 


and Backwash Dryer 
For Obtaining Clean Card Sliver 


The Sargent Backwasher appeals This machine gives the sliver the 
to mill men who realize the value same care that is given the 
of clean wool in producing the scoured wool in the first place. 


best worsteds. The Sargent Backwash Dryer 
Its many practical improvements allows of perfect temperature and 
(evolved by Sargent engineers) moisture control. There are no 
make it the most up-to-date heated cylinders—currents of 
method of washing carded wool heated air—not metal contact dry 
sliver, and just the machine in _ the sliver. 

the dye house for washing The illustration shows the two 
Vigoureux and dyed tops. machines in combination, although 
THE SARGENT BACKWASH DRYER _ the Backwash Dryer may be used 
cannot injure the sliver. The old with any make Backwasher im 
tendency toward harshness jin connection with card sliver or 
backwash drving is disappearing. dyed top. 

Send for further information 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Graniteville, Mass. 


Booklet 
No. 221 





ROPE SOAPERS 


Widely used in Bleacheries and Dye and 


Print Works 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
! ie AT " “TH GTITL. ch tinea aaion 





"9 | - COTTON FLOCKS - 
MACHINE COMPayy FOR FLOCK DoT FABRICS 
NO. ANDOVER, MASS. 3 Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter- Write far samples, 


CLAREMONT WasTEMFG. Co, pert, CLAREMONT,NLH. 
Tape Condensers : 


for uniformity, evenness, strength and ; 
increased production Cae eee 


of all grades and sizes of wool spun | 3 CON OMY 
. 
coment f GIMTC TSS 
your carding machines can do for you. 


. Pige yaa eran ene 
D. & F. Card Clothing Nee dae gat a 


ALOT on INE BOAILT ANAS A: 
rete) kG IAS ee aye MN tu Wei: (0) <8 MICH.USA 


Ask for catalogues on the complete line of 


D. & F. Wool Machinery 
T al E wes N DA a ph O J a i a R ICA : TEXTILE ciate. INVENTOR 


OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
oo NCE 1832 CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


—d SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Recovered Wools 
Seem on Even Keel 


Not Much Volume Buying of 
Graded Rags—Worsted Wastes 
Inactive and Easy 

Although recovered wool men are 
doing a fair business they are posi- 
tively not buying rags in any volume. 
The same is true of woolen mill con- 
sumers. It almost looks like concert- 
ed action on the part of both sets of 
consumers to “bear” the rag market. 
And yet aiter all it may be merely the 
business instinct of a number of in- 
dividuals fairly well supplied for their 
immediate needs who are willing to 
stay out as long as they can before 
replenishing stocks, feeling confident 
that rags are not likely to get away 
from them in the near future. Ab- 
surdly low offers are made, however, 
according to some rag sellers, 4c or 
5¢ in cases below the asking price. 

The rag market is trying to find it- 
self, but with no great amount of 
success although softs are firm at 
14%c. Spring collections are slow 
and rather small in volume. A vis- 
itor from the middle west stated that 
he expected rag collections for April, 
May and June to be large and alto- 
gether satisfactory in volume and 
went so far as to say that he regard- 
ed a further decline in mixed and 
graded rags inevitable. As opposed 
to this view it would seem as though 
there were sufficient potential buying 
power in the woolen mills and _ re- 
worked plants, held up for the mo- 
ment by a slow purchasing in the 


_ RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


TEXTILE WORLD 


goods market, to prevent any further 
serious decline in rag values. 

The Dewsbury English rag market 
is softer owing to falling away in 
American and domestic purchasing. 
Most of the Berlins are down, the 
white Berlin being off 25 shillings 
per cwt. with blacks and coloreds off 
5-10 shillings. Drab and tan Berlins 
are unchanged. Shetland gray coarse 
stockings are off 15 shillings and best 
white coarse the same amount. The 
flannels are holding firmer and have 
resisted the downward pressure. The 
best fine white is quoted 235 shillings 
per cwt. and the best coarse white 175 
shillings per cwt. 

In white worsted threads the price 
trend is downward although produc- 
tion continues to fall off. No one in 
this market looks for any large inflow 
of worsted wastes for the next few 
months. When the lightweight open- 
ing occurs in August, worsteds may 
have better business. But this is 
rather too far ahead to influence the 
market and in the meanwhile it can be 
said that woolen mill consumption is 
far in excess of worsted mill produc- 
tion of these commodities. Colored 
worsted threads are relatively firmer 
than the white qualities. From the 
peak of the year they are off 8-10%, 
which may be compared with a de 
cline of 12-15% for white qualities. 

A waste importer stated that col 
ored materials are all relatively high 
er in the Bradford market and that 
they could not be imported under our 
market even if there were any mill 
demand, which as a matter of fact is 
almost entirely absent. 


_s et TSS ee 


Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 
oo 8. ee eee $1.50—$1.55 
2 eee 1.25— 1.30 
Medium Colored ........ 65— .70 
Ring— 
Fine Australian ........ 1.50— 1.55 
Fine Domestic .......... 1.45— 1.50 
Thread White Worsted 
WO ac ocde wa sen ; 1.15—-1. 20 
\% Blood .... 1.10—1.12 
% Blood .... SS 90 
\ Blood ... pti .70 45 
Low .. cies 63 65 
Thread Colored Worsted 
ES Se and Oe bas ae aoa a © 50— .55 
J RSA eer ee AS— 52 
ok er 45— «448 
UREN Tbe icarkuie a's ois if 45 
NT aaa oe Ab ck oe e acm 4 oS— .40 
SNES hire a ae OA 0s 6 0a6 & 28— 32 
Card— 
Pane Witite ....... ‘ oto 75 
Medium White ......... 45— AS 


Fine Colored ea ; 
Medium Colored one acm 10— .12 


Reworked Wool 


Cents 
Serges— per Ib. 
DG Weanosee hs Ch eee ee ake 3—31 
SR, Kenn skvdses aC uae ss, ae 
ee sc ae ccs ao 65e kee eS 30—31 
DCGGe ke Pabhwidikas Ven ReReee 35—36 
RS ee eee , 25—26 
Knits 
0 Ee reer ae esas one 
been ca melee a egeecn ose. 5-1 
ME. Sivas Spnsasian we aeoeoere 39—40 
Merinos— 
A eee w.ee- 49-0 
ie 6 cay ahd cewie' ed 21—22 
tO Se ae 25—245 
Worsted Skirted— 
RE oe ee ke ko bak Oeil 28—30 
Se land caw scans «>see cem 27—28 
CR iin k4s ther aekwudleed axe 21—22 
, i hmhwa dn dade ses a ecicaess 25—26 





Men’s Wear Clips 


W orsted— 
SE so wee adeeukss tewhsrees isis 19—20 
DS ccc hak oa Onareee Die came 28—29 
ES cecacsaue dn aes eee. 0 23—24 
SD ea cae G Gum wahe he eke WAS oR 33—34 
TE. oc cb ciunds eseceenns sexs 30—31 
Flannels 
PE sa cdaacee nese ease hee . 19—20 
BIEL Suiwa daigie kare Valcoxa t tikes 17—18 
SNE. Crnian een nb-abanen sia teas 18—20 
DE aN le can awd auboekne so8% 27—2 
Be ce bags Weekend REVS CEES 2h—26 
RGR ocda ceeeeseecnceed evens 31—32 
Women’s Wear Clips 
Serges— 
DM gine aaens ses teeeee «53-86 
BE cankGy Cee wanne des ba. ea ee 28—29 
TOONS TET Tee ... 27—28 
NE ccccationees a . 80—32 
SL Scan avene es aeiace ark 4 31 
BR .0s0ceeaeeees alee 2 on 
: cidasdtenn se teewa ; . 32—33 
Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Conrtee Ment........ Sees, 16 
Fine light ...... : 25 14, —2¢ 
Pine Gark ...0s:. a 9% —10 
Serges— 
Light 17 18 
Brown °..... ‘ I 1t 
Blue Cb ceessecee 14 ) er 
BPO 6.0.6.0 vex 1114,—12 
Red Levamene 21 22 
aceon waedes Soke: Sal 16 
Knit— 
White . 
ee ; 19 
Serer ? 
ee ae 20 21 
Skirted Worsted 
OO ee ee : 101 11 
OS ROE rr re ore 944—10 
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Save Your Card Waste 


Every worth-while article is backed by an idea. In this case 


the idea was that a large part of the waste produced by cards 
could be saved. 


The result of this idea was the Choquette Patent Waste Saver. 
That it does save waste — between 50 and 75% -—is at 
tested to by scores of users. 


Not very often can one purchase an article which pays for 
itself in such a short time. This waste saver is attached to any 
make of card. It works independently — it is out of the way. 


480 are now installed in one carpet mill. 


Try one on a card. 
Write for a copy. 


H. G. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T, HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 


Our illustrated folder gives more details. 





“BRETON” 
OILS FOR WOOL 


Adapted tor All Kinds of Wool Batching. 


Made in various 
erades to meet differ- 

ent textile require- | 
ments. Tell us about 

the goods you make 
and we'll tell you the 
right ‘‘Breton’”’ 
brand to use. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 































































TO COPE WITH HIGH 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies 


hie nerease in the 
e of these products is the 
we offer that they mak 
tl guarantee 
upp! 
“Wyandotte” 
‘= Cuan en 





| 
| 


2S, 


Ch 3. B. Ford Companp, 
Wrasse Ke een 


ihe J. 
Sole 


B. 


Wyandotte, 


~ 
ne A nem en 


FORD CO. 


Manufacturers 


Michigan 


TEXTILE WORLD 


At the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition 










Extractors of a size and 
ThoON ee a type to meet every tex- 
The National Aniline and Chem ile reauirentint. feos 








7 / the 12” machine, for 
ical ¢ ompany, Inc., will be repre- wringing dyed samples 

a . to the big 48, 60 and 72- 
sented bv an exhibit at which will inch machines, special- 








ized skill and production 
result in definite advan- 
tages for the user. 





be displayed a comprehensive 









line of knitted textiles, showing Write for details 




















the various uses of National Dyes 


all of 






in branches the knitting 








industry. 


E OLHURS\, 
SEXTRACTORS=— 


CENTRIFUGAL 
TOLMURST MACHINE RA 3 toapues 1852. Trey. N.Y. 


ACT 







Experts of the company will be 


attendance to discuss 


In constant New York Office, 111 Broadway 
Western Rep., John S. Gage, 8 So. Dearborn S., 
" , . Chicago, Ill Southern Rep., Fred H. White, 
with you your coloring problems. Realty Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. San _ Francisce 
7 Rep., B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. Canadian Rep., W. J. West- 
away (o.. Westaway Bidg.. Hamilton, Ont.; 275 


Craig West- Montreal, P. Q. 


“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 
Report of a large 


Eastern Mill after 
Investigation. 














NATIONAL DYES 


FOR TEXTILES 


You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- 
the sales value of 


crease your 
goods. And you may have them 
too by adjusting your Kier Boil 


formula to include 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporat- 
ing the remarkable properties of 
minerals in the colloidal state. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 

Providence Chicago Montreal Send for particulars now while you 
think of it 

Hartford Charlotte Toronto — oP 


THE (WLESJETERGENT [6. 
Commonwealth Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 













H. & R. Dye Stick Works 


PITMAN, N. J. 
DYE .nq DRYING 


STICKS POLES 
of all kinds 


Parks-Cramer Company 


A 



















Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditromng 


Profit by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston. «= Charlotte 
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Argue Dye Duty Case 
Before Appeal Court 


DeVries Claims Decision for Im- 
porters Would Defeat Aim of 


Congress 
Wasutncton, D. C.—The inte 
of Congress to protect adequately the 
American dye industry from foreign 
ion would be defeated if the 


U.S. Court of Customs Appeals finds 


competi 


that dyes imported by Kuttroff, Pick 
hardt x Co, and H. Ae Metz & oO. 
New York importers, are not com 
petitive with domestic products, de- 
clared Marion DeVries, who = ap 
pea ed before the court this week as 
amicus curtae on behalf of American 


manufacturers. Mr. DeVries 
sought to impress upon the court that 
ft the Tariff Act of 


1922 that the importers now are seek 


le provision of 


ing to circumvent was incorporated 
i v by Congress for the specific 
pose of safeguarding the domestic 
industry. If the court rules that the 
yes 1n question are not com 
within the meaning of the 
law it will practically nullify that fea 
ture of the 


Ame! ican 


such competition. 


protect 


just 


designed to 
manufacturers f 


act 


rom 


lhe cases heard by the court were 
those brought originally by Kuttroif, 
Pickhardt & Co. i 


the 


In an appeal from 
decision of the Board of General 


s\ppratsers that Crystal Violet, In 
danthrene Blue and Benzo Red were 
subject to duty as competitive with 


domestic dves. The were 
heard by the Court last year and re- 
manded to the Board at that time for 
findings of fact 
The court also heard argu- 
ments on the motion of H. A. Metz 
& Co. in a case in which the Board 
held that imported Alizarin Blue 
Black B and BBB were competitive 
with domestic should be re 
manded to the Board for the latter's 
findings of fact and the reasons for 
its Allen R. the 
company’s attorney, maintained that 
the imported dves were not competi- 
tive within the meaning of the law 
because they not 
stantially the same results when used 
in substantially the same manner 


same Cases 


Its and conclusions 


thereon 


dyes 


decision. Brown, 


do produce sub 


John G. Lerch, Government's coun- 
in the Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
the court that the Board 
adhered to its original opinion that 


] -* 
sel Cases, 


informed 


the imported dyes were in competi 
tion with domestic \ttorney 
DeVries argued in support of the 
Government’s contention, declaring 
that the dyes clearly were competitive 
in every way. That is decisive of 
the specific issue before the court and 
beyond that, he said, is the larger 
issue ‘hat the court should 


dyes. 


not Ic se 


(Continued on page 201) 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 








Alumina Sulp. com... 1% Dext! Pota 
Ce DOOR cas wscewas 2 2 ms ’ SS 10 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 34— 3% 110, I Wy ib 
Potash. Touimp.;...<:. 2% 3% TU yb 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 1? ts 
cee ensacwe a eo 7%4— S Sago, 1 . 
Bleach powder, per 10U Shit 100 Ib 
lb. works, carloads... 1 90 2 30 | ) 
Dine BORG. . 6 oscaceccss 1% 5 I) e 9 bags, 100 
Calcium Arsenate...... Tio— Sho ib 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin Do. bbls 
DS eee ys Hho S Potato 
ER ee ee eect s 114 R 
COMPOPAS, TOD. rcecsccess 10 OO 17 00 Wheat 
Cream of Tartar....... 211 21% Tapioca flo 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 130 — 2 00 
Formaldelivde Spot.... v gy! Pi 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 80 1 50 Coal Tar 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls.. 19 191, Colors 
as chan edt wre be00 % 20! 21 (Il 1) 
Tellow Cerende.. ...5+% 1S 18l4 Columbia FI 
Hydrosuiphite Cone.... 2=5 — 25le op 
Lead—Brown acetate... 1414 15 skv « ur 
White (erystals)..... lly 16 1 GI 
Lime, acetate, 1% Ib... 3 00 £4: 
Potassinm—Bichromate 8! Sq ky. FI ; 
Chlorate crystals..... 7 9 Fast. RL 
Permangan, tech..... 15 16 Solamine.... 
Sodium acetate......... 6 Oly Azurine...... 
Bichromate .......... 6! 6% Brown, C.... : 
Bisulphite, 35%..... 150 — .. Brown. M... 
SOM, Tah ois a rdiawintk ae 8%— 9% Brown, Congo G.. 
PROEPUEO on cccckcee 3ho 4 Brown, Congo R. 
Prussiate yellow 10 10! Green. B peer 
Sulphide, 600, fused. OM 4 Green, G eee 5 
309, crystals......... 214 2% Orange, Congo.... 
Tartar emetic, tech... 26 Orange, Fast § 
Tin—Crystals ......... 3 - dUly Red, Fast F.... 
Bichloride, 50 deg : 16 Red, Congo......« 
Oxi: BBl6ic cess cases 61 63 enzo Purpurine 4 B 
Ee TOs keds csceses 10 10! enzo VPurpurine 10 
. i wa - 

; Acids Scarlet, 4 BA 
Acetic, 280 per 100 lb. 3 12 3 37 Scarlet, 4 BS..... 
Werle OFVSCAIS: .. 6c cs he 4¢ Searlet. & BS. 
POEMIC, (BOD. 6:566c60sss 11 Scarlet, Diamine 1 
EGRGEIG: E90 Sao. 6000s 6 7 Wiotet Nic. sce 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per Yellow. Chrysoph 

100 Ib. in tank ears. s 90 enine ee, 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per Yellow, Stilbene.... 
100 Rib chains anne 4.25 6 00 Developing Colors— 
NINE 5 Wiis oeince mate cs 10144— 11 3 Se ee : ee 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Blick Zambesi....... 
ton in tank cars..... 1400 —15 00 Bordeaux, Dev...... 
RINNE og ces kewate sks oe 27%— 29 Orange, developed... 

° *rimuline ‘ on 
Alkalies Red, Dev, 7 Bia... 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. 6% a Scarlet, Dev. ....005<: 
Borax, Crys., bbls..... dD 6 Sulphur Colors 
Potash carbonate, 80- DOO 534 cbhcwens cide 
PT wee eee eee e eens 6 G! ROG, CMOS oc ewwaees 
Caustic, 88-92%...... 7% 7% EE TORS gis:0eesawe 
Soda Ash, 580%, light 1 43 - 2 44 Brown 7 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 25 1 63 See cs 5 
Bicarb. per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 Green. olive 
Caustic, 760% per 100 Welle as vcs 05 enka 
By “aca seneees codmieias <a ae on 2 Oe 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 319 — .. sasie Colors— 
| ae | ee 110 —1 % Auramine ..........: 
Mismarck Brown..... 

Natural Dyes and Tannins Chrysoidine ......... 
. ‘ . z Fuachine erystals.. 
Fustie: Crystals. ...... 19 — 22 Malachite green... 

Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 - 12 Methvlene blue.. 
Gambier, liquid..... eae 14 — li's Methvl violet . 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 19 Rhodamine B, ex 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 13 — 15 sail 
Indigo—Madras ....... eal ee Seas Satvantne.....-<..ccc 
a cee, ie. e ‘ Victoria Blue B...... 

So ere ree 7 — 

Crystals’ tes 14— 16 Acid Colors— 

Osige Orange, Extract, Naphthol blue blk 

MeO Meee on et = ™% Naphth lamine black 
Osage Orange Crystals. 14 — 14% 4 B.......... serene 
Quercitron extract, 51 Alizarine saphirol... 

MNS dine sre eocmesa ccs 6 — 7 Alkall blue..........- 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., Indigotine ........... 

ME Re ek ee ve 6% 7 Induline (water solu- 

Extract, stainless.... 9 10 DIO) civ rece ce sueis'ss 
Tanuic Acid, tech...... 33 — 40 Soluble Blue......... 

Sulphoncyanine ° 

Dyestuffs and Intermediates Salphone Btwe Ria 

ate > BP Becesecee 

Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 90 — 9% i cca aaa 

RN oot naed cosas 60 — 65 Guinea green......... 
Alpha Naph’ylamine.... 3 — 3 Wool green S........ 
Aniline NG o6s V0 baneana 16 — 17% Orange TI a ae 

Salt ....-sceseeceeese 24 — 26 Orange GG crys...... 
Beta Naphthol, sup- Acid fuchsine........ 

a... Eee 5 — 6h Aso eosine G... 

| err 22 — 2 Rinsat ee. 
Dimethylaniline ....... 33 — 36 iy a —_ pe 
Metaphenylene Dia - hag VOHOW. cccsicss. 

Mine .....-.eceeseoees 99 — 95 F. Light Yellow 2 G. 
Paranitraniline ........ 60 — 6 F. Light Yellow 2 G 

Oils and Soaps Naphthol, yellow..... 
Castor Oli, No. 3....... 164%— 18 Chrome Colors— 
Olive Oil, denatured, - Aliz. Black B 
ens Aliz. B as 
yea. eentee Le AORO SSS 1 “. pee ~~ Diamine Black PV... 
Red ee ee 1 ae ee “hrome Blue Black... 
’ a kee Bas Chrome Brown....... 
Stearic SEAM double si Chsome (Genen 

MN cnt rede 600% : b— ~ ileal at 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%... 10 — 12 Chrome Yellow....... 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials Indigo— 

Albumen, blood do- Synthetic 20% paste. 

MMR ace ouare'ed a + 50 — 60 Contracts ........... 
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Dves and Chemicals 
Lack Interest 


Market 
Nature 


one i 
Position 


. , 
Continues Routine = in 


Alkalies Still in Fine 
News 


Features 


bre journalist tandpoint the 
cet I ) textile ¢ cals and 
dyes is hardly worth reporting at this 
¢ here UTX no development 
y of the 1 e. Business in the 
ot Market is progressing along en 
tirely routine lines with most material 
igging. The dullness has depressed 
ertain material t déclines ha not 
een serious 1m \ they ittected 
1s r ble ort the |] 
( tt ] ( On ilka es con 
nues to c { by pro 
lucers repoftinge maintenance ot the 
large withdrawals previously noted 
[le ne powde il iuid chlorine 
also continue in a steady position 
L)ve e vLitr ane r l ils 
nd although there have been some 
( £7¢ n lt ( lor 1 el ned 
ites, Irregular In nature the dve 
nominally unchanged at pre 
viously quoted levels 
News developments carry much 
more interest at this time than do 
arket activities. The loss of its 
ippeal by the Government in the Get 
man patent case was one of the high 


lights of the recent period and al 


1 


though this case may very probably 


he called to the Supreme Court there 


is an opinion in the trade that there 
is litthe chance of subsequent reversal. 

Next week is an important one in 
chemical circles as the spring meet 
ing of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety will be held at Baltimore. The 
program of the dye division will be 
found in another column. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


I. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., have just issued a circular en 
titled “The Ponsol Dyestuffs” de 


scribing the properties and wide use 
of this line of vat 
and in addition showing dyeings in 
two strengths 
for dyeing rawstock, yarn and pieces, 


colors on cotton, 


on yarn. Directions 
by various methods are also included. 
The circular should prove of value to 
users of vat colors of the Anthracene 
Although this 
just been issued, the list of dyes men- 
tioned therein has already been aug- 
mented by the addition of a new dye, 
Ponsol Brilliant Blue R Paste, whicl 
has just recently been announced. 
The General Dyestuff Corp. has 
been incorporated at Albany.  In- 
cluded in the incorporators is H. A. 
Metz, of H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hud- 


series. circular has 


son St., New York. Definite details 
of the new corporation’s activities 
are not announced other than it will 
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MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS ! 


FANCO ART SILK OIL 


After repeated tests and experiments the largest producers of Artificial Silk in America advise the 
use of this oil for conditioning Artificial Silk. 


SOLVENTENE 


This product has wonderful solvent action on oil, grease, and kier stains; also acts on the natural waxes 
of cotton. Used in kier boiling; gives a better bottom, consequently a better and whiter bleach. Unexcelled 


for boiling out cotton before dyeing and for removing oil from Artificial Silk fabrics. 


SOAPS TURKEY RED OIL STAINLESS OIL 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OIL TURKOLENE OIL 
SILK De Gumming Oil ART SILK OIL OLIVE OIL 
GLYCENE For Natural Silk Soaring NEUTRAL OLIVE SILK SOAP 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES and OILS for all PURPOSES 


All our products are manufactured under the supervision of expert chemist. The facilities of our 


laboratories are at your disposal. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Ine. 


Kensington Soap Works 


— 


516-518 South Delaware Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








—for Heavy Goods, too 


It is unnecessary to remind practical mill men of the 
difficulties of removing starch from heavy goods. 


They well know that often some of the starch remains, 
resulting in stains and dirty patches in the cloth. 


This trouble can be eliminated by using D-SIZ-O which 
acts equally well on either light or heavy cloth. 
Write for free sample. 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


D-SIZ-O 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 













Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 



























5S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


Cotton, Wool 






































“al INCORPORATED 
Worsted Skein Dyeing 

A acne tar GOO! | .000ib. 
2 Som 2 Dyestuffs 
sal I a a I eaiie tes ‘oll, with 
electric push button control. 

Wich | CORES 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
tormity in dveing is fully maintained. 

cae arene ere Everything for Textile Printers 
HUSSONG DYEING And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 

Engraving Machinery and Supplies 







MACHINE CO. 


Groveville New Jersey 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Previdence, BR. L 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


deal in dyes and that its headquar- 
ters will be at the Metz offices on 
Hudson St. 

Culmination of the project to de- 
finitely merge the members of the 
(;erman dye cartel into a single en- 
tity is indicated in reports from Ber- 
lin to the effect that steps have been 
taken for a closer combination of the 
seven big companies. They have 
veen associated for many years but 
this move means still closer affilia- 
tion. It is understood that the capi- 
tal and reserves of the resulting cor- 
oration will be upwards of $250,- 
100,000, 

The White Tar Aniline Corp. has 
transferred the manufacture and sale 
1 “Whitar” dyes to Bachmeier & 
Co., Inc., 438:448 West 37th St., New 
York. In announcing its retirement 
irom this field, The White Tar Ani- 
line Corp. expressed the belief that 
the added facilities thus secured by 
Bachmeier & Co., Inc., will assure the 
same standards of service and quality 
reviously maintained by it. 

Another interesting item of news 
was the announcement that 60 lbs. of 
\merican dyes had been shipped to 
Russia by the All-Russian Textile 
Syndicate and the intimation that 
idditional orders would result in the 
future if this initial 
proved satisfactory. 

Dr. Edgar F. Smith and Dr. Ira 
Kkemsen have been elected honorary 
fellows in the American Institute of 
(hemists. The annual meeting of the 
Institute will be held Monday, April 


experience 


uted to those of their customers who 
are interested in cotton printing. Be 
sides a description of the Gallopont 
colors and their use, together with 
data on their application, the book 
contains numbers of specimen prints, 
which show in a pertinent way the 
results obtained by the application of 
these new colors in calico printing.” 


Dye Chemists to 
Meet at Baltimore 


Division of A. C. S. Holds Sessions 
Next Wednesday and 
Thursday 
Included in the papers to be pre- 
sented by the Division of Dye Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at Baltimore next Wednesday 

and Thursday are the following: 

M. T. Bogert and R. L. Evans. Some 
New Dye Intermediates. 

Wm. D. Appel. Testing Fastness to 
Light with the Incandescent Lamp. 

Wm. D. Appel and I. M. Welch. Fast 
ness to Washing Tests for Dyed Tex 
tiles. 

Wm. D. Appel. Strength of Commer 
cial Dyes. 

Wm. Wright Lewers and Alexander 
Lowy. A Comparative Study of Az 
Dyes Made with H-Acid and Acetyl-H 
Acid. 

W. C. Holmes and J. F. T. Berliner 
The Dependence of the Color of Tech 
nical Dyes upon Hydrogen lon Concen 
tration. Preliminary paper 

W. C. Holmes. The Titration of Dye 
Mixtures by Means of Titanous Chlor 
ide. 
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Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


Eugene Vellner 
1209-11-13 North 4th St. _— Philadelphia, Pa. 















= 6, 6.30 Pp. M., at the Emerson Hotel, \. Willard Jovece Unsymmetri 
saltimore, Md. Thio-Indigo. 
a _ Irving W. Fay and Bernard S. Kline 
: : . Organic Salt of Eosin. (By title.) 
New Line of Dves 
—" Argue Dye Duty Case sana 
yu ont Company \nnounces (Continued from page 199) aes 
“Gallopont Colors - - ae is emi ie Text: eae he Tak 
\ line of new dyestuffs under the sight of—protection of the domestic KEMP GAS EQUI MENT for extile Finishing 
name of “Gallopont colors,” has been industry. Operations such as singeing, tentering, calender- 
— ee on the re a er counsel 7 ing assures maximum production with highest 
vy the Dyestuffs Department of E. I. utroff, Pickhardt & Co., contendec . Sis 7 . 
: ality sh. Burners suit al of 
lu Pont de Nemours & Co. It is that the dves were not competitive quality of fini h Burn to ” all types i 
tated that these represent a striking under the definition specifically set machines. i 
: : 3 2 ‘ Togs . Si ty rr WP ae Yer orp a “4 H 
evelopment in the class of basic dyes Out in the Tariff Act. He declared The KEMP SYSTEM for applying city gas. i 
or the calico printing industry. that there are large differences in ints 9 Papairae dnael . : 
5 7 f / ¢ ¥ vw in 
Pied aie Gini en Wats dene ta SeMenG betereth te iamocted and [he 20th CENTURY for producing gas for isolated f 
hades and properties The an- domestic dyes. It is utterly impossible } plants. | 
ouncement states : to use the imported dyes in sub RESULTS GUARANTEED. f 
_— \ salient advantage of the new teeny = _ a = } 
\pe of colors lies in the fact that the GomMestic dyes and get su pstantia ) 
preparation of the printing paste is the same results, the determining fac \ The ol M. KEMP i 
uch simpler than with basic dyestuffs tor under the Statute as to whether § } 
> no mordant is needed. the dyes are competitive, he said. Mr } MFG. CO. i 
: . . ¢ ~an ale ¢ > - > sctis ' | 
“The Gallopont colors are printed eee wee oy ge the domestic MN 405-413 E. Oliver Street I 
the usual Way but require no — dec are’ to be competitive by the Baltimore, Md. i 
teaming. This is one of the main Board of General Appraisers had not ’ {i 
dvantages of this new type. How- been freely offered in the market, also ! ! 
ver, in addition, the resulting prints, @ positive requirement under the law J i 
. 7 j » >t ; i co y > » + > > ' 
ue to the chemical nature of the i” determining whether the imported : 
ves, stand the washing operation dves are competitive with domestic | 
uch better than the usual basic dyes. : 
lors and do not stain white grounds. In a per curiam opinion the court | 


he new colors also produce much later denied the motion of H. A. Metz 


righter shades and show better fast- & Co. that the case should be re- 
ess especially to washing. manded to the Board. As a result, the 
“A beautifully bound and printed court will decide on the present rec 


= oS 


olume on these colors has just been ord, whether the dyes imported by 
ssued by the du Pont Company in a Metz were competitive with domestic 
imited edition and is being distrib- dyes. 
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ERDRIVEN EXTRACTOR 


Low Operating (ost 






ed 





For speed, dependability and economy in 
operation, FLETCHER ELECTRIC UNDER- 
DRIVEN EXTRACTORS soon prove their 
desirability by actual use. Their dura- 
bility is known to outlast any other 
extractor on the market. FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS pay for themselves in a very 
short time. 
Write for Catalog and 














convincing information 
. WAY » : 
Fuaercnear Works 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








LOGEMANN 
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Balin g Presses 




















From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 





Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 
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Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 








We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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J. J. KREHBIEL 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 


38/ FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We Import a full line of 


DYEING 
PRINTING and FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Descriptive Catalog upon request 
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Saponified Wool Oil 


is already compounded and _ prepared 
so that it will mix readily with water 
and make a thorough saponification 
without the addition of any animal or 
vegetable oil. 


We know of no Wool Oil on the mar- 
ket that makes so rich and creamy a 
mixture with plain water or that will 
wash out as easily as Harris Saponified 


Wool Oil. 
The A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


April 4, 1925 
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Men’s Wear Market 

(Continued from page 169) 
little ot these voods. The fact that 
with lower wool values the British 
lines have been reduced, opens up this 
situation for new consideration. The 
3ritish lines were originally priced on 
the then-current wool values, while 
the American lines were priced on the 
basis of wool bought prior to the 
greatest part of the advance. Ameri- 
can goods are still fairly below re- 
placement, while the 
merely following the 


British are 
replacement 
basis to the lower raw material price 
levels. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Richard Fensterer, who has been as- 
sociated with the American Woolen 
Co. since its inception, has resigned 
as assistant selling agent and depart- 
ment manager of Department 1. Prior 
to his association with the American 
Woolen Co. Mr. Fensterer was iden- 
tified with Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 
and William Iselin & Co. 

James A. Clark, who has been as- 
sociated with the American Woolen 
Co. since its inception and has been 
head of Department 1, Division A, 
has been appointed head of Depart- 
ment I, succeeding Richard Fensterer. 
Department 1 and Department 1, 
Division A, have been consolidated, 
Division A having been done away 
with. 

The Walther Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
men’s wear and dress goods have ap- 
pointed Nathan Kaplow, 29 Kneeland 
St., as their Boston representative. 

Tracy, McAteer & Peto are show- 
ing a new line of cassimeres for fall 
at $2 net. 

\V. G. Fisher and H. F. Kruse 
will continue the business of the firm 
ot Fisher, Parcels & Co., dissolved, 
under the name of W. G. Fisher & 
Co. 

No evidence is at hand to indicate 
that business has made much prog- 
ress during the last few weeks, 
though there has been a steady stream 
of small orders reported in many 
quarters. 

The new colors and the alleged 
new clothes consciousness which 
these colors are inducing among men 
generally, may work wonders in the 
way of expanding consumption, but 
clothiers are waiting for a real de- 
velopment rather than anticipating 
this move. 

It is thought that the trend is not 
so much a reaction from years of 
conservative colors as it is a new 
turn which will mould the course of 
the market for some years to come. 

The Ardsley Textile Sales Co.’s 
men’s wear department have opened 
the heavyweight lines of the Glen- 
brook Worsted Mills, which were 
shown last year as Kingston worsteds. 
Glenbrook offerings consist of a line 
of double plains, 15 ounces, as range 
300, at a base price of $4.17! net, 
30 e.0.m., and a line of fancy wors- 
teds, 13-13% ounces at $2.97%, net, 
30 e.o.m., and upward. 
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Metamorphosis Of A Cotton Rag 


Details of Fibre Material Manufacture and Uses to Which It Is 
Put in Textile Mills 


N executive of a silk company, 

accustomed to seeing fibre at 
ticles in daily use in his mill, not so 
long ago inquired where this tough, 
homogeneous substance was mined. 
His question is an error, though, con 
sidering the material, not particularly 
foolish for it seems impossible that 


shearing and compressive strength 
: - 17 } . 11 ‘ 
and is practically indestructible. It is 
I ewbeat esa sins hic ive +? 
sligntly resilient which C1ves in 
. | . +9 hard 
creased resistanc¢ against ara 


knocks, and is moreover lighter than 
aluminum. So it is apparent that fibre 


is not iron, although possessing its 


merits and many that the latter has 





The Beaters, which Reduce the Rags to Pulp 


such a strong material can be made 
synthetically. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that fibre, far from being min- 
eral, is fundamentally vegetable. It 
is made of old cotton rags. Following 
is a general description of this extra- 
ordinary evolution of “an old shirt 
to a roving can,” as it takes place at 
the plants of the Diamond State Fibre 
Co., manufacturers of fibre and fibre 
products. 

Fibre material is derived from 
carefully selected cotton rags and, 
after being submitted to various pro- 
cesses of grinding, dissolving, treat 
ment with chemicals, drying and 
pressing, emerges as a new homo- 
geneous substance of unusual quali- 
ties. It is hard, dense, tough and wear 
resisting; does not dent, crack, split, 
splinter or corrode; has great tensile, 


not. Moreover, for reasons of econ 
omy and service, fibre fulfills more 
requirements than any other material 
Recognition of this is evident from its 
use today by all leading manufac 
turers. 

Diamond fibre is made of cotton 
cellulose, hydrated. <A 
selected stock of cotton rags forms its 


chemically 


base. From all parts of the world 
rags are collected and shipped to cen 
tral points for sorting, dusting and 
fumigating. 
Details of Manufacture 

To make the different grades of 
fibre, certain combinations of rags are 
through © larg: 
dusters, where they are thoroughly 
loosened up and their surface dirt re 


selected and_ sent 


moved. They are then transferred 
from the dusters to the sorting rooms, 





Making Tubes, One of the Three Basic Forms of Fibre 


2403) »( 


where they are re sorted as 


1 


tor the various grades of fibre 


Che sorted rags then go to the 
heavy rotary cutters, and come out ot 
these machines cut into fine pieces 
and ready tor cooking. This latte1 


operation is conducted in huge rotary 
boilers, where the rags are thorough 
ly cooked under steam pressure. From 
these boilers the rags are delivered to 
washers, machines that macerate the 
rags and remove the particles of dirt 
loosened by the cooking operation 
Che “beaters” next take the stock and 
break it up into a pulp, at the same 
time drawing out the cotton fibres to 
their proper length. 

During the above processes every 
precaution is taken to remove sul 
stantially all particles of metal, grit 
and other foreign substances. This 
is most important, because it insures 
the fibre against the presence of for 
eign matter that would obstruct ma 
hining and impair its 


cl insulating 
property. 

From the beaters, the pulp passes 
through continuous paper-making ma 
chines, where it is formed into flat, 
wet sheets that travel over large 
drums for drying. In this stage the 
sheets of cotton cellulose are soft and 
velvety, resembling high-grade blot 
ting paper. The sheets are wrapped 
into rolls and then delivered to the 
fibre-making machines, where they 
are unwound and run through an acid 
bath, which acts as a parchmentizing 
agent. 


From Cellulose to Fibre 

he chemical process transtorms 
the sheets of cotton cellulose into 
sheets of fibre This material has a 
dense, tough, homogeneous texture, 
hecause it is made up of countless 
parchmentized webs inseparably inter 
woven and worked one into the other 
by the chemical treatment they have 
undergone. 

The sheets of fibre are next cut oft 
the fibre machines. The product is 
still saturated with the parchmentiz 
ing agent, which is removed by a 
long, slow and tedious leaching pro 
cess. It frequently requires over a 
vear’s time to complete this process, 
especially in the heavier thicknesses 
The fibre sheets are next dried, 
pressed flat, rolled and put in stock 
tor seasoning. 


he entire manufacturing process 
requires considerable time and infinite 
care, aided by the best technical facil 


ities modern science affords. Purity 
(absence of foreign matter) is o 
paramount importance. In order to 
maintain uniformity of quality an 
efficient corps of chemists regularly 
conducts analyses of the product dur 
ing the various stages of manuf 
ture 
Three Forms of Fibre 
libre is made in three basic forn 
sheets, rods and tubes. Rods are 


machined from sheets Tubes are 
made by a chemical process similat 
to that described for making sheets. 
From these three basic forms are fab- 
ricated and machined a countless vat 
iety of shapes and forms used by the 
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of this material for use in 
» industry are its impervious 
and the general ease 


grease 


which trucks, etc be 


The 


may 


leaned close texture and smooth 


irface of the substance prevent the 


linging of dust and dirt to the body 


if the receptacles; interior sur 


' 
t 
mooth and flawless and 1S 


impossible for the contents 


theretore, 


o catch; the color is incorporated in 


will not. theretore 


injure the fabri 


iterial and 


un and 


cs 


The variety in sizes and shapes ot 


ich receptacles is vreat, including, 


is it does, barrels, roving cat mill 


saskets, mill boxes, doffing cans, lock 


boxes deliver, ASCs seamless 


New 


Power Distribution Point 
Alabama 


ind the new station is expected to be berton. 


hie st important power distribution widow, and 
the northern part of Ala 
ma, since every principal industry by Rev 
egion will be connected with | 
] 
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\etive Wool Machinery 
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s own blue prints 
| 1 boro, 35 years ago. 
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Bridger. 


Lumberton 


Wheeler 


a retired mem 


Wheeler, 
ber of the firm of Boyce, Wheeler & 
New York selling agents, died 


ler the basi orms and tabri 
wn special parts. Other H. C. Bridger 
lone bv the fibre Hl. C. Bridger, prominent merchant, 
banker and cotton manufacturer, died 
eine: mnpirsdia likin March 26, at his home in Bladenboro, 
oe ; iking mac N. ( following a two weeks’ illness. 
Slices Biees lle was 58 vears old. Funeral ser 
; sa nicks, shuttles, Vices were held at the First Baptist 
: Seen Bieta Stare hurch at Bladenboro and interment 
: nbs. gears. picker W@S made there. Mr. Bridger was 
d pindie euatds etc. These president of the Bladenboro Cotton 
a ‘ined from fibre in its Mills, president of the Bank of 
{ sheets. rods and tubes Bladenboro and treasuret of the 
anstatt apecial parts are mach Bridger Corp., a mercantile firm. 


Mr. Bridger was a native of Con- 
». C., having located in Bladen- 
He took an 
tive part in developing the town, in- 
dustrially and otherwise. 


ac- 


He is survived by 10 children by 





LlUNTSVILIA \LA Phe Alabama 

‘ower Co. has purchased a_ thirty 

cre tract of land two miles south o! 

luntsville on the Nashville, Chat 

ona & St Louis Railway and will H. C. Bridger. 

tablish an electrical sub-station fo 

e distribution of a vastly increased his first wife as follows: R. C., J. 
oltage after the new high power line L., C. O., M. V., L. Z., and Dr. T. H. 
trom lopgood ind Decatur is put in Bridger, of Bladenboro; and Mrs. D. 
ervice The site is on the right of B. Dunn and Mrs. W. R. Elmore, 
vav of the present transmission line Bladenboro; Mrs. Joe Butler, Tabor, 
leading to Huntsville from Gadsden and Mrs. R. D. Caldwell, Jr... Lum- 


He is also survived bv his 


lhe funeral services were conducted 
Klliott Watson, pastor of the 
irst Baptist church, assisted by Rev 


ol machinery for February, 1925, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. on 
ed on reports received from go&8 March 30. Mr. Wheeler, who was 69 
cturers, “operating 1069 mills. . vears old, retired from active busi- 
‘xclusive of Ti ow failed ness about two years ago. Prior to 
r mt hi ‘“oOnnection with Boy c. Wheeler 
Spinning spindles 
_| Sets of on __ 
Wider 0 cards 
( ‘arre . 
nO ; Woolen | Worsted 
i i 
tebruary ’ 14 SO 82.2 77.4 S06 3.6 
anuary, 10 74.4 74.9 0.1 82.9 78.4 a2 3 74.5 
ary, 192 71.4 S07 82.9 84.2 80.2 82.4 77.6 
} € ty 
| . 192 75.9 69.4 80.7 93.0 87.5 89.6 73.6 
nua a2 it ¢ 78.3 ”? 1 S89 87.8 75.8 
bel 4 1024 71.4 t 76.1 O4 94.0 89.6 76.9 








& Boyce 
with the 
tile Co., 
services 
from his 


he was associated as buyer 
Wheeler & Motter Mercan- 
St. Joseph, Mo. Funeral 
were held on Wednesday 
[ home in St. 


former Louis. 


Moses George Rhodes 

Moses George Rhodes, born Rosen- 
berg, treasurer of the Pondville 
Woolen Mills, Auburn, Mass., died at 
his home in New York City on March 
25, following a surgical operation the 
day previous, made necessary by a 
He was 
70 years old and a native of Hartford, 
Conn., having been identified with the 
textile industry practically all his life. 
Mr.- Rhodes was a 32d degree mason 
and active in the fraternity. Mrs. 
Rhodes died in December. He leaves 
two sons, Gerald M. Rhodes, Worces 


sudden illness on March 22. 


ter, Mass., agent for the Pondville 
Woolen Mills, and Lawrence J. 
Rhodes, secretary of the Pondville 


Woolen Mills and also of the Seneca 
(N. Y.) Textile Corp., who makes 
his home in New York. The funeral 


was from the New York home on 
March 27. 


Stephen N. Bourne 

Stephen N. Bourne, president of the 
Dundee Mills, Hooksett, N. H., and 
of the Manchester (N. H.) Savings 
Bank, died suddenly at his home in 
Manchester, N. H., March 26th in his 
goth year. He of the oldest 
active textile manufacturers and bank 
presidents in the country. He was 
in Attleboro, Mass., March 1, 
1830, and started to work in a cotton 
mill when only & years old. He was 
agent of the Stark Mills at Manches- 
ter from 1881 to Igor, and since then 


Vas One 


born 


had been agent and president of the 
Dundee Mills. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the Stark Mills he had been 
superintendent of the Pontiac (R. I.) 
Mills for fifteen had 
been master mechanic of the Lonsdale 
(R. I.) Mills and agent of the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) Bleachery and Dye 
Works. He the oldest member 
of the Boston Textile Club and had 
been its president and secretary. He 
a Knight Templar and 32d de- 
gree Mason and for more than fifty 
vears had been senior warden of Grace 


vears and also 


Was 


was 


Episcopal Church in Manchester. He 
is survived by one son, James N., of 
Pontiac, R. I., and a daughter, Mrs. 


Perley Parker Pillsbury of Manches- 
ter, N. H. a 

Louis S. Stroock 

S. Stroock, president of S. 
& Co., Inc., manufacturers 
and dyers of plush and woolen goods, 
died suddenly of heart disease last 
Saturday night while on a vacation 
with his wife in Atlantic City. He 
was 69 years old 


Louis 
Stroock 


Mr. Stroock was an active member 
of the organization for nearly half 
i century He also is the creator of 
the camel’s hair fabric which is 
featured in the firm’s line. His sud- 
den death came as a shock to the 
trade and the members of his or- 


ganization. 

\ widow and two sons survive him. 
The funeral was held from his late 
residence, 525 West End Ave., New 
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York, last Tuesday and the offices of 
the company were closed on that day. 


John Henry Cleeland 

John Henry Cleeland, a member of 
the firm of Cleeland’s 
Philadelphia, rug manufacturers, died 
March 29, at his home in this city. 
He was 62 years old. Mr. Cleeland 
was associated with his two brothers 
George and William J. in this business 
which had been founded by their 
father. He was a member of the Old 
York Road Country Club and a 
trustee of the Oak Lane Presbyterian 
Church. His wife, Metta Cleeland, 
and his two sons, Roy and John H., 
Jr., survive him. 


Robert Sons, 


John M. Jones 

John M. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer of the Sweetwater Hosiery 
Mills, Sweetwater, Tenn., died sud- 
denly on Mar. 27 at his home in 
Sweetwater from an attack of acute 
indigestion. Mr. Jones was about 50 
years old, and had been in good health 
right up to the time of his death. 
He established the Sweetwater Ho 
siery Mills about 25 years ago. In 
addition to being prominently identi 
fied with Sweetwater banks he was a 
director in the Dixie Mercerizing Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., and was inter- 
ested in the C. H. Bacon Co., hosiery 
manufacturers, with main mill at 


Loudon, Tenn. Mr. Jones is survived 
by his widow. 


Ernest E. Weiskotten 
Krnest KE. Weiskotten, retired dry 
commission merchant, died 
Wednesday in his apartment at the 
Hotel Clendenning, New York City, 
77. Vor many years he 
was a partner in the firm of Porter 
Bros. & Co., 106 Worth St., hosiery, 


goods 


at the age of 


underwear and notions. He retired 
in 1909. He was a charter member 
of the Lutheran Church of the Ad 


vent, New York City, and prominent 
in its activities 


George W. Schermerhorn 

George W. Schermerhorn, retired 
glove manufacturer of Gloversville, 
N. Y., died in that city following a 
brief illness. He was born Feb. 
1850, at Chatham Center, N. Y., but 
had resided in Gloversville nearly all 
his life. He served one term 
mayor of that city. For a sumber of 
years he was engaged in glove manu 
facturing under the firm name of 
Schermerhorn Bros. but retired from 
that firm about five years ago 
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Business Literature | 
Motor MAINTENANCE EQuIPMENT; The 
Martindale Electric Co., Cleveland, O 
Catalog No. 6, issued by the company, 
illustrates motor mainte- 


describes and 


nance specialties, including commutator 


slotting and grinding equipment. The 
catalog contains 16 pages of interesting 
material presented in an_ informative 
manner. 








